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CHAPTER I. 


Sir Watrer OxipHant of Kel- 
lie in Fife was a man who had 
grown old amid many perturba- 
tions of the State and of the house. 
In Mary’s stormy and troubled 
day he had been, as many were, 
not so certain in his beliefs, either 
political or religious, as a person 
of so much consequence in his 
county ought to have been. He 
had been the Queen’s man, and he 
had been the King’s man, without, 
however, being either a time-server 
or a turncoat. He was one of 
those who would have given his 
life to prove his Queen’s inno- 
cence, but who all the time could 
not but feel that this would be a 
poor argument, and no evidence at 
all, against the cold chill of doubt 
that lingered all the time even in 
his own heart. And his reason 
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was convinced of the advantages 
of the English alliance, and that 
everything must be risked rather 
than King James’s heirship, not- 
withstanding the strong revolt in 
his heart against that which was 
so likely to follow, the abandon- 
ment of Scotland, and ebbing away 
of her dearly bought glory and the 
pride of her independence, second 
to none. Butall the active strug- 
gles of life had died away from 
him when he sate in his old hall, 
in the dreary years after the 
Court had gone away to London, 
drawing so many with it; and the 
change had stricken to the heart 
of Scotland, as wise men had 
known it would, although all the 
country had cheered and shouted 
when their king assumed the Eng- 
lish crown, as if it had been by his 
Zz 
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prowess and for their greatness 
that he had won that other king- 
dom. The land was subdued and 
troubled in these days, yet did not 
venture to complain ; for had not 
they desired that which had come 
to pass? And the Kirk was troub- 
led and uncertain too, alarmed 
by threatenings of interference, 
though no great thing had yet 
been attempted, and the ministers 
still had dominion more or less, 
and, though many things were toler- 
ated that had been condemned, 
still guided most things their own 
way. 

But all the affairs of the world 
had grown dim to Sir Walter 
Oliphant, sitting in his little 
warm chamber — the room of 
panelled and carved oak, which 
opened from the hall of Kellie 
Castle, as all the chief rooms did 
and do to this day, without any 
chill of corridors or passages, but 
one room out of another, after the 
ancient fashion. He sat by his 
fire, and his mind was full of 
thoughts. He was an old man, 
but not so old in years as in con- 
dition. His life, which had been 
a stirring one, was far off from 
him, as if it had been a dream. 
There were times when it came 
up into his mind like a tale that 
had been told, with which he had 
little to do—the time when he 
was stout and strong, and rode 
out to feast and to fight, and came 
back to hear the shouts and the 
sports of his boys making the 
rafters ring. He thought of all 
these things sometimes vaguely, 
as of things that had been; but 
at present his occupation was 
chiefly to keep himself warm, and 
to think who should be the heir of 
his Castle and his lands when he 
should be carried for the last time 
down the winding stair. He was 
not much concerned about that, 
any more than he was concerned 
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for all that had happened to him 
in the past: but the thought of 
who should have Kellie after him 
was still real in his mind. That the 
natural heirs were gone had caused 
him bitter sorrow in his day; but 
even that had grown far away and 
dim to him, and all his life had 
shrunk into the routine of get- 
ting up from his bed and going 
back to it—both tiresome pro- 
cesses—and swallowing the food 
that had no taste, and sitting by 
the fire that had so little warmth, 
Only this one thing held him, the 
great care of making up his mind 
who was to be the heir of Kellie in 
the days when he should be there 
no more. 

It was not that he was without 
kin or heirs at law. There was 
one even at his own hearthstone 
who might well have ended all 
difficulties, being its natural inheri- 
tress, Though Sir Walter was an 
old man, he had a sister who was 
little more than a girl, though 
that is a strange thing to think 
of. His father had lived long, 
and had made a foolish mar- 
riage in his old age, and left be- 
hind him a child much younger 
than his grandsons, and who was 
like a grandchild to her brother. 
She had grown up in the house, 
the plaything of everybody, her 
right to her home never doubted, 
yet without any position in it. 
When the others disappeared Jean 
remained, and it might be that the 
father bereaved felt in the bottom 
of his heart some grudge that she 
of whom no account was made 
should continue when the loftier 
heads were laid low. But if this 
was in his heart he did not betray 
it. She grew and blossomed out, 
and came to her full height, which 
was not small, and was now of an 
age to be considered the lady of 
the house. And no doubt, the old 
knight might easily have given her 
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to a fitting wooer, and thus found 
himself an heir among the best 
blood of Fife ; but of this he never 
thought, nor of Jean his little 
sister as in any sense his suc- 
cessor. It angered him greatly 
when Master Melville of Carnbee 
kirk and parish took it upon him 
to speak a word to this effect. 
“ Her, the heiress!” cried the old 
knight, with a roar in his throat 
like a wounded lion. And he 
would not speak to Master Mel- 
ville again for many a day. 

“And wha but her should be 
the heir?” said Mistress Marjory, 
the old nurse, who had long been 
the housekeeper at Kellie, and to 
whom Jean was as the light of her 
eyes. ‘‘ Waes me for all the bon- 
nie lads that are away! and no an 
Oliphant left to keep up the hon- 
our of the old house. But though 
she’s but a lass she has the blood 
as well as any one, knight or lord, 
that ever owned the name. And 
wherefore should she not get a 

ood man and raise up the race?” 

“Tf she had a good man the 
morn the race she would raise up 
would be for his house and no 
hers,” said Neil Morison, who was 
the head of the other section of the 
household, and in most things 
opposed to Mistress Marjory. He 
gave forth a dry laugb, as was his 
wont, and added, “For all so 
grand as ye are, the name never 
comes from the side of the distaff. 
That’s aye something to our side.” 

“There’s times,” said the house- 
keeper, “when nae less a thing 
than a crown comes from that 
side—as is well kent in poor auld 
Scotland this day.” 

“Ye may say that,” said Neil, 
forced into sudden sympathy, “and 
if we had vanquished thae English 
loons by our swords and our spears, 
as it is written in Scripture, it 
would hae been the better way.” 

“Oh, hold your tongue with 
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your spears and your swords! It 
would set ye better, Maister 
Morison, to do what you can with 
our auld knight and keep sore 
injustice out of his head—for who 
should have the lands after him 
but his ain flesh and blood?” 

“Tt would never do, it would 
never do,” cried Neil. “A lass! 
that couldna keep her ain heid, 
and muckle less the old Oliphant 
lands —that are not what they 
used to be, lack-a-day, whoever 
was the heir.” 

“What are they colloguing 
about, the two great rulers of the 
house,” said a young voice, bursting 
in as its owner did, with a sudden 
gush of fresh air and the fragrance 
of the outdoor world, “ putting 
each other in mind of the greatness 
of the Oliphants, now that it’s like 
the Flowers of the Forest, and a’ 
wede away.” 

“Mistress Jean! and a’ in a 
confusion, your hair about your 
haffits, and the lace torn off your 
riding-coat! What has happened 
to you? Will ye never mind what 
a’ the house tells you, that it sets 
you not, a lady like you, to ride a 
powney about the roads like a 
farmer’s lass.” 

“Or maybe worse things than 
that,” said Neil, who had risen 
hurriedly to his feet on the young 
lady’s entrance, and shot this Par- 
thian arrow at her as he went 
away. 

“T will shoot that auld carle 
some day if he looks at me so,” 
she cried, with a sudden gleam 
of anger, then laughed and clap- 
ped her hands, “with my bow 
and arrows,” she added, merrily. 
“We'll put him against the castle 
wall, and pin him to’t like that 
bonny saint in the old picture. 
What’s happened, said she? A 
great deal has happened. I have 
had a grand adventure, Marjory, 
simple as I sit here.” 
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“Qh, bairn, bairn!” cried the 
housekeeper, “you'll just break 
my heart.” 

“Tt’s been broken so often, 
and aye mended again,” said the 
girl. “Wait till I tell you. I 
was rattling along on the Pitten- 
weem road, my pony and me, 
very well pleased with the fine 
day, and just singing to ourselves, 
for it was too sunny to keep 
silence ; when lo! I was aware of 
a horse’s hoofs coming pelting 
after me. I thought what you 
said, never to mind, but just keep 
the road quietly and pay no atten- 
tion. I would not even give a 
look over my shoulder to see if it 
was one of the Anstruthers or 
Roland Dishington, till I came to 
a corner and gave a glint. And 


it was a muckle trooper on a 
muckle grey horse, not canny to 
see, and no another soul within 
sight.” 

‘Lord bless my soul! ane of the 
disbanded Greys!” cried Marjory, 


lifting up her hands and eyes. 
“Oh, lassie, lassie! will ye never 
learn ?” 

“My heart was in my mouth,” 
said Jean, whose eyes were danc- 
ing, however, with excitement and 
triumph, ‘but I had to keep up 
my courage. I gave the pony 
just a touch to speed her on—and 
you know she cannot thole even a 
touch, she has such a spirit. And 
then there came a muckle voice, as 
muckle as the man, calling to me, 
Hey, my bonnie lass! and hey, 
my bonnie bird! The cannaillye! 
to use such words to me!” 

Jean’s eyes shone with a mo- 
mentary gleam of rage and shame, 
“Tt is maybe my fault,” she said, 
“as ye are always telling me, to 
ride alone; but who would I get 
to come behind? No Maister 
Morison, the major-domo, nor 
Jamie Webster, that is every- 
body’s man, nor Jaicque the groom. 
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No, no; there’s nobody to follow 
Jean: so I must either bide in the 
house or ride my lane.” 

“ My darlin’! and what did he 
do?” 

“Oh, no harm,” cried the girl, 
laughing, “since here I am, and 
none the worse but for the lace on 
my cape, that he gave a snatch at 
as he came up thundering, till I 
thought it was a real charge of 
cavalry, and I would be ridden 
down.” 

“Lassie ! and how did ye escape? 
For gude sake dinna keep me in 
my trouble.” 

‘“‘There is no need for trouble,” 
said Jean, ‘‘ since here you see me: 
though I allow,” she added, with a 
pleasure in working upon the old 
lady’s fears, “ that a minute longer 
and I cannot tell what I would 
have done ; for he had gripped my 
cape in his hand, though the pony 
was just flying, and the muckle- 
grey horse thundering, and my 
heart bursting out of my throat 
with fright and fury.” She 
paused, half from the keenness of 
the recollection and half malici- 
ously, to pile up the agony. 

“ And then? and then?” 

“Then?” said Jean, looking in- 
nocently into her old nurse’s face, 
“Why, then! there was just noth- 
ing more.” 

“Oh, bairn! you are enough 
to drive ten women out of their 
senses.” 

“Well,” said Jean, “I will 
admit there were causes for it. 
But just at that moment there 
came another galloping, just as 
muckle a horse and as muckle a 
man, on the other side. And my 
man he dropped hold of my cape, 
and tore the lace off it with his 
glove, as you see. And the pony, 
she just set her feet to the ground 
as if she were riding a race, and 
the new man and my man they 
faced each other. I’m thinking 
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nothing happened. I saw with 
that eye I have in the back of 
my head that they rode up to 
each other awfu’ civil, like two 
towers; and then the trooper he 
took the turn to St Monance, and 
me I flew up the Carnbee road, and 
the grand adventure was done. 
Youcansee I’m not a printheworse, 
except my riding-cape, and Kirsten 
must just sew on the Jace again.” 

“ And that was a’!” cried Mis- 
tress Marjory, relieved, but at the 
same time a little disappointed to 
hear no more, 

“ All! was it not enough?” said 
Jean; “would you have had me 
assaulted on the king’s highway, 
and put in peril of my purse, that 
has nothing in it, or maybe of my 
life, which has not very much——,’ 
Jean made a pause, and then, look- 
ing up demurely, she said in very 
quiet tones, “No; it was not all.” 

“Oh, my hinny,—you just play 
upon me as if I were a fiddle.” 

“You are much more like a 
harpsichord,” said Jean, contem- 
plating the housekeeper’s ample 
person reflectively. “Yon man 
after he had dispersed the trooper 
never came rushing up as Roland 
Dishington or one of the Ansters 
would have done, but just rode 
steady behind as if he had been 
my servant.” The word has or 
had two meanings, and probably 
the second of these flashed over 
her memory, for she made an 
almost imperceptible pause and 
reddened. “I was still a little 
feared: and what did I do but 
head the pony for yon house you 
know, of Over-Kellie, where you 
never would let me go x 

“And then?” cried Mrs Mar- 
jory again, breathless. 

“Well, they came fleeing out, 
and he, he came riding in. And 
it was who would be the most 
concerned, and was I hurt and was 
I frightened, and would I bide 
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and rest? The Leddy—or is she 
the Gudewife’—for I could not 
tell_—_” 

“Some calls her the one and 
some the other,” said Marjory, 
shortly. “Never you mind. 
You'll be telling me now the 
man that came up and—saved ye 
Wn” 

“That is just it,” said Jean, 
‘and if you'll tell nobody, Marjory, 
I'll just whisper in your ear—he’s 
a bonnie lad.” 

“ Mistress Jean!” cried the 
housekeeper in consternation. 

“Well! say he’s just a country 
fellow, and no grand cock to his 
hat, nor lace on his coat: I am 
not saying he’s a grand gentleman. 
But I have a pair of sharp eyes in 
my head,—you are always saying 
that,—and I cannot but see what’s 
set before them. He is a bonnie 
lad ; and that is just as true as all 
the rest.” 

“* What do you call a’ the rest?” 

“You know as well as I do; or 
maybe you know better,” said Jean, 
with a little indignation ; “‘ because 
he is Peter Oliphant, and because 
he is the next of kin, that’s not to 
say that he is not a bonnie lad!” 

“It might be a good reason, 
Mistress Jean, for you kenning 
naething about him, and no going 
out of your way to make acquaint- 
ance with him e 

“Me go out of my way to 
make acquaintance with him! 
Neither him nor any man, if it 
were a prince ora king! It was 
he that came out of his way to 
protect a lass he knew nothing 
of when he saw she was in need. 
Maybe you would have thought 
it better had he left me to the 
trooper?” said the girl, with much 
indignation. 

“Oh, no that, no that,” said the 
old woman; “but it would have 
been better you had not put your- 
self in the way of wanting pro- 
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tection, my bonnie leddy—no from 
him nor from any man!” she said. 

** You forget who you are speak- 
ing to,” cried Mistress Jean, with 
quick anger, flinging away. But 
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she came back next minute to fling 
her arms round her old nurse’s 
neck. ‘And that’s true,” she 
said; “I was just thinking so 
mysel’,” 


CHAPTER II. 


While this was going on, Sir 
Walter was sitting in his warm 
panelled chamber, pondering by 
the side of the fire. His old Castle, 
which was not one of the famous 
strongholds of the time, but yet an 
ancient house dating far back into 
the mist of ages, and standing 
four-square to all the winds that 
blew, a house that time could 
scarcely wear more than the rocks, 
would soon be a desolate and mas- 
terless house. Since the days of 
Bruce the Oliphants had been 
there, and the first lord of Kellie 
had good King Robert’s blood in 
his veins. But now there was no 
one to come after him in the old 
home of his race. The gloom of 
that consciousness had settled down 
upon his mind, and filled him with 
an immense and indescribable dark- 
ness in which he went tottering, 
seeking for something to replace 
what was lost, though by moments 
he was not very clear as to what 
it was that was lost, which made it 
necessary for him to grope in the 
dark and seek that substitute. And 
his thoughts were very slow, wan- 
dering, and confused, though they 
always came back with unbroken 
persistency to the one point. Who 
should have Kellie after him? 
Who would replace the heirs who 
were no more? This had been the 
preoccupation of many years; it 
almost seemed as if all his life he 
had been thinking of it. His own 
active days had vanished away, and 
all the adventures and troubles that 
had filled his house with rejoicing 
and with wailing. Sometimes while 


he sat musing on that one sole 
question he would be surprised by 
a recollection of himself, as in the 
days when he rode in Queen Mary’s 
train, or those in which he hung 
about the ante-chambers at St 
James’s, half proud to feel himself 
one of the new masters there, 
half furious to see the dark looks 
which the Southern lords threw 
upon King James’s train. Was 
that himself? or one of the former 
Oliphants who held a larger train 
at Kellie? or perhaps one of the 
young ones—the lads, the——, 
those who ought to have been here 
to receive Kellie from his hands, 
Their faces would sometimes flash 
out from his memory too. Who 
were they, old heirs of Kellie slain 
in the wars, or lost in the wil- 
dering world, never coming back to 
claim their heritage? And who 
was to have it now? Who would 
keep it safe, and guard all its rights 
and keep up the auld name? On 
this subject his thoughts would 
clear, his mind retained its force. 
It was the one clear point in the 
misty universe of dreams that sur- 
rounded the old man. 

Almost his only visitors were 
the clergymen of the two neigh- 
bouring parishes, each of which 
claimed Kellie Castle as part of its 
own. He retained enough of his 
natural keenness to perceive that 
each of them took a different side 
in this great question, and some- 
times to play upon their contra- 
dictions with something of the 
pleasure which the quarrels of 
priests and women between them- 
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selves so often afford to a man 
of the world. The difference be- 
tween them gave him a vague 
amusement, or something at least 
as like amusement as he was 
capable of. Master Melville of 
Carnbee was a Reformation min- 
ister who had known John Knox, 
and who, though of a much milder 
temper, was yet very strong as to 
his duty of speaking in season and 
out of season, and letting no man 
avoid or mistake his duty with- 
out full warning of it; but Sir 
John Low at Pittenweem was no 
better than a mass priest the 
country folk said, and loved the 
great, and to speak smooth things, 
flattering the old laird and sup- 
porting him in taking his own 
way. Sir Walter listened to 
what they said on both sides, 
but he was little moved by their 
arguments. What he was really 
doing while he seemed to be listen- 
ing was slowly settling upon his 
own plans, and deciding for him- 
self while they talked, which 
neither of them was at all un- 
willing to do. It was Mr Melville 
who was his visitor the day after 
the incident in the last chapter, 
a grave man of gentle manners, 
with a black velvet cap upon a 
bald head. 

“What are ye saying?” said 
Sir Walter. ‘Reason gude—ay, 
I’ve reason gude for all I say to 
you. It’s no fit that an auld race 
should die out of the land.” 

“And yet,” said the other, in 
the heat of argument, “if it’s so 
ordained, it’s ill striving with the 
Will aboon. But ye have heirs 
in plenty at your hand, and little 
danger of your name. How often 
must I be telling ye, Sir Walter 
Oliphant, there is your ain father’s 
daughter, your ain flesh and blood, 
the one that has the best right? 
Where would ye go furder than 
your ain ingle-side? Who could 
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be so near to you? and young and 
likely and one to raise up heirs— 
always if it be the Almichty’s 
will——” 

“Who’s that?” said the old 
knight. “Jean! a bit lassie! 
how often have I tellt you, min- 
ister? just as often as you have 
telled me. What would I do with 
a lassie in my seat, that could 
neither keep the house nor keep 
her head, a thing with neither 
might nor right? Na! that will 
not do for me.” 

‘She would get a man,” said 
Mr Melville, 

“ Ay, she would get a man! little 
doubt of that: and my auld lands 
would be sweepit up into lands that 
march with mine, and there would 
be an Anster of Kellie, or a Dish- 
ington, or a Lindsay, or the Lord 
knows what. No! if I have said 
it once I have said it a hundred 
times, nae lass shall reign and rule 
in my auld house.” 

“ Well-a-well, well-a-well! if ye 
say so,” said the minister, ‘I 
have no certain teaching about 
the heirship of a woman, though 
the daughters of Zelophehad had 
a portion with their brethren, as 
we read in the Book of Numbers ; 
but I would not force the word 
of the Lord, and that might be 
a special case. But ye know well, 
Sir Walter, as well as I do, that 
failing her, there’s one of your 
blood no far from your door that 
is as weel capable of keeping his 
ain house and his ain head as 
Arthur and a’ his knights. And 
that is Peter Oliphant of Over- 
Kellie F 

“Pah!” the old man _ spat 
vehemently into the smouldering 
fire. ‘I will have none of him— 
a country clown—a callant: from 
the plough. And what was his 
father but a clown before him, 
with no more spirit of a gentle- 
man than Neil, my man?” 
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“Neil,” said the minister, ‘‘is a 
decent man now, whatever he may 
have been; but would pocket a 
crown-piece and hold his tongue 
if any grand gallant had need of 
him : whereas your cousin of Over- 
Kellie, Sir Walter 4 

“QOousin! a hundred times re- 
moved !” 

“Ts it you I hear shaming your 
own blood?” said the other. “ Me, 
I am maybe a hundred times, as 
you say, or more, removed from 
the head of my name; but I have 
yet to learn,” the minister added, 
raising his head, “ that the strain 
of the younger is less pure than the 
strain of the elder when it flows in 
an unbroken and lawful line.” 

‘“‘T ken, and we all ken,” said 
Sir Walter, subdued, “ minister, 
that there’s no better name in 
Fife P 

“T am standing upon no such 
vanities,” said Melville. ‘“ Your 
cousin has neither been at the 
Oollege nor at the Court, Sir Wal- 
ter, and maybe as well for him in 


these evil days; but he’s a handy 
man at his weapons, and a lad 
that kens his own mind. There’s 
no man in the parish better kent 
or better liked, or more a man of 


his word. I ken but little of my 
Lord Oliphant, or of his house ; 
but well I wot there is not a better 
in it than Pate, or one that can 
master him, or daunton him, 
among the best of his name.” 

**Ye mean the lad to wed one 
of your lasses, that you are so hot 
upon him,” Sir Walter said. 

“T ken well,” said Melville, 
“what lass I want him to wed; 
but she is none of mine. Will 
you see the young man, Sir Walter, 
and judge for yourself? I will 
bring him to you in my hand, for 
he has always been a good lad to 
his minister ; though he would not 
set foot over your door-stane for 
other motives,” 
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“And wherefore,” cried Sir 
Walter, ‘would this farmer-lad 
no set foot over my door-stane?” 

“For an evil reason,” said the 
minister ; “for pride, and a high 
head that would not stoop before 
any man but the king.” 

“Ha! ha!” cried the old 
knight; “ bring me this clown 
with his high head that would 
not stoop under the door of 
Kellie Castle. Bigger men than 
him have entered at that door— 
ay, and stooped too, and even 
bitten the dust before them that 
owned it. He’s then a deevil of 
pride and conceit, this yeoman 
lad of yours?” 

“Ye are right, and again right, 
Sir Walter,” said the minister, 
gravely, “when you say that 
pride, the pride that you, and 
even myself, that should ken bet- 
ter, take in the vanity of a name 
—is a devilish thing.” 

“Tf that were all!” Sir Walter 
said, with a snap of his thumb and 
finger, which failed and gave no 
sound. He paused, and his coun- 
tenance grew grave as he observed 
this, looking with a half piteous 
surprise at his own large feeble 
hand. ‘I canna even snap my 
thoom,” he said under his breath. 
Then with a feeble wave of that 
hand to his companion, he added, 
“Tf it’s to be done, lose no 
time.” 

This was the warrant upon 
which the minister brought Peter 
Oliphant to Kellie Castle. He 
had as much trouble with the 
young man as he had with the 
old. The house of Over- Kellie 
was still excited by the flying 
visit of Mistress Jean when the 
minister reached it; and _ the 
Leddy, or the Gudewife — for 
Marjory said truly that she was 
called sometimes one and some- 
times the other, according to the 
courtesy or indifference of her rare. 
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visitors—could not be persuaded 
that the extraordinary mission of 
the minister had not something 
to do with that exciting incident. 
The Mistress felt that her Peter 
was called to the Castle to re- 
ceive the hand of the Princess, 
who must have found time enough 
in the ten minutes of her stay to 
fall in love with him; and that 
this event at once and for ever 
established his claims as heir-at- 
law, and made Kellie Castle his. 
The young man naturally was more 
hard to be convinced ; but he too 
was excited, and not in perfect 
command of his faculties. If Jean 
had discovered that he was a bonnie 
lad, he had still better means of dis- 
covering that she was fair enough 
to dream of ; and though this en- 
counter had made her first aware 
of him, it was by no means the 
first time that her humble cousin 
had seen the young lady of Kellie. 
And, in the glow of pride with 
which he remembered, though no 
such claim had ever been ac- 
knowledged, that he was the un- 
doubted next of kin, there was, 
perhaps, something of a more gen- 
erous fervour, a warm and noble 
sentiment towards the friendless 
girl to whom the head of the 
house, as all the countryside knew, 
was little more gentle than towards 
himself. When Sir Walter died, 
it was he who would be the near- 
est in blood to her to defend her 
rights or herself. The Lord Oli- 
phant might be the head of the 
name: but he was a man who 
loved gear, and was secretly oper- 
ating, as all the countryside be- 
lieved, to draw the lands of Kellie 
and the old Castle to himself. 

It was therefore with no small 
exaltation of mind that Peter Oli- 
phant flung his bonnet upon his 
head, notwithstanding his mother’s 
prayers that he would put on his 
better suit and the hat in which 
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he appeared at kirk and market, 
to show his better breeding. “TI 
will not stand covered in Sir Wal- 
ter’s presence,” he said ; “ and, as 
for my clothes, they’re well enough. 
He knows me for a country loon, 
whatever fine suit I might wear.” 

“Loon, did the laddie say ? and 
what next? I would like to see 
either knight or yeoman, in all 
Fife, that would dare to call Peter 
Oliphant loon,” his mother said. 

“And so would I,” he said, 
with a laugh. He was strong and 
straight and tall, with the brown 
hair and the laughing eyes that 
belonged to his race. But they 
were eyes that could look fierce 
enough when occasion required. 

“By my troth, I would like 
that better,” he continued, as they 
set out; “a bout at single-stick, 
or a good frank blade, I am not 
that ill at: but what am I to say 
to the old laird? a man wants lear 
for a presence-chamber, even if it’s 
but an old knight's.” 

‘You have lear enough for that,” 
said the minister, “if you would 
but mind half that I have put into 
you, at the point of the sword, as 
@ man may say.” 

“A little Latin, and a shelf of 
old books,” said Peter; “but you 
would not advise me, Maister Mel- 
ville, to tirl off a verb to Sir Wal- 
ter, even if I could mind it, the 
first time he has bethought himself 
that I’m alive and within reach.” 

“My lad, I would not lippen to 
his bethinking himself,” said the 
minister ; “just you mind it’s mostly 
my doing, and my credit’s con- 
cerned. Na, I will not tell you, 
not a word, what to say; nature 
will tell you, and that fine spirit 
of your ain that never let you be 
overly modest before me. And I 
hope, so far as learning goes, I am 
of more account than Sir Walter, 
if that was of any consequence.” 

“Little doubt of that,” said 
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Peter; but he was wise enough 
to know that this was indeed of 
very little consequence, and that 
it was an extremely different thing 
standing before the minister in 
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Carnbee manse, though he was 
a man of learning, and thus step- 
ping suddenly into the presence 
of old Sir Walter, though he had 
no letters at all. 


CHAPTER III. 


Peter Oliphant went into the 
great hall of Kellie Castle with 
very mingled feelings. Though he 
had lived all his life almost within 
sight of the home of his race, he 
had never crossed the threshold 
before ; and a kind of awe, a kind 
of defiance, the inalienable attrac- 
tion of an ancient family house, 
mingled with the indignant senti- 
ment of a scion of the family upon 
whom its door has been always 
closed, made his cheek glow and 
his heart beat. This, then, was 
Kellie, which had been the home 
of his fathers, which might be his 
home if justice prevailed and the 
law of heirship and lineage. It 
was not a splendid place to over- 
awe him. The house of Kellie was 
not rich. Whatever superfluity 
the family had ever possessed, Sir 
Walter and his sons had managed 
to get rid of in the days when 
they went to England with King 
James — perhaps, like so many 
Scotch gentlemen, in hope of ad- 
vancement, but, like so many 
more, only wasting their small 
substance in a brief attempt to 
hold head among the ‘great Eng- 
lish lords ten times as rich as 
they were. There were few signs 
of grandeur in the hall: a little 
show of silver on the buffet ; 
heavy old velvet curtain with tar- 
nished embroideries ; some carved 
furniture of noble workmanship, 
marked with the three crescents 
of the family arms. Those arms 
were dimly blazoned, too, on the 
high, carved mantelpiece, with that 
proud motto which poverty turns 


into a brag or a jest, according 
to the humour of the wearer— 
A tout pourvoir. Peter knew 
that much at least, if no other 
word, of the French tongue, and 
had said it over to himself many 
a day. It was but a sad word 
in the old house that had little 
to provide and few to provide 
for—none but the old man and 
the helpless girl. But if ever 
this house should come to the 
strong hands, that if strength and 
labour and daring could do it 
would, so help him heaven! carry 
it out to the letter! Peter’s head, 
all throbbing and resounding with 
excitement, was in a state of ex- 
altation to which he had never felt 
the parallel. And as it happened, 
the first thing that met his eye was 
Mistress Jean, the heroine of the 
other day’s half-adventure. She 
was seated on a stool in the re- 
cess of the great window, with a 
great book clasped in her arms, too 
heavy to hold, and over which she 
was stooping, bent almost double. 
Jean’s kirtle was not so well pre- 
served nor her snood so fresh as 
those of his own little sister at 
Over-Kellie: and to his yeoman’s 
eyes she was doing nothing useful, 
nor perhaps able to do anything 
useful—a creature not made for 
common occupations, but to be 
kept in sweet leisure and pleasure 
like one of the lilies of the field. 
A tout pourvoir! Here was one 
of the things for which it would 
be his duty to provide. The 
thought brought a sudden glow 
over him—the heat of resolution 
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and enthusiasm. It was the climax 
of all those mingled and tumultuous 
thoughts that had been surging in 
his breast. 

Jean looked up at the sound 
of the heavy steps ringing upon 
the floor, and, throwing down her 
heavy book, darted forward ; but, 
seized with a sudden access of shy- 
ness, stopped and drew back before 
she had come up to the visitors, and 
' gtood looking at them—herself a 
very pleasant image, impetuous yet 
timid, her figure suddenly arrested 
in all its swiftness of motion, her 
lips in their meaning of speech. 
The sight of Peter Oliphant, so un- 
expected an apparition, made her 
dumb. 

‘We have come, Mistress Jean,” 
said Mr Melville, ‘‘to speak a word 
with Sir Walter, so please you, and 
by your brother’s ain desire.” 

“By his—ain desire!” Jean 
looked at the pair before her. The 
well-known figure of the minister, 
and the other, so much more inter- 
esting, still in all the novelty of 
recent discovery, a personage not 
precisely like the young Ansters 
of her acquaintance, wanting some- 
thing, possessing something, a dif- 
ferent kind of being. Indeed the 
rustic young gentlemen were but 
little superior even in breeding 
to this handsome yeoman, with his 
greater maturity and higher con- 
sciousness of life and its struggles. 
They were good to laugh with, 
to mock at, to dance with on the 
very few occasions when such an 
opportunity occurred. But she 
had met with a reality of life in 
the person of this modest yet 
ardent young man, who reddened 
when he looked at her, which 
Jean had never encountered be- 
fore. At Sir Walter’s own desire ! 
was it on account of herself, for 
some reason connected with that 
meeting, which some one must 
have betrayed and reported? This 
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idea had no time to grow, but it 
flashed upon her suddenly, almost 
choking her with the sudden rise 
and hurried pulsation of her heart. 

“We will but bide a moment 
with your permission till Maister 
Neil comes forth to bid us to the 
knight’s presence,” said the minis- 
ter. “And it will not be long, 
seeing the hour was fixed by 
himsel’,” 

‘There is somebody with him,” 
said Jean: and then her awe of 
the situation yielding a little as 
she grew familiar with it, she 
laughed and added, “It is one you 
do not love.” 

“ And who may that be?” said 
Melville. His question was an- 
swered in a way much more sig- 
nificant than any reply of hers. 
The curtain over the door of Sir 
Walter’s sitting-room was audibly 
thrust back, without, however, 
revealing immediately the person 
coming forth: and a voice said, 
speaking to the old knight within, 


“My lord shall hear every word 
of your good intentions, every 
word ! it is the thought of a true 


kinsman, whatever comes. Be 
sure my lord shall hear: and fare- 
well, sir, and the blessing of God.” 

The new-comer paused to draw 
the curtain back to its usual 
folds, covering the door, and then 
he turned round, and with a hasty 
exclamation of surprise became 
aware of the group in the hall. 
He was more conspicuous in his 
dress as a clergyman than was the 
minister of Carnbee, with some- 
thing on his dark head that sug- 
gested a tonsure, though no such 
mark of the beast was permitted 
in Scotland, and wearing the cas- 
sock of a priest. He came for- 
ward, however, with much appear- 
ance of cordiality, “‘Ah, Brother 
Melville, it’s long since we met! 
If we’ve both come on the same 
ghostly errand, I wot our penitent 
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will get something confused in his 
Belief.” 

“T come on no ghostly errand,” 
said Mr Melville, “ but concerning 
the affairs of this fleeting world: 
which have their importance too, 
as you will agree with me.” 

“That do I—and whiles more 
bewildering still,” said the Curate 
of Pittenweem, rubbing his hands. 
“We have no doubt the luck, my 
kind neighbour, to take different 
views on that subject too.” 

‘Tt may be so,” Melville replied 
gravely, but he added no more. 
He had no inclination to disclose 
his hand, as his opponent had done 
involuntarily by those last words 
behind the curtain. Low of Pit- 
tenweem looked at him fiercely, 
but without any visible change of 
tone. 

“ And how’s all with you, Pate,” 
he said with a smile. “I heard 


a bonnie story the other day of one 
of these wild soldier fellows that 
are just a pest on the roads, and 


how he was scared away and took 
the road west, meddling with no 
person: for fear of a certain 
muckle rider, bigger than himself, 
from the Over-Kellie gait.” 

“Oh, and it was me, Sir John!” 
cried Jean; “and the loon was 
after me on my pony, till there 
came in sight———-” Jean stopped 
suddenly, crimson all over, half 
with annoyance at herself for 
having spoken, half because of 
the smiling glance which Low 
directed from her to Peter Oli- 
phant, and back again—a smile 
which developed into a low laugh 
of malice, and which filled her 
with unaccountable shame. 

‘There came in sight—the pal- 
ladin, the grand knight ”—he said 
these words to the accompaniment 
of his laugh, till every line of 
Peter’s rustic dress, the blue 
bonnet in his hand, the heavy 
shoes on his feet, seemed to come 
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out under the sarcastic look, as if 
the curate had been holding up a 
candle to show their roughness, 
And then he turned away, still 
laughing softly to himself, and 
rubbing his hands. “TI will not 
interrupt such braw company,” he 
said. “Good day to you, Mistress 
Jean: and I wish ye, madam, a 
good fulfilment to all your virtuous 
wishes ; and one of those days ye 
can tell your mother, Pate, I’ll come 
in for a crack, and to hear the 
country news. Brother Melville, 
we'll probably not be so long, 
you and me, this time of meeting 
again.” 

‘*‘ Maybe not, Maister Low,” said 
Melville. 

‘Wherever the is, there 
will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether,” said the other, going lightly 
towards the door, with a wave of 
his hand and a nod of his head, 
Mr Melville drew a long breath. 

“That is no canny forerunner,” 
he said, “ Peter, my good lad, for 
you and me; but I will haste and 
see if the auld knight is weariet, 
or if he’ll see you still. Bide here 
for me.” 

When Peter was left alone with 
the young lady, there was a pause 
of much embarrassment between 
these two young people, so suddenly 
brought together by malicious sug- 
gestion, and by the involuntary 
flash of thought that went from 
one to another, in the.unlikely and 
unexpected combination, in which 
all suddenly, in a moment, they had 
been placed. Jean, who was full 
of saucy words at other times and 
in other company, at this moment, 
when she would have given all her 
small possessions for the power to 
throw one jibe at him, could not 
find a word to say. It was Peter, 
whose grave mood had more 
solidity and could better resist the 
excitement of the situation, who 
was the first to speak. “I havea 
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charge from my mother, Mistress 
Jean, with her duty— which is 
maybe more than is due from her 
to you; but my mother, Lady 
Jean, though she is the best woman 
in the world, was but a farmer’s 
daughter, and cannot get out of 
her head that the laird’s daughter 
is a Princess in the land.” 

‘*‘T have no quarrel with her for 
that,” said Jean, restored to herself; 
“but if I ama Princess you will 
maybe live to be the King. Here 
we are, us two, and it’s between us, 
Maister Peter. You are the just 
heir; but I am the more just if it 
were not that I am a lassie, and 
whose fault is that? I am sure it 
is by no will of mine.” 

“My Lady Jean,” said Peter, 
“you say well it is my just right, 
as the next man of the blood ; but 
if by Sir Walter’s will it should 
fall to you, as may be—mind you 
this, whatever happens, I’ll stand 
for you through fire and water, 
and be your man, and a true kins- 
man as long as I live.” 

“No me!” cried Jean, giving a 
spring in her excitement. “If it 
falls to you, I'll fight you every 
step, and go to the law with you, 
and never yield while I’ve breath!” 

Peter looked at her with a tender 
admiration—but that ineffable way 
of taking the girl’s hot words as 
if they meant nothing, which not 
even love itself can make palatable 
to a girl, ‘ Well-a-well,” he said 
gently, “the one thing and the 
other they mean just about the 

“same.” 

“But nothing of the kind,” she 
cried, almost with a soft shout of 
passion, “nothing of the kind! 
they mean ” here it suddenly 
struck Jean quite irrelevantly, as 
he stood before her with a depreca- 
ting smile, by every turn of his 
figure and change of his face re- 
commending himself to her, seeking 
to please her, asking nothing better 
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than to serve and help her,—sud- 
denly and supremely that he was 
a bonnie lad, that nobody had ever 
looked at her like that, nor spoken 
to her like that before. She 
stopped and gasped and put out 
her hand to him, which was as 
unexpected as any other of her 
movements. ‘Cousin Peter,” she 
cried, ‘“there’s my hand upon it; 
we'll be grand enemies! we'll be 
true as auld Sir William’s sword, 
that he keepit the castle of Stirling 
with, that hangs there upon the 
wall. We'll fight fair, and never 
say an ill word one of the other. 
And there’s my hand.” 

She expected nothing but a com- 
rade’s grasp; but young Pate of 


.Over-Kellie had the gracious man- 


ners of the old chivalry, without 
knowing whence they came. He 
stooped low almost to his knee, 
and kissed the hand held out to 
him—an unlooked-for homage 
which altogether overwhelmed the 
rustic maiden, who was scarcely 
by her own nature a lady of rom- 
ance. And at that moment the 
heavy curtain was drawn, and Mr 
Melville’s head put out calling 
Peter. The sudden light of a 
delightful smile shone over the 
minister’s face. “Ah!” he said, 
with a soft laugh, which was not 
of ridicule but content. It was 
enough, however, to send Jean 
back to her window-seat, all one 
blush, and to make Peter draw 
himself up almost to more than 
his stature, as very red and por- 
tentously serious he followed, 
transported out of all his nervous- 
ness about Sir Walter—into the 
presence of the old knight. 

Sir Walter sat by the fire, which 
smouldered sullenly, as if it felt 
the inappropriateness of its pres- 
ence on @ warm spring day, as the 
centre of the scene. But the old 
master of Kellie was cold, the 
blood ran slow in his veins, and 
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all the fires of living were as low 
in him as the dull glow in the coals. 
The gown in which he was en- 
veloped was lined with fur, and 
wrapped closely round him; and 
his head was so sunk into its soft 
collar that the effect of his upward 
look was as if a pair of eyes alone 
looked over his raised shoulder at 
the young man who came in. 
But there was life in the look, 
which contradicted every other sign 
of diminished vitality. It seemed 
almost to strike at Peter like the 
flash of a blade into the air. The 
steel-like light quivered, and then 
suddenly the old man turned his 
head away. There was a pause, 
and both of his visitors thought 
for a moment that the old knight 
had fallen asleep or lost conscious- 
ness—till at lastthe minister spoke, 
half alarmed. He touched with a 
finger the wide sleeve of Sir 
Walter’s coat. “Here is the 
young lad, Sir Walter. Come in 


bye, Pate—show yourself—and be 


not blate. What, man! ye are 
here in what may be your own 
house.” 

Peter took a step forward into 
the room, opposite to the light 
which fell full upon him, his some- 
what rustic air lost in the tem- 
porary exaltation of his look ; but 
Sir Walter had returned to his 
fire, and looked at him no more. 
His voice came out of the fur 
collar of his gown, as out of a 
cave. “Ay! the young lad, say 
you? And what is his will, and 
his errand here?” 

“Speak to him, man; speak to 
him!” said the minister, in an 
under tone. 

**T have no purpose, Sir Walter,’ 
said Peter; “but that ye were 
thought to send for me ; and me— 
I was very willing to come, as your 
kinsman, and to ask how you 
did.” 

“Ay!” said Sir Walter again, 


? 
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“as my kinsman! Blate! I see 
little sign that he is blate. Let 
him speak for himself. There are 
plenty of loons in Fife that will 
swear themselves my kinsmen, 
however they came by the name.” 

Peter was stung by this disdain- 
ful speech. ‘‘I am no loon,” he 
said, “‘ minister, as you well know; 
and as for how I got the name, 
Sir Walter he kens weel, seeing 
I am but his second cousin, when 
all is done, twice removed.” 

“ Ah, so! are you all that?” 
said the old knight: he raised his 
head, and once more Peter felt 
himself struck as by a flame. But 
again the light quivered, and Sir 
Walter swerved, and his head sank 
among his furs. Then he added, 
averting his look, ‘“‘ What is your 
will of me, young man?” 

“Nothing,” said Peter. His 
heart swelled, a sudden sense of 
pity moved him for the desolate 
old age before him—-so lonely, so 
void of all the charities and tender- 
ness which ought to encircle the 
old. ‘And yet,” he said, a re- 
morseful sense of all his own ad- 
vantages over this solitary, chilled, 
and suffering old man melting his 
spirit, “Sir Walter, if there was 
any pleasure I could do you, for 
the sake of the drop’s blood be- 
tween us, and because you have 
none of your own——” 

“Eh! eh! what is that he says? 
—what is that he says?” 

“Sir, I would fain, fain do you 
a pleasure, if that were possible,” 
Peter said. 

It was some time before the 
old knight spoke. ‘Gramercy 
for your kindness, lad,” he said ; 
“T have plenty to do for me all I 
want. I seek no service from the 
like of you.” 

“Yet it would be given out of 
a good heart,” Peter said. 

These words of manly kindness 
to the weak, given with an insist- 
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ence of which Peter, blate of nature 
as the minister had said—that is, 
proudly shy of expressing emotion, 
as it is the drawback of his coun- 
trymen to be—would not have 
believed himself capable, made 
a curious commotion in the still 
air of that chamber, where all was 
stagnant, and life and charity were 
seldom heard. Sir Walter put out 
a blanched hand with a gesture 
to the minister, calling him for- 
ward, “Ye have tutored the lad 
what to say.” 

“T would think shame,” said 
Melville, “to try to tutor what’s 
native to a gentle spirit. And, 


Sir Walter, you are more under- 
standing than to believe what you 
” 


say. 

The old knight dropped his head 
again, and was silent once more. 
Then he said, without raising his 
face, with his eyes fixed on the 
low red of the fire, and a voice half 
buried in his fur collar, ‘“‘ Did I 
hear ye say Pate?” 

“ His name is Peter 

“Pate,” repeated the old man, 
vaguely. ‘There was once an- 
other—but keen, keen as a hawk, 
and gallant, and fine in every limb. 
Not like that yeoman from the 
fields. Take him hence, take him 
hence! There is that in the turn 
of his head that goes, that goes” 
—he made a pause, and gave 
forth a long slow breath — ‘to 
my hert!” 

And again there was silence. 
Peter would have stolen away by 
natural instinct, but did not dare 
to break the deep stillness by a 
movement, and the minister stood 
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doubtful, hesitating, afraid to 
shorten’an interview that might 
have important results, yet afraid 
at the same time to injure the im- 
pression that had been made. 

“Ay, Pate,” Sir Walter said 
almost to himself, “ Pate —like 
day to night, like a prince to a 
churl—but just a turn of the head, 
a trick of the voice. Eh! ye are 
still here? is it a service do ye 
think, young man, to spy on the 
privacy of one that, kinsman or 
no kinsman, is the head of your 
name?” he raised himself, putting 
his hand upon the table—“ in Fife,” 
he added with a faint laugh, “in 
Fife—saving the rights of my lord. 
Ay, my lord, that’s the question. 
Well, sir! I thank ye for your 
coming, and dismiss ye from further 
attendance. Master Melville, at 
your leisure I will see you again.” 

The hall was vacant when Peter, 
with strange visions through his 
brain, confused with his own good 
impulses and the less kind ones 
that came hurrying after, stepped 
into it again. He did not know 
what he had expected or hoped for, 
but there was disappointment and a 
little offence in his mind. He was 
not sure if he had acquitted him- 
self as a man in this unusual trial 
or if he had failed. He was new 
to all these strange and conflicting 
feelings. The old man in his 
chamber, the death in life which 
Pate’s animated youth had never 
seen before, and the young lady in 
the hall, had given to him equally 
a great thrill and sensation of the 
novel and unknown. Life seemed 
to have begun for him to-day. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In Sir Walter’s chamber, after 
that interview, there were many 
comings and goings. Sir John 
Low, as it was still the habit to 


call the curate, came every day, 
for the knight, in the many fluc- 
tuations of his mind, had at the 
last swayed towards the ritual 
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and formulas to which he had 
been accustomed in his youth, 
and there were consolations boldly 
administered, though with pre- 
caution, by the curate which the 
minister, although no further re- 
moved than the next parish, would 
have esteemed sinful mummeries 
and offences to the truth. Mr 
Melville gave no absolution, which 
the curate dispensed with confi- 
dence, soothing the aged gentleman 
with rites by which his wavering 
mind was supported, though he 
could not give above half his at- 
tention to them, but sat turning 
over and over in his mind the one 
question that occupied him even 
when the viaticum was put to his 
lips. Sir John came and went, 
and a silent man from St An- 
drews, with a soberly clad atten- 
dant bearing a bag full of papers 
and an inkhorn, also came and 
went, spending hours in the Castle, 
and called in ever for a new dis- 
cussion by the major-domo, Neil 
Morison, who shared all the con- 
sultations, to which indeed his 
master gave but the same dis- 
tracted half attention which he 
gave to the rites of the Church, 
The time had come to him when he 
could not fix his mind to anything 
—whether it was those matters 
which were pressed upon him as 
for his soul’s weal, or those others 
which were in reality the perman- 
ent subjects of his thoughts. Sir 
Walter, indeed, amid his dreams 
and distractions, which broke 
everything with which he was 
occupied as an image reflected in 
water is broken by every blowing 
breeze, was conscious of many 
people coming and going, who 
were not seen of men. While he 
pondered over the disposal of his 
property, his sons, to whom it 
should have gone by course of 
nature, came and went fitfully, 
more clearly realised at those 
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moments when, in his malaise of 
mind and body, he became im- 
potent of all other thoughts, and 
turned towards them as of old, 
Something had brought them back 
into the still air of that death- 
chamber—something which no one 
knew of, which the old man him. 
self did not understand. It was 
the look of young Pate Oliphant, 
the turn of his head, something in 
his voice, those subtle tokens of 
kin which come and go, broken 
always, like that same reflection 
in water, not to be traced, but 
thrilling for a moment now and 
then through every nerve. That 
fugitive likeness had not inclined 
him towards Peter of Over-Kellie, 
It had struck out rather a tone 
of wrath, of harsh contrariety 
and opposition in his mind—with 
the impulse to push that inter- 
loper out of his way who dared to 
remind him of Pate, his own 
Pate of the other times. In his 
confusion of mind he did not re- 
member how that suggestion came 
—had he dared to speak of Pate, 
this stranger who had no right? 
He forgot how it came. But Pate 
and the others had come back: 
they were vaguely about him, 
always eluding him when he 
would have appealed to them— 
present there he felt, by some 
secret understanding, known only 
to himself and them, which if he 
betrayed it would harm them all. 
And Sir John, quieting all the 
vague terrors in the old man’s 
mind in respect to death—terrors 
only half real, too, for nothing was 
very real with Sir Walter—min- 
gled other counsels, suggestions of 
another name in which there per- 
haps was an escape from the con- 
fusion of his soul. 

The silent man from St An- 
drews disappeared one dim morn- 
ing when the world was all white, 
stifled in an easterly haar, after a 
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sitting of an hour with Sir Walter 
in his chamber—and that after- 
noon when the minister of Carnbee 
appeared he was informed that all 
was nearly over, and that the old 
knight, who had hung so long be- 
tween life and death, was in the 
very act of ending. The curtain 
was held back that Mr Melville 
might enter; but as this was at 
the very moment when Sir John 
was bending over the couch of 
the sufferer administering those 
rites which were sacrilege to the 
preacher, Melville solemnly and 
indignantly withdrew, and stood 
outside till all should be over. 
He stood against the curtain with 
a stern expression on his face, 
his eyes half closed, his lips some- 
times moving. I fear he was 
angry that this mummery should 
be permitted in a “Christian land,” 
and thought many a harsh word of 
his brother, even while he prayed 
fervently for the passing soul 
which these rites were dismissing 
in peace. A little time after Sir 
John emerged, solemn too, yet with 
something of triumph in his look. 
“He hath gone forth well pro- 
vided on his last journey,” he 
said; “his end has been peace.” 
“Tf you call that peace,” Melville 
could not keep from saying; “I 
hope his end was also justice.” 
“It was judgment,” said the other 
priest, walking back as if in a pro- 
cession with his little vials: and 
the old hall, so large, so empty, its 
great windows full of the whitened 
mist, the shroud of the haar that 
covered all things, looked more 
desolate, cold, bare, and empty of 
life than words could say. 

Before Sir Walter was carried 


to his rest in the family vault in 

Carnbee kirkyard it was known 

all over Fife that Kellie Oastle 

and estates had been left by his 

will neither to his sister nor to 

the next of kin, but to the head of 
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the family, my Lord Oliphant, then 
in London with King James, and 
not likely to put himself to much 
trouble in doing honour to the 
funeral. It is true that he was 
the head of the family, and also 
that there existed an additional 
link in the fact that Sir Walter 
had married his sister. But the 
fief of Kellie was one which came 
not from the parent house, but 
was acquired for his own hand by 
the original holder, the founder of 
this branch, so that its bequest 
to the chief was no reversion, but 
a free gift. Lord Oliphant was 
not rich; and poor as had been 
the state kept by the old knight 
in the lingering end of his days, 
his inheritance was not one to be 
despised. The knowledge made a 
great sensation in the neighbour- 
hood, where there had been many 
speculations on the subject, the 
claims of Mistress Jean and of 
Pate Oliphant having been largely 
discussed. By some of the neigh- 
bours it had been believed that 
Sir Walter had no right to exclude 
the heir-at-law ; but this had been 
warmly disputed by others, who 
held that the death of all the im- 
mediate members of his own family 
left the old knight a free hand, 
and that, in the absence of any 
legal settlement, he had a right to 
do what he liked with his own. 
His funeral brought together all 
the gentry from that side of Fife, » 
both gentle and simple indeed, of 
the East Neuk, neighbours and 
tenants, a nmumerous company. 
And at this ceremony the positions 
of the two clergymen were re- 
versed. Sir John of Pittenweem 
was not looked upon with very 
favourable eyes in the Kingdom, 
and his return to the ancient ways, 
though it had to be winked at by 
those who were aware that author- 
ity was no longer entirely on the 
side of the Reformed Kirk, and 
2A 
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that protection was now extended 
even to something very like the 
odious Mass— was much against 
him in the opinion of the multi- 
tude. That he had “ played his 
cantrips” about the dying man 
was whispered from one to an- 
other, and that he was a rank 
prelatist was universally known. 
Maister Melville, that excellent 
and sound divine, had now all the 
Say. 

There were other strange fea- 
tures in this funeral which were 
long remembered. For one thing, 
there was nobody to conduct the 
mourning with authority. Peter 
Oliphant stepped forward to follow 
the coffin, and no one gainsaid 
his right to take the place of 
chief mourner; but he was mod- 
est and a little backward in 
marshalling the others, notwith- 
standing the support he received 
from several of the chief gentlemen 
present, who acknowledged the 
title of the next of kin, even 


though it was known that he was 


not the heir. But was he not 
the heir? would not natural right 
prevail, though in opposition to an 
old man’s testament, a doited 
old man! These words were 
freely spoken even as the long 
procession set out upon the heavy 
country road, winding dark and 
silent between the hedgerows. 
Was he not a doited old man? 
Had not he taken, as somebody 
had related, Pate Oliphant for his 
own son Pate, who, poor lad, had 
been but a rover, and broken, folk 
said, his father’s heart. And there 
were some even who whispered that 
it was with the idea that Pate of 
Over-Kellie was his own Pate, and 
to punish that ne’er-do-weel, that 
Sir Walter in his dotage had left 
his lands away from the natural 
heir. This discussion, however, 
was not all or even the most re- 
markable part of what occurred. 
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For at the cross-roads, where the 
way to Oarnbee turned off from 
the highway, a young gentleman, 
followed by three or four retainers, 
came up almost at a gallop, with 
every sign of hard riding, and in 
his travelling-dress, and made an 
effort to disturb the decorum of 
the funeral by forcing his horse 
into the line and taking the place 
next to the coffin where Pate 
walked leading the procession, 
This incident caused a pause, and 
such an interruption of the sol- 
emnity as threw the line of the 
mourners into confusion, and turn- 
ed the conventional stillness and 
whispered conversations of the 
funeral party into something like 
a brawl. The new-comer pro- 
claimed himself the representative 
of Lord Oliphant, his son, sent to 
render the last honours to his 
kinsman, and could only be pre- 
vented with the greatest difficulty 
from taking his place forcibly at 
the head. 

This noisy interruption, and the 
bad manners of the young gallant, 
who, when prevented from taking 
the place of Pate, rode on himself 
and his followers at either side of 
the coffin, breaking the quiet not 
only by the excitement of their ap- 
pearance but by the clangour of 
their ride, and the breach of all 
those Scotch decorums which have 
always been so rigid in respect to 
burial. Brawling at such a mo- 
ment was not indeed unheard of, 
any more than at any other mo- 
ment, in the temper of the times. 
But the depths of the peaceful 
country, where no such thing had 
been thought of, and where my 
Lord Oliphant had neither friend 
nor enemy, was displeasing to all. 
Nevertheless, perhaps, had it not 
been for the steady backing of the 
minister and one or two of the 
elder men, the position of Pate 
would have been a disagreeable 
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one; for the sympathies of the 


gentry were more with the Master 
of Oliphant than with the humbler 
outh, whose blood they acknow- 
ledged, but whose breeding had 
been that of a yeoman rather than 
of a landed gentleman. Pate him- 
self, however, proved his gentility 
by a bearing much more noble 
than that of the intruder. He 
held his place with determination 
and without flinching, yielding no 
step. And thus they carried old 
Sir Walter to his grave. 

On the return, however, Pate 
was less certain of his right and 
less supported. It was the in- 
truder then who had the upper 
hand. The elder men might look 
coldly upon so irreverent an as- 
sertion of the position; but the 
younger ones, who knew, or de- 
sired to know, the Master of 
Oliphant, were glad to push for- 
ward, to claim his acquaintance, 
and to accompany him back to 
Kellie Castle, where at least he 
had now the first right to be. 
Pate felt himself left behind to 
the company of the tenants and 
the smaller lairds, who, like him- 
self, were rather patronised than 
on an equal footing with the 
great proprietors. Mr Melville 
made an effort to draw him into 
the quiet of the manse, which 
would have been safer; but it was 
more natural that, indignant and 
injured as he felt himself, he 
should prefer the sympathy of the 
others, who were full of angry 
suggestion and advice. The young 
man had been profoundly disap- 
pointed and cast down by Sir 
Walter’s will. It was the destruc- 
tion of his brightest hopes: but it 
had not occurred to him that the 
question was not closed, or that 
there might still be a chance of 
having justice done him. Now 
the utterances of companions were 
no longer in whispers. The doited 
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auld man? Was he indeed a 
doited auld man? Pate thought 
of the heavy look, the dreamy eye, 
the sudden kindling like a flame 
of Sir Walter’s brief words and 
moments of animation. He shook 
his head at first, but afterwards his 
own mind took fire. It was gall- 
ing to hear the voices, already gay, 
of the others who clustered round 
young Oliphant, and streamed 
after him, full of pleasure in 
the excitement of the stranger’s 
arrival, and also in their release 
from the gloomy ceremony: he 
and his friends came behind, and 
different were their tones and their 
looks. 

“Tt is e’en like the impudence 
of thae minions of the Court,” 
said one of the neighbours, “ that 
follow the English fashion, and 
despise their native ways.” 

“English fashion or no,” said 
another, “right is right. Body 
and banes! If it were me, I would 
have my lord before the Feifteen 
before I drew breath.” 

‘‘ And let them prove that the 
old knight was fit to mak’ a dis- 
position——” 

“ll tell ye just this, Over- 
Kellie,” said one of the tenants, 
raising an expository hand. “TI 
had a word with Andrew Morison, 
that is the cousin of Neil at the 
Castle, and the hired man of 
Maister Playfair of St Andrews, 
the writer—him ye ken of. He 
had a look within yon closed 
cha’mer, at his maister’s call, to 
bring in the papers. And An- 
drew, he says the auld man was 
like an auld ghaist—the colour o’ 
the pairchment spread out on the 
table, and his een dead in his heid.” 

“Which was nowise natural,” 
said another. “I hae seen him 
mysel’, when there was question 0’ 
a feu or siclike, that took his pairt, 
and a free-spoken man that would 
hae his argument and tak’ his jest 
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like another. You'll no tell me 
it’s the time to test, when a man’s 
like yon.” 

“Tf it had been a reasonable 
testament a 

“Or like a leal kinsman: now 
Sir Walter was aye considered a 
very honourable person when he 
was in his own command.” 

“Pate Oliphant,” said one of 
his own comrades, “I would fecht 
till my last drop o’ blood, before 
I wad yield Kellie Castle and your 
auld name to a popinjay of an 
Englished lord.” 

“My auld name,” said Pate, 
holding his head high, “is in no 
danger, Beaton, from any man.” 
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“Oh, ay, ay,” cried Beaton, 
impatiently, “we all ken your 
pride. But Oliphant of Over. 
Kellie is one thing and Oliphant 
of Kellie Castle is another: and 
Lord! if it were but for this 
day’s work——” 

‘Cause enough, and reason gude 
for feud or fray ; but it’s law and 
not blood that’s in the question,” 
said another. “A bit of yellow 
pairchment and a muckle false seal, 
and the name of a doited auld 
man!” 

All these speeches and many 
more of the same kind rang in 
Pate’s ear and echoed through and 
through him as he rode home, 


CHAPTER V. 


The house of Over-Kellie had 
not the dignity of the Castle; yet 
the living-room into which Peter 
strayed with absent eyes, flinging 
himself down on an oak bench 
beside the long table, was not 
entirely without pretension. The 
windows were high in the walls; 
the fire was a wide-spreading ingle, 
with some seats under its ruddy 
arch. A large oaken table occu- 
pied the centre of the room; but 
it was kept with greater care 
than was common, cleanly swept, 
with a pair of large silver candle- 
sticks on the high mantel-shelf, 
and some carving on the panels. 
On one side of the fireplace a 
casement had been put in with a 
broad sill, so that the women 
might have light for their work, 
and weapons hung upon the walls 
by way of ornament—an old 
Andrea Ferrara, and some pieces 
of plain armour such as were worn 
by squires and yeomen. The only 
thing that made any stronger call 
upon the attention was the carving 
of the mantelpiece, on which there 
was what seemed a rough copy of 


the shield which occupied a similar 
position at Kellie Castle, with the 
motto sprawling in rather un- 
gainly letters, out of proportion 
with the armorial bearings, A tovt 
povrvoir, in a lengthened scroll by 
itself. 

The Leddy, or, to compromise 
the matter, the Mistress of Over- 
Kellie, which was a title equally 
befitting, whether she was by right 
Gudewife or Leddy, came hurriedly 
out of the house to greet Pate, 
eager to hear all that had hap- 
pened, and what had specially be- 
fallen himself in this crisis of 
his affairs. The Mistress had still 
hoped, or persuaded herself she 
hoped, that the previous news 
about Sir Walter’s will might be 
untrue; and, as she followed her 
son up the few steps which led 
to the great room, had overflowed 
in a string of questions, echoed 
by her daughter Margaret, who 
followed close upon her steps. 
“Oh, Pate! what did they say till 
ye? was the writer there? was 
there any person that had autho- 
rity? Pate, my man, did you lay 
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his head in the grave ‘—for sure, 
it was your right.” 

“ Ay,” said Peter, “I laid his 
head in the grave—muckle good 
as that did me; for sure, as you 
say, it was my right.” 

“ And is it true about the testa- 
ment ?” asked his sister. 

“Tt canna be true—I will not 
believe it: it is but the ill-will of 
Maister Playfair,” said the Mis- 
tress; “‘they were ever against 
our house.” 

“Mother, mother, what has the 
writer to do with it? he cannot 
alter what Sir Walter says. But 
maybe it is not so ill as we thought,” 
said Margaret, with devouring eyes 
on her brother’s face. 

“Let me be! let me be! I 
would like a stoup of your ale, 
mother. The roads are very heavy 
both for man and beast.” 

“You are tired, my bonnie lad ! 
Na, I'll not say another word,” said 
the Mistress, while Margaret flew 
down-stairs to get him the refresh- 
ment he asked. ‘“ We might have 
thought if we had not been so 
taken up concerning the news. 
Na, na, I will not hurry you, my 
Patie. Just take your time, my 
bonnie lad!” 

And she seated herself on the 
settle near the fire, and took up, 
not without a little ostentation 
and with a sigh of excitement, her 
habitual work. Margaret stood 
gazing on the other side of the 
table while he drank, and their 
united force of curiosity and sus- 
pense moved him more by re- 
pression than it had done by 
utterance. 

“Well, then,” said Pate, “ hear 
this: my Lord Oliphant—that is 
the head of our name—if I were 
ten times over the first of it in 
Fife, no mortal man can contradict 
that.” 

A sob of opposition and protest 
came from the overcharged bosom 
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of the Mistress. Mortal man she 
was not, but woman; and there- 
fore resistant to every statement 
which diminished the importance 
of those she loved. 

“The head of our name,” re- 
peated Pate, with a wave of his 
hand, in fine acknowledgmecat of 
an allegiance which was not agree- 
able to him. ‘There is therefore 
excuse, if excuse were wanted. 
It is no alienation ; but might, in 
the language of some persons, be 
conceived a giving back,” 

Paté was not without his share 
of schooling ; he could be senten- 
tious, which has always been a 
possibility to a Scotsman, when 
he chose. 

“Given back!” said the quick 
Margaret, “ but it never came from 
thence. Look at the Buik, and 
look at the tree. It was no fief 
of Aberdalghie, but won by our 
awin spear and our awin bow.” 

The women were wild with this 
outrageous pretence; but Pate, 
whose heart, he thought, was 
broken, bent his head down on 
his hands, and spoke no word. 

Afterwards he began to tell 
them what had happened, which 
they listened to with cries of in- 
dignation and wrath. If it had 
been the Prince of Scotland (or of 
Wales, as it was heard with indig- 
nation that the heir of the crown 
was now to be called) who had tried 
to push forth Pate from his lawful 
place, his mother and sister would 
have risked their loyalty to resist 
it. But a young popinjay of a 
Master of Oliphant, as Robbie 
Beatoun had justly said! And 
then by degrees they elicited from 
Pate all he had heard about Sir 
Walter’s incompetence, and how 
Sir John and the Writer between 
them had swayed his mind, in 
spite of all that Maister Melville, 
good friend and true, had been 
able to do. 
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“T am no for fechting,” said 
the Mistress, ‘I’ve seen more 
of it in my time than I would 
desire to see again; but to sus- 
tain a mortal wrong, and not to 
say a word—I would raise the 
country afore I would abide 
that.” 

“I would rather sell my shoon 
off my feet, and my gown off my 
back!” said Margaret, ever the 
first to see what was the real 

uestion. 

‘‘ Whisht, mother, whisht! If 
it was to raise the country and 
haud the Castle against whoever 
should oppose! Ah!” cried Pate, 
with a sigh, “that was the way 
in the former days, when there 
was a king in Scotland.” 

‘* And whatfor no?” cried the 
Mistress, with a gleam of war in 
her eyes ; but then she threw her 
apron over her head and began 
to cry. “The Lord forgive me,” 


she said; “to bid the lads to 
fecht, that are aye o’er ready; 


and me that have seen the son 
brought in stiff and stark to his 
ain mother’s hearthstane! Oh 
no, wy Patie, no! I am an ill 
woman to think such thoughts.” 

“Tf that were the way of it!” 
cried Pate. ‘ But the strong hand 
will not serve us, mother; and he 
is the chief of our name. How 
could I rouse the fisher-lads at 
St Monance, that are ’most Oli- 
phants, against the head of our 
own name?” 

“There’s not one of them but 
would follow you, Pate. It is you 
that are the head of the name!” 

“Whisht, Peggy !—to their death 
and the ruin of their sma’ houses, 
and starvation to their bairns— 
me that should rather feed and fend 
them!” Peter half turned with a 
wave of his hand towards the motto 
rudely carved upon the mantel- 
piece, “A tovt povrvoir.” He 
pronounced it as his equal might 
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do today, Aw toutt pourvoire, 
“If ye ken nothing else, you 
ken the meaning of that.” 

The women turned their eyes to 
it sadly, both answering, yet with 
reluctance, to the spell. ‘ Indeed 
it was an ill day it was pitten 
there,” said the Mistress, shaking 
her head. ‘“ Your father, honest 
man—and blessed be his rest !— 
was just wud of these auld words, 
Never was there a crownpiece to 
ware upon unthankful folk but 
yon was what he said. Yon fishers 
in St Monance! He would point 
it to me that would have held him 
back, and says he, ‘ Ye dinna un- 
derstand, Marg’ret, but I under- 
stand. The haill tot provided for: 
that’s what it means—and the 
honour of my name.’ ‘ Laird, 
laird,’ I aye said, ‘you are far 
oer muckle taken up with the 
honour of your name.’” 

“ Not so,” said Pate. 

“Never so!” cried young Mar- 
garet, kindled and shining forth, 
her eyes “keen with honour” in 
a glow of youth and brightness 
against the old dull panelled 
wall. 

“And that is just what cuts 
deepest,” said the young man— 
“the law, and the siller: it is 
either to abide the wrong, or to 
risk the pickle Jand and the old 
rooftree, and your living, mother. 
Say that Peggy is safe in Rob 
Beatoun’s hands. But there is 
you and me, and them that hang 
upon us. Me, I could go away 
to the wars in Germany, where 
there’s ever place for a Scot, like 
many a kinsman before me; but 
that would be no pleasant issue 
for my mother.” 

“QO Pate! Pate!” she cried, 
otherwise speechless, holding up 
her hands in an agony. 

“ And the plea at law,” he went 
on. “The plea at law! there's 
something that is as devouring as 
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the grave. And it’s that is the 
only way. Look, mother! shall I 
take your living and mine and fling 
it to thae dogues? I might get 
righted of my wrong; but if not 
we would be beggars, with a wallet 
on our back and a staff in our 
hand. And what would come of 
the name, then, or the old o’erword 
of the name? My heart is just 
broken,” cried Pate, with a wild 
movement of his arms. ‘ Run the 
risk of everything we yet possess— 
or else brook the wrong. How is 
a man to decide? Whiles I think 
I would sooner perish than brook 
the wrong “ 

“You must not do it, you must 
not do it!” cried the mother and 
daughter in one breath. 

“Or be counted among the 
dyvors at the horn,” cried Pate. 
“The broken men that have 
neither land nor dwelling to their 
name. The Lord preserve me! but 
Iam ina sore strait. Dishonour 
one way and ruin the t’other. 
To be stripped of all, or to sit still 
like a coward and brook the wrong 
and the shame!” . 

At this moment the attention 
of the agitated group was suddenly 
diverted. The sound of a horse’s 
hoofs, urged in a headlong gallop 
along the road, had been audible 
for a minute or two: and now 
there rang into the air the sudden 
clash of the swinging gate, the 
bringing up of a horse upon the 
paved yard, and the sound of 
some one flinging from the saddle. 
“Where are they? in the big 
room?” some one cried: and the 
door swinging open admitted Mis- 
tress Jean from the Castle, breath- 
less with haste, excitement, and 
agitation, her fair face glowing, 
her bright hair waving, her riding- 
skirt splashed with the heavy mud 
of the road. ‘Oh take me in!” 
she cried. “Oh save me, Leddy ; 
I have no place to hide my head, 
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and Kellie has come into a stran- 
ger’s hands,” 

“My bonnie bairn!” cried the 
Mistress, rising from her seat, 
“who has dared to frichten you 
like this?” 

“Oh, I’m safe, I’m safe,” cried 
Mistress Jean, “now I’m here. 
But I thought I would never win 
here——” She flung herself into 
the great chair from which the 
Mistress had risen. ‘The hall is 
full of men,” she said, pushing 
back her hair from her forehead, 
* drinking wine and holding muckle 
loud talk —and my brother, Sir 
Walter, that was lying there yes- 
treen, only laid in his grave this 
very day.” 

“Tf there was any man that 
dared,” cried Peter, flaming up in 
response, with a kindled eye and 
flashing face, “to lay a little 
finger upon you ‘d 

“On me!” cried Mistress Jean, 
in high disdain. ‘ He would have 
brooked a buffet in reply, and 
that I can answer for; but yonder 
young lord—if he’s the Maister 
of Oliphant, as they say, he does 
muckle harm to a good name—he 
cried to me as a bonnie lass, the 
coward loon! and held wine to 
me to drink the health of the new 
lord—me! that am Leddy by all 
rules in my ain right.” 

“ And so you are,” cried Mar- 
garet, “I have ever said so—if 
nature and law were the same.” 

The Mistress shook her head. 
‘“Not for a lass, not for a lass!” 
she said ; but her kind hand rested 
with a caressing touch upon the 
girl’s shoulder. ‘Think no more 
o’t,” she said, “‘my bonnie doo! you 
are safe here.” 

‘“ But I must think more of it,” 
cried Mistress Jean. “Iam no doo, 
but of a fighting race. He is riding 
off the morn, that painted pyet of 
a Maister—maybe to-night. And 
by St Margaret !—which is a good 
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oath, for we bear her blood — I'll 
hold the auld house against him 
and all his! I will do it! Cousin 
Pate, you’re my chief vassal, for 
you're the next of the name: you’re 
my captain; up with you, when 
you hear what Isay! Raise every 
Oliphant in Fife. They are no 
maidens spinning at their wheels, 
but buirdly men!” 

Pate had started with a redden- 
ing cheek at the word vassal; but 
with another glance at her, a 
smile of wonderful tenderness and 
brightness came over his face, and 
he bowed his head with a look of 
mingled reverence and protection 
beautiful to see. ‘That am I,” he 
said, “and at my Lady’s bidding 
T'll——”_ He paused again. The 
old cloud, dissipated for a moment, 
came over him. ‘“ But, Mistress 
Jean,” he said, ‘‘ bethink you first 
what it will be. Clean rebellion 
against King and law.” 

“T have ever been a Queen’s 
woman,” cried Jean; “and that 
for your law!” she cried, snapping 
her fingers, ‘that takes your na- 
tive heritage out of your hands, 
because, at God’s will, not your 
own, you are a lass born instead 
of a man!” ; 

“Eh! and from the man also— 
the true heir—at the will of a 
doited auld laird,” cried the Mis- 
tress, forgetting the foremost grace 
of hospitality in her indignation 
for her son. 

** How dare you call my brother, 
Sir Walter, a doited ” cried 
Jean, with flashing eyes. And 
then suddenly she calmed down. 
“It’s maybe true, since both him 
and me we are cheated of our 
rights. And are ye then so slack, 
Peter Oliphant, that for the sake 
of King and law ye will not stand 
to defend your own?” 

‘Lady Jean,” said Pate, “I and 
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mine are at your orders, and our 
right is the same ; but for the lads 
that would follow me, and rise 
at your name—the fishers at St 
Monance, the small farmers in- 
till Carnbee—every man with his 
little gear that he has gathered 
out of the heavy ploughland or 
the stormy sea—do ye mind that 
every one would be putten to the 
horn, their sma’ tenements levelled 
with the earth, and their bairns 
scattered to the winds? For this 
house we are ready, though it 
means want for my mother and 
banishment (at the best) for me. 
We were not even without a 
thought of it, as they will tell 
you,—though I allow for our own 
hand,—till that glowered at me in 
the face.” 

“What?” cried Jean, staring 
wildly, as if he had pointed to a 
ghost. 

He pointed again in silence to 
the fireplace, where Jean’s lighter 
eyes caught the rough carving with 
a flutter of volatile observation. 
‘‘Eh!” she cried, “but it’s ill 
done! But all this mocking, and 
I want a true man. What are 
these auld words—if I kent what 
they meant—to you, Peter Oli- 
phant, and me?” 

“They are just the o’erword of 
the race,” he said, ‘‘ that our fathers 
have left to us—the best they could, 
and the most meaning in the least 
buik.! To provide for all, that’s 
what it means—no to devote them 
to death and ruin for our service. 
Mistress Jean, when you think 
well of it, that will suffice, I trow, 
for you and me.” 

“TI trow no such thing!” cried 
the girl ; “for what should a man 
die for if not for his laird’s rights, 
or his leddy’s, as the case may be? 
Is there aucht more honourable, 
Pate!—a good cause and a good 


1”? 
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weapon, and stout auld walls to 
hold against the world! Me, that 
am only a lass, the more’s the pity, 
it would put pith into the very 
arm of me!” 

She held it out, pushing up her 
sleeve—a well-knit, vigorous, brown 
arm, but so slim and soft that the 
tension of the general feeling was 
relieved by the sudden laugh into 
which she herself was the first to 
break. “But a pistol covers all 
that,” she added afterwards. “I 
could load and I could fire with 
any man.” 

“But no to shoot a neighbour 
dead,” said Margaret, with a shiver, 
holding the soft arm with two 
caressing hands, smoothing down 
the sleeve over it with a tender 
touch. The thrill ran through the 
other, too, though she tossed her 
fair head. 

“T did not say a neighbour ; but 
if it was yon fause gallant, with 
his air like a lady’s love, and his 
coarse cry to what he thought was 
a lass of no account Yon was 
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no gentleman, Cousin Pate,” she 
said, turning to him with a glance 
which made Pate’s face glow crim- 
son, and filled his heart with a 
sudden flood of pride and exhilara- 
tion. The appeal in itself carried 
a sanction higher than that of any 
court of honour. Jean’s implied 
acknowledgment of her rustic 
cousin’s highest claim could not 
have animated him more had it 
come from the king upon his 
throne. 

But the lamp burned late that 
night in the windows of Over- 
Kellie, and many were the anxious 
consultations held under its roof. 
As the evening went on, it was 
Pate and his mother whose voices 
were the most heard. Jean fell, 
like Margaret, into the position of 
an eager listener, submitting for 
the first time to the supremacy 
of strength and age, leaving the 
decision to them, flashing only 
now and then, as Margaret did, 
an eager light of suggestion upon 
every new discussion as it rose. 


CHAPTER VI, 


News were brought to Over- 
Kellie only in the afternoon of the 
next day that the new heir, who 
had made so ungracious an en- 
trance, was gone. It was brought 
by Neil Morison, in the faded 
velvet doublet which was his habit 
of state, attended by the varlet 
called Jaicque (Anglice, Jack), who 
was man enough to groom all the 
horses left in the Kellie stables—to 
wit, a sober steed of all work, now 
ridden by Maister Neil, and the 
skittish pony of Mistress Jean, 
who held in these old unused stalls 
something like the same position 
which her mistress held in the 
Castle. It was Jaicque who opened 
the gate, and ‘‘tirled at the pin” 
of the house door, and held the 


stirrup while the major-domo got 
down from his horse, which he 
did slowly and with difficulty. 
He had been Sir Walter’s faithful 
attendant, and long confinement 
to his master’s chamber had given 
to his scarcely more than middle 


age the aspect of an old man. He 
gave the Mistress a bow which 
almost alarmed her, it was so 
grand, a much finer bow than that 
with which he signified his sense 
of the presence of his own young 
lady, whom it appeared he had 
come to seek. 

“T was weel aware,” he said, 
“and it was the conviction of our 
Mistress Marjory, who is my Lady 
Jean’s auld caretaker, and kens 
her ways, that our young damsel, 
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Leddy Over- Kellie, would have 
taken shelter here.” 

“It was the natural place for 
her to come to,—my son Pate,” said 
the Mistress, “ being her own blood 
relation and next of kin.” 

‘“‘Madam,” said Neil, “ we've 
mair confidence in yoursel’ as a 
guardian than in any man what- 
somever. But we judge it quite 
safe for the young leddy to come 
her ways hame.” 

‘“T will never cross the door,” 
cried Jean, “as long as yon painted 
pyet, yon fause lord, is there.” 

“The popinjay,” said Margaret, 
in the background, proud of the 
name her lover had given. 

“He is nae lord,” said Neil ; 
‘his father is the Lord Oliphant, 
and he is but the Master, and may 
never be a lord at all for ought 
that we can tell,—nor would it be, 
I’m thinking, ony great loss to the 
name, for a wilder or a wantoner 
I have never seen. Anyway, 
Mistress Jean, he is gane. And, 
so far as I hear, none of them will 
meddle us more till the summer, 
and for the present you are better 
at hame than ony other where.” 

“Till the summer,” Jean said, 
with sparkling eyes. She gave a 
glance at Pate, who had just 
entered the room, and stood a 
little perplexed and doubtful on 
the threshold in his farmer’s dress, 
as he had hastened from the fields 
on hearing of this emissary from 
the Castle. For aught he knew, it 
might have been some scornful 
message from the interloper which 
Neil brought; and he stood, his 
ruddy face clouded with unusual 
sternness, expectant and somewhat 
defiant. ‘Cousin Pate,” cried 
Jean, over the head of the old 
servant, “yon popinjay is gone, 
and they are not coming back till 
the summer: the summer, and 
there’s three months to that. Oh, 
if ye were my real captain, and 
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like our forebears of the past! 
Neil, did you ever hear tell that 
Kellie Castle had held out against 
a mortal foe?” 

‘“ And where is the mortal foe, 
my young leddy? Sir Walter, my 
honoured master, had neither feud 
nor fray with any man—that is,” 
said Neil, with caution, “not for 
many a year.” 

“Eh! may the green turf lie 
soft upon him,” said the Mistress ; 
‘he was an auld, auld man.” 

“No so old as ye think — if it 
were not for care and sorrow. I 
have seen a stour about the Castle, 
and swords drawn, if that is what 
you mean, my Lady Jean. There 
are few castles in Scotland, nor 
even ha’-houses,” said Neil, “that 
could say less.” 

“Eh, and that is true!” said 
the Mistress; “but the present 
times are more quiet, the Lord be 
thanked !” 

‘The most of the fiery blood is 
away, said the old man. ‘ Your 
own son now, young Over-Kellie, 
there, where he stands, he has his 
farms and his fields to think of, 
and never fashes his thoom about 
feats of arms.” 

Pate, still lingering at the door, 
grew darkly red, and came forward 
with a gloomy brow. “I have 
my father’s sword, Maister Neil,” 
he said, “ready for any man that 
doubts my spirit.” 

“ Ay, ay, I ken that,” said the 
major-domo. ‘ The father’s sword, 
maist likely rusted to its scabbard, 
and as heavy as a plough pettle. 
But the young gallants have blades 
that flash out at a moment’s notice, 
as free as breath, though it’s the 
stoppage of breath they're bent 
upon.” The old servitor laughed, 
a low laugh, like the creaking of a 
door, at his own wit. But it was 
at Pate’s expense, and the young 
man felt it to the bottom of his 
heart. 
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“Yesterday was no day for a 
brawl,” he said ; ‘‘ but let him cross 
my gait again, and he will learn if 
there is rust or not on a man’s 
sword.” 

“T lovena the lad,” said Neil. 
“He has nae respect either for a 
young lass nor an auld man. But 
he’s no sweart with his blade, and 
he'll stand up to you were you 
Wallace wight.” 

It is hard upon a young man to 
be driven to protestations of what 
he would do if the occasion came, 
and Neil’s tone was bitter to Pate, 
in the uneasy pride of his position, 
thus waved aside more or less 
offensively not only by the others, 
but by the very servants of the 
others, conscious of all the external 
differences between the place he 
claimed and that to which, not- 
withstanding his claims of blood, 
he had been born. Might ill be the 
fate of that Oliphant who was first 
led away by love of a fair face, 
and married a farmer’s daughter, 
and settled down on a yeoman’s 
land! And yet that Oliphant was 
the source of all his claims, the 
honour of his house, and a far 
better man than if, like any swash- 
buckler, the laird’s younger son of 
Kellie had died in a foolish fray, 
and left behind him neither heir 
nor land. 

“Qousin Pate,” cried Jean, 
“mind that it is you I look to. 
I will not say another word ; but 
the walls, they are old and they 
are strong, and if the men are not 
stout, the knaves belie their name : 
and as for your auld motto, I just 
cast it in your teeth. Provide, 
then, an’ ye are so fond of it! 
and let it be for your lady, as is 
your bounden duty, and you the 
next kinsman.” She took up the 
edge of her riding-cape, which 
Margaret with affectionate devo- 
tion had been arranging on her 
shoulders — at the spot where 
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the gold lace with which it was 
trimmed was frayed and broken— 
and held it up to him. ‘“ Next 
kinsman, and only friend,” she 
said, putting her hand into his 
with a gleam of moisture in her 
eyes that made them twice as 
bright as usual: and they were 
bright enough at all times, as 
bright as stars to Pate’s thought. 
They were not the Oliphant eyes, 
which in their kind were not to 
be despised, brown, glowing, and 
liquid, full of laughter and light: 
but blue, with such a sparkle in 
them as the sapphire has, and 
shooting out rays like arrows— 
that kind of blue fire which has 
something in it more keen than 
the brown, piercing and cutting 
like a dart. It softened with the 
last words, and the water swam in 
the darkness of the blue. 

Pate said little for the rest of 
the day to the inquisitive and anx- 
ious women of his house; but he 
pondered long as he strode about 
the fields in the afternoon, and 
later in the night, when the labour- 
ers had gone to their houses, to 
the scattered clump of lowly cot- 
tages that sheltered beyond the 
farm - buildings, and all the mem- 
bers of the family within the house, 
bound to be early astir in the morn- 
ing, had gone to rest. There had 
been talk enough and consultation. 
But though the Mistress and Mar- 
garet had not been able to refrain 
from carrying on the arguments 
of last night between themselves, 
there was a consciousness even in 
their minds that it was he alone 
who had to decide. And they 
had withdrawn to their beds, a 
little reluctant, yet constrained 
by necessity and a sense of duty, 
to leave him to himself. It was 
a relief to him when they were 
gone, and yet it troubled him to 
feel himself left under the flicker- 


ing light of the cruse in the still- 
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ness of the house to face this 
problem which was his, and not 
another’s. He had been more or 
less of an easy mind during all his 
youth, disturbed from time to time 
by his gentle blood and his possi- 
bilities, which from shadows, that 
they had been at. first, had grown 
into present and real things, as old 
Sir Walter’s family had failed one 
by one, and it had become more 
and more apparent that it was he, 
and only he, who was the heir. 
The lass who was the last of the 
house of Kellie had not seemed of 
much importance to Pate’s eyes, 
—not more than she had been 
to old Sir Walter, who was her 
brother, though he might almost 
have been her grandfather, and to 
whom she was an accident, trouble- 
some, and sometimes exasperating 
to think of, and therefore - pushed 
aside and not considered at all. 
Neither did Pate think of her. 
He had been troubled at times by 
the consciousness that he had not 
been bred so well as he was born— 
that he had about him that some- 
thing of the fields and the plough 
which made him different from the 
young gallants, the flash of whose 
ready rapiers from the scabbard 
was, as Neil had said, with wise 
and wounding justice, unlike the 
deliberate drawing of the sword 
which perhaps had rusted a little 
in its sheath, And the thought 
of this, and such incidents as had 
occurred yesterday, when the train 
of gentlemen who, though they re- 
sented his intrusion, and sup- 
ported Pate in his rights, still 
crowded about the Master of Oli- 
phant, and left his kinsman to 
such consolation as the humbler 
yeomen could bestow, —had irri- 
tated and vexed him. It seemed 
to Pate a humiliation, not only 
that they should withdraw, but 
that he himself should care. 

But all these thoughts had gone 
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like last year’s snow, in a new di- 
lemma very differently felt. That 
he should not after all be the next in 
succession, the just heir; that there 
should be someone between him and 
Kellie,—to have discovered this, 
had he ever anticipated or dreamt 
of such a possibility, would have 
been in all his previous thoughts a 
sort of deathblow. But somehow 
that dread discovery did not hurt 
him atall. No; nor that he should 
be recognised as the first vassal, 
the loyal servant of this intruder, 
who shut him out of his lawful 
inheritance. He had tried for a 
moment to be angry, even to be 
wounded, but he had not succeeded. 
It had given him a shock ; but the 
shock had been such as the dis- 
covery of a new inheritance, a 
something better even than Kellie, 
might have given. Who was it, 
this true heir, for whom he was 
called upon to give up the claim 
which had been dear as his life? 
who commanded him imperiously 
as the first vassal, the nearest 
kinsman, servant, and officer. It 
would have been incredible to him 
that he should have accepted such 
a position; that he should have 
met the call, not with defiance, 
rage, denial, but with a consent 
and acquiescence which astonished 
himself; which filled him with 
generous emotion, with a kind of 
pleasure, with a soft humorous 
sense of something beyond reason 
in it, foolish, noble, more exquisite 
than any emotion he had ever felt 
before. To secure the home of his 
fathers, the hope of his life, the 
right most dear to him—for Jean! 
not for himself. It brought the 
moisture into his eyes, a dew of 
pain, yet warm with every sweet- 
ness. He turned round on the 
heavy wooden stool, beside the big 
table, on which he sat, and fixed 
his eyes on the words scrabbled 
in stone upon the chimney, and 
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still more misshapen and irregular 
in that medium through which 
he looked at them, “A Tovr 
povrvorr.” What meaning had 
been in these words! He had 
seen himself the master of his 
fathers’ house, the head of his 
name, the providence of his race. 
Not an Oliphant in St Monance, 
not a fisher on the coast, that 
would not be the better for him, 
that would not rejoice to think 
that the auld blood had been re- 
vived in the new master, and 
every ancient tradition of kind- 
ness from lord to vassal made 
true. It was no ignoble hope 
that had been in the young man’s 
heart. No one had ever called old 
Sir Walter an ill laird; but he 
had grown old, indifferent, rapt 
in the shadows of his old age, no 
longer capable of thought or care 
for those around him. Whereas 
Pate was young, full of sympathy, 
full of vigour, knowing every man 
and caring for every house. To 


ery “An Oliphant!” in a street 


brawl, or take the crown of the 
causeway from any passer-by, had 
not been in his thoughts; but to 
be the defence of his own folk, 
the champion of Fife, one of the 
supporters of the common weal ! 
Pate rose up with a start, prick- 
ed by his thoughts, and went to 
the fireplace—leaning his head up- 
on the rude carving, and gazing 
down at the smouldering red on 
the hearth. Would she be that? 
A bit of a lass, not much more 
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than a child, without knowledge ; 
also a creature of caprice, moved 
not, like himself, by long-held, 
long-pondered resolution, but by 
every wind that blew, by sudden 
impulses, perhaps unwise, by the 
counsel of the moment, born to- 
day and gone to-morrow. He 
pressed his brow upon the stone 
till the carving was printed upon 
it, as it had been before on his 
heart. Who could tell what mood 
would sway her, what strength 
she would have, what instruc- 
tion would commend itself to 
her—what (and perhaps this was 
the great question of all)—what 
husband she would marry? But 
that question, which suddenly 
roused the blood in every vein, 
so that Pate felt a sudden flush 
go over him from head to foot,— 
that question had to be crushed at 
once, having nothing to do with 
the matter. That was not his 
affair. No such solutions from 
fairyland were to be brought into 
the consideration of a man’s duty. 
The women might dwell upon 
them. They might so, if they 
would, set injustice right, and 
contradict the laws of nature at 
their pleasure; but such consid- 
erations were not for him. The 
question was not one of fancy or 
of chance, but of what he, a strong 
man and a steadfast, taking grave- 
ly into consideration every side 
of the subject, was to do: and 
this was what he had to settle 
now. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“My friend Pate,” said Sir John 
Low, “I cannot think that you 
have so little sense—a young man 
of havins, as I have ever kent 
you—as to oppose my Lord Oli- 
phant in his lawfu’ rights. The 
estate has been gifted to him fully 





and fairly by him that had the 
power. And you have but the 
drap’s blood. We are not deny- 
ing your blood-right. You are 
the next of kin; but if Sir Walter 
thought it the best thing to put 
back the auld lands under the 
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hand of the undoubted head of 
the house——” 

“Tt is just that that will have 
to be tried,” said Pate. 

“Man,” cried Sir John, “ what 
are you but a distant kinsman 
after all? And my lord also is 
a kinsman — maybe farder off in 
degree, but assured in line as the 
fountainhead to the stream.” 

“Mess John,” said Pate, “ we 
will leave counting the degrees. 
There is one that needs no count- 
ing, being the child of the same 
father, and more near in kin than 
I am, as I frankly allow.” Here 
Pate lifted his bonnet from his 
head with a certain solemnity. 
“That she is a maid and not a 
man is nought; for the maid has 
succeeded to the father as long 
as there has been law in Scot- 
land. And I have even heard 
say ” 

“ Mistress Jean!” cried the cu- 
rate, elevating his eyebrows; and 
he smote Pate on the back a jovial 
blow, all unlike his lean form and 
“Ha, my 


the gleam in his eyes. 
bonnie lad! you are none so sim- 


ple for a country clown. You 
would strengthen one ill claim with 
another, and win the knight’s spurs 
by the help of the distaff? Whiles 
it is not a bad plan.” 

That Pate’s cheek should have 
flamed at this filled him with a 
sense of humiliation; but it was 
anger and not shame that brought 
the red, which flushed fiercely over 
his brow and lent a red light to 
his hazel eyes. 

“The lady’s claim is firm as 
Carnbee Law,” he said. “I yield 
to it, with no liking, nor even 
surety of welldoing. She may 
carry the auld castle that is the 
home of my fathers into a stranger 
name — the whilk would be the 
grief of my life. I yield to her, 
because I cannot in justice with- 
stand. She claims me as her 
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defender, which doubtless I am, 
being the first man—in Fife—of 
my name.” 

Sir John, who had been staring 
at him open-mouthed, here burst 
into a laugh. ‘And you tell me 
that’s your reason!” he cried, in 
a derisive tone. 

“You, or any man,” said Pate, 
calmly. ‘And I would do the 
same,” he added with a smile, 
turning upon the half-priest, who 
followed stealthily, as far as he 
dared, the habits of the old faith, 
sure of indulgence in the unsettled 
state of affairs—‘‘I would do the 
same if I were one of your lambs, 
that tell you all in your ear ahint 
the kirk-door.” 

‘It would be well for you, my 
lad, if you did the same,” said 
the curate, reddening in his turn; 
“and ye should hear from me that 
when you lippen to a young lass 
you are a fool for your pains.” 

“What!” said Pate, “is that 
the counsel you give, Sir John? 
To leave the orphan lass unde- 
fended, and bow the head to the 
silken lord? That is not the lear 
that has been learned to me.” 

“Silence, yeoman!” cried the 
angry curate. ‘‘Are you one to 
teach your betters, let alone your 
priest ?” 

“ Ay,” said Pate, “or any honest 
man ; and I acknowledge no priest 
but only him that teaches the 
Word—which never yet bade to 
pass over the weak, even when 
it is to your own hurt, as this 
is to mine.” 

‘“‘Here’s one coming that will 
give you grand reason for every 
fule-deed you like to do,” cried 
Sir John—‘‘ay, and tie you up 
safe and fast to the lass that ye 
think has such a grand tocher. 
But bide awhile, bide awhile, Pate 
the pious. Succouring orphans is 
a fine thing when your own rights 
are not so clear as ye thought; 
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but when you find a useless wife 
on your hands, and all the cows 
to milk, and the byres_ to 
clean——” 

“ You have an ill tongue, if you 
were ten times a priest!” cried 
Pate, with a clouded brow. 

But the controversy was stopped 
by Master Melville, who came 
up hastily, quickening his usually 
sober steps at the sound of Pate’s 
voice raised above its usual tone, 
and the laughing, scornful attitude 
of Sir John. 

“Your look is not peaceful, 
Peter,” he said, “nor your eye 
content.” 

“Did ye expect to find me con- 
tent, Maister Melville,” said Pate, 
“with my rights taken up by 
others, and myself scorned before 
my neighbours? I would then be 
a man not like other men.” 

“The Lord of Over-Kellie,” said 
Sir John, “ was, by my faith, near 
upon charging me with a cartel of 
war to that other nobleman the 
Lord Oliphant; but that I am a 
man of peace and carry no gage.” 

“You might moderate your jest- 
ing, Brother Low,” said Melville, 
“and so show yourself a man of 
peace. This is not the time, Peter, 
to bandy words, with whosoever it 
may be. You have your duty to do 
for your kindred and your name.” 

“It is what I am ready to do 
at all times,” cried Pate, hastily, 
eager to find in the minister’s face 
the counsel already established in 
his own. 

“Wewill say good morrow, first,” 
said Melville, ‘‘to this reverend 
brother. It is an evil thing to be 
overly much concerned with the 
affairs of this world, Maister Low. 
Here are you and me, both led 
away by these heathenish disputes, 
that should have been in our 
quiet studies pondering our ser- 
mons, and the Lord’s Day coming 
on———” 
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**T am no man for long sermons,” 
said Sir John, “nor am I liked 
the less on that account, so far 
as I can see.” 

‘Well, sermons are my trade,” 
said Melville, passing his brother- 
clergyman with a bow. He put 
his arm in Pate’s, and led the 
young manwith him, gently forcing 
his steps. ‘All he means,” said 
the minister, holding Pate’s arm 
tight and leading him on, “is to 
make you talk and give forth your 
foam and nonsense, the whilk he 
will turn into solid mischief. I 
hope I am no uncharitable,” he 
added, devoutly ; “‘but come you, 
Patie, my man, and talk out your 
soul: you are safer with me than 
with him.” 

‘““No, minister,” said Pate, “I 
have no need for blethering, as 
you seem to think: my mind is 
steadyand madeup. Theyounglady 
is more wronged than I am. She 
is her father’s just heir. She 
claims me as her first servant, 
and I allow the claim. I am the 
man nearest to her. I am fecht- 
ing, and I will fecht, to the death, 
for her right and not mine.” 

* Pate! lad!” said the minister ; 
his voice faltered, and even his 
step for the moment. Then he 
cried, ‘““No wonder he did not 
understand ! ” 

But Pate neither comprehended 
nor desired to comprehend the 
meaning of this reply. He was 
entirely preoccupied with his own 
thoughts. ‘That is my solemn 
determination,” he said. “I have 
had my fancies; but then I kent 
nothing of her, nor of her just 
rights. I will get them for her if 
I can, minister: it is my first 
duty, as the next of the name.” 

“She is but a lassie,” said the 
minister, “and a wild one; no 
training, no mother, grown up just 
like a blade o’ grass on the lee. 
There is no telling what the like 
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of her may do. She will take 
your very heart out of your life, 
and never ken what a gift it is. 
She may not even thank you. 
She may think it’s only her right 
and your duty.” 

“And what is it else?” said 
Pate. ‘You are all the professor 
I ever had: if my lear is poor it 
is your blame. I think I have 
heard from your very mouth that 
if a man does not stand for his 
ain, specially for them of his own 
house——” 

“Oh, laddie, do not tackle me 
out of my own mouth!” cried the 
minister, peevishly ; ‘‘ many a fool- 
ish thing I’ve said. Meantime, 
you must mind that when the 
Apostle said yon, he was thinking 
nought of a man’s house, according 
to your meaning of the word. 
Little recked that holy man of 
the Oliphants or any Scots name, 
with their pride and their clan- 
ships. What he meant was the 
man’s wife and his bairns—and no 
a distant cousin twenty times re- 
moved.” 

“No more than three times, 
minister,” said Pate; ‘“‘make me not 
out more loon than laird. And as 
she’s her father’s daughter, and he 
so old a man, she is of the elder 
generation, my father’s second 
cousin, and no more than second 
cousin once removed to me. And 
what could oe nearer my own 
house than that? Nay, the holy 
man, as you say—I wot not how to 
call him—would e’en have been of 


my mind.” 

“Paul he was, and not always 
favourable to Peter,” said Mel- 
ville, shaking his head, yet with a 


tremulous smile on his face. 
“Pate, I will ask you but one 
thing. Is it for the hope of this 
maiden’s love that you take up her 
forlorn cause ?” 

“Maister Melville,” said Pate, 
‘“ T ken not if I love her ; but reason 
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none have I to think that she hag 
ever wared a thought on me, 
There is clear in my mind the 
danger, and mostly the certainty, 
that she will mate with some 
stranger and carry the auld 
house into another name, — the 
whilk would be bitter to me— 
more bitter than words can say,” 

“If it is so,” said the minister, 
‘then the Lord bless you, my lad, 
Pate. Laird or no laird, you are 
a true man, and that’s better than 
rank or high degree.” 

“You mind, minister,” said Pate, 
with a smile, ‘ Aw towtt powrvoire 
—you were the first to learn me 
what its meaning was.” 

““T was ever a fool,” said Mel- 
ville, “and ever will be! It is 
not that kind of lesson that makes 
a man win lairdship and land.” 

“But it is maybe the best con- 
solation when he has to bide with- 
out them,” Peter said. 

They had come in their walk 
within sight of Kellie Castle, 
which stood square and strong, 
rising with its turrets to the sky 
from amid the peaceful fields, as 
it still stands undismayed by all 
the progress of the centuries. It 
is a little grim and grey in the 
darkness of its stone walls nowa- 
days, all Scotland having been 
seized since then with that false 
reserve which discredits colour ; 
but in these days, no doubt, much 
of the rough mass, especially in 
its out-buildings, must have shone 
in white or yellow, the old tints, 
weather - stained and _ glorious, 
which the country then loved. 
Pate looked towards that home of 
his fathers, lifting once more the 
bonnet from his brow. It had 
been a kind of idol to him through- 
out his youth, his every hope had 
centred in it; it had been his 
ambition, the desire of his heart— 
not an ignoble one. He looked 
upon it now with a smile full of 
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sorrow and disappointment, and a 
thought, had he known it, higher 
than any other hope that had ever 
before centred upon Kellie. If it 
were won for her, then would it 
be well lost. 

‘Fare thee weel, auld Kellie,” 
he said with a half laugh to hide 
that tremor; ‘thou wilt never be 
to me or mine; and I have glowered 
at thee, and longed for thee all my 
life long: which maybe you will 
say, minister, is just a judgment 
on me for a covetous thought.” 

“You will never hear such a 
word from me, Pate, my man,” 
said the minister. ‘I have more 
opinion, if I dare to say it, of your 
good Lord and mine.” 

He, too, lifted his hat in rever- 
ence as he spoke, and after a 
moment both turned away. 

“ After all,” said Master Mel- 
ville, ‘this is not the subject on 
which I sought you in haste, my 
lad, Pate. I hear that yonder 
wild lassie, hot with her race and 
her youth, is for defending the auld 
Castle by force of arms. She will 
call out every Oliphant in the 
Kingdom of Fife, you the cap- 
tain: she will fill the stores with 
provender, and furbish up the 
auld armour, and hold the place 
against lord and loon. It’s over 
the whole country-side already, 
and the lads at St Monance all 
alow. There needs but a spark to 
fall, and there will be a blaze to 
light up Fife. Pate, do you think 
what that would be? Two whole 
parishes put to the horn. The 
men, that are the breadwinners, in 
prison or hounded out of the land. 
The women helpless with their 
bairns; the boats all useless on 
the shore, the plough in the fur- 
row. Ever have I learned you, 
Pate Oliphant, that a man’s first 
thought should be for them about 
him that are in want of good guid- 
ing and help to do well. You 
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cannot stand against the law. 
You cannot stand against the 
chief of your name, that has riches 
and troopers at his command 
(though well I wot he is a wastrel, 
and his son after him). Mistress 
Jean, she is but a bairn. The 
right and the wrong have gone 
to her head, and of the conse- 
quences she takes no thought. 
Vain to speak till her of ruined 
houses and men slain or banished. 
She just thinks of victory and the 
three silver crescents waving over 
Kellie, and the tyrant driven 
away. As if she was a queen 
fighting for her crown—and, waes 
me! we have well known in this 
generation what comes of that.” 

Pate had walked on by the 
minister’s side, silent, his head 
bowed, listening. He looked up 
hastily, interrupting— 

“A princess; but with more 
right than the law, and more 
innocence than that gowan-flower. 
There is no similitude.” 

“Nor am I making any com- 
parisons, Pate Oliphant,” said the 
minister with a smile; “ but what 
is all that,” he cried, as a sound as 
of shouting and tumult came to 
them over the cliffs on the breeze 
which is always fresh (or salt as 
the case may be) blowing off the 
Firth over the Fife braes. 

They had walked far in their 
talk, and were now near the old 
village of St Monance, with its old 
kirk dating from the days of King 
David, that “sore sanct for the 
crown.” The sound evidently 
came from that quarter, and both 
the men quickened their steps 
accordingly. The village consisted 
then, as now, of a straggling line 
of red and moss-grown cottages, 
parallel—if any parallel could be 
to a coast cut up in zigzags by the 
line of rocks—with the margin of 
the sea. It was entirely a fisher 
village, the boats drawn up high 
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in the rocky openings of the beach, 
almost on a level with the houses, 
and nets spread everywhere, dry- 
ing, or mending, or being baited 
at every point. But in the centre 
of the “toun,” where the space 
between the houses and the sea 
was a little wider, was a little 
crowd of fishermen, their dark 
figures lighted up by a touch of 
brighter colour in a kirtle or 
petticoat, and the white specks of 
the mutches which every decent 
woman wore. They were all cir- 
cling round a gayer figure in their 
midst, Mistress Jean to wit, up- 
lifted on her pony, with her hair 
flowing under her riding-cap, the 
highest light in the picture, as her 
delicate face was, among all the 
ruddy, weather - beaten, glowing 
countenances round. Jean had, 
it was evident, been making some- 
thing like an oration to her as- 
sembled vassals, and, her eyes 
shining, her hair waving, her 


arm in the air, had kindled the 


fishers to enthusiasm. ‘ We are 
Oliphants all,” she was saying as 
the minister and Pate came up, 
“every one kin, far off or near: 
and hey for the silver crescents and 
bonnie Kellie Castle, that never 
owned master since the days of 
Bruce but ” she stopped with 
the pause of natural eloquence as 
her kinsman pushed inte the 
crowd: then waving her whip, 
cried with all the force of her 
young voice, and a daring which 
brought the blood to her cheek, 
** Pate Oliphant’s line, and mine.” 

Never was a touch more effec- 
tive. As he pushed forward, 
scarcely hearing what she said, 
there rose a general shout, ‘ Pate 
Oliphant and the bonnie Leddy ; 
Leddy Jean and the kind house 
o Kellie! We're for them and 
nae land-loupers. The Bruce’s 
blood and the auld name!” 

“ Mistress Jean,” said Pate, 
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‘what do ye here? This is no 
court of law, to judge between you 
and him that, right or wrong, is no 
land-louper, but the head of our 
name.” 

*‘ Land-louper yourself, Pate Oli- 
phant!” cried Jean, in high indig- 
nation. ‘Let go my bridle! If 
you will not tell the lads, what is 
left to me but to do it? and you, 
if you will not speak, be silent, sir! 
for though I do you all honour, 
and name you with myself, you 
are but my vassal like the rest, 
and that you ken!” 

Pate’s bonnet was in his hand, 
and he bowed low; but he held 
her bridle without flinching, though 
pony and rider both rebelled. “It 
is not safe for a spirity creature 
like this,” he said, “the roaring 
of those loons so near her lug, 
Silence, lads! The lady under- 
stands, without more of your 
rowting, that you're all leal, and 
her friends.” 

The men had slunk a step back- 
ward in dismay at what seemed 
to them a family quarrel. They 
brightened again, and answered, 
‘““Ay, that are we!” “To our 
last drap o’ blood!” ‘ And your's 
too, Maister Pate !”—with a sub- 
dued clamour, daunted by his 
look, for he was not a man to 
trifle with, as they knew. 

“My bonny bairn,” Mr Mel- 
ville was saying at the other side, 
“if you will curb your pony to 
an auld man’s pace, I would fain 
go with you. There’s danger baith 
for man and beast here.” 

* And what do I care for dan- 
ger?” cried Jean ; ‘it’s just half 
the pleasure. Bid Pate Oliphant 
let go my bridle. Do you think, 
me that am ’most in arms for my 
rights, I will be guided by him ?” 
She touched the excited pony with 
her whip, which made a bound, 
scattering the fisher-folk. But not 
Pate, who, setting his teeth, and 
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digging his heels into the earth, 
held her with a grasp of iron. 
Jean had the whip raised again, 
with the intention, it seemed, this 
time, of striking him, when the 
minister called out to her— 

“Slip down, lassie! the little 
beast is wild wud; she'll dash you 
against the rocks ; she’ll have your 
brains out: slip down, slip down, 
and you'll take little harm.” 
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“Leddy, ye canna haud her a 
minute longer,” cried a fisher—one 
rushing on each side to pluck her 
from her saddle. But the girl 
blazed over them, her hair waving 
in their faces, her blue eyes dart- 
ing fire. 

“ Away!” she cried. ‘“ Away! 
Hold off! She may master you 
and me, but shell not master 
Pate!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


There ensued after this a very 
dark time in the life of Peter 
Oliphant of Over-Kellie. When 
Jean found that not she, any more 
than the pony, could master Pate, 
she withdrew altogether her favour 
and friendship from him. Shut up 
within the old house, which Lord 
Oliphant after that one demonstra- 
tion of taking possession left un- 
visited, she passed the lingering 
spring and summer, often seen 
about the country roads on her 
pony, but keeping up a seclusion 
within, quite uncongenial to her 
temper, and which even Margaret 
from Over-Kellie was not allowed 
to break. The suit at law, brought 
before the courts by her kinsman 
and next friend on her behalf as a 
minor, —that Sir Walter’s will 
might be set aside as barred by her 
right of succession, and also as pro- 
cured by undue influence, when in 
his age and weakness he was no 
longer able fully to exercise his 
faculties, excited for a moment 
her hottest wrath. She burst forth 
upon Maister Melville, who gave 
her the information, with blazing 
artillery of looks and words, of 
which he avowed that could the 
first have slain him he would now 
have been a lost man. But the 
mild divine, being full of experi. 
ence and observation, believed he 
saw behind all this fury a certain 


exultation. ‘How daured he, 
after denying me, and contradict- 
ing me, and leaving me here to 
eat my heart, while he went off 
to his plough, the dastard, no 
to answer his lady’s call! And 
I doubt not he’s laying his fur- 
rows and sowing his grain as if 
there was no such person as Jean 
Oliphant shut up in Kellie,” the 
girl cried, glowing with rage and 
curiosity and eagerness. ‘ You 
can tell him that it’s he that 
is the land-louper, and no credit 
to his gentle blood, to turn his 
back on the auld house and upon 
me.” 

“No back of his has been turned 
on any lawful risk,” said the min- 
ister ; ‘‘on certain destruction no 
brave man will run if he is other 
than a fool. Ken you what your 
kinsman is doing, Mistress Jean? 
He is risking his whole living, 
with the chance of loss that will 
banish him the country—and that 
not for himself, as once he thought, 
but for you.” 

“ Banish him the country !” said 
Jean, with blanched lips. 

“ Ay, my little maiden, you ken 
not either the risk or the pain. 
You think it is but to out with 
the flag, and load the arquebus, 
and the right will prevail ; whereas 
it would be death to many a bonny 
lad, and destruction to many an 
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honest house, and no hope to do 
more.” 

‘* All that,” she cried, with an 
impatient wave of her hand, “is 
over and gone, since he refused 
and would not stand by me, nor 
be my captain as I bade him; but 
to gang to the law is one thing and 
be banished the country is another. 
And who would banish him the 
country for standing by his—next 
friend? if that is what you call it,” 
she added, in a subdued voice. 

The minister smiled within him- 
self to see how swiftly she had 
accepted the position, notwith- 
standing her first revolt; but he 
proceeded to explain to her that 
the law cost much siller, and 
Peter had little but his land and 
his old house; and if the plea 
lingered long—as it might well 
do—till all his money was spent, 
there would be nothing for him 
when he had secured a living for 
his mother but to quit Scotland, 
either for the foreign wars, like so 


many of the Scots, or to sail away 
to one of the New-found-lands over 
the seas, where folk said there were 
estates for the asking, a fine caller 
climate, none of your tropiques, a 


new Scotland cold but fair. And 
then Jean wept, and declared that 
she would not have it, that no man 
should risk life or land for her 
cause: and afterwards dried her 
eyes and waved her golden locks, 
and declared that it was even like 
him, just like what was to be looked 
for from Pate, and showed that 
he was the maist fulish lad in all 
the land, as she had always said. 
But even after this she would 
not come forth nor make friends, 
though Margaret, when next she 
came to the Castle gate, was 
brought up to the hall, and many 
kisses passed between the girls, 
and still more kind words. 

The cause was heard, by good 
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fortune, with less delay than was 
feared, and it was thought at first 
with much prospect of success, 
Pate himself, being anxious, made 
more than one visit to Edinburgh, 
which indeed was a journey in 
those days. 

But, alas! there was no longer 
any occasion for hope, when one 
day in July when the sun was. at 
its hottest, and the genial earth 
warm through and through, and 
the corn turning red against the 
blue of the sea, as I saw it but the 
other year, glowing as if it would 
take light and flame—Pate Oli- 
phant, just come back, and weary 
with the journey, stood hard by his 
own hall-door, leaning upon the 
wall, his bonnet low on his brow, 
and his heart full of trouble. He 
had flung out of the big room from 
his mother’s questions and his 
sister’s outcries of sympathy and 
distress, feeling that he could not 
bear even the sympathy, much less 
the questions: how was this, and 
how was that? when all he could 
tell or think of was just that 
the cause was lost. Oh, easy 
enough to see how it was, if 
they would but think, instead of 
asking questions! My Lord Oli- 
phant had friends enow; he was 
a lord of King James’s Court ; he 
was sib to all the nobles, and 
even to one of those carles on the 
judges’ bench, with their muckle 
wigs and their weariful tongues. 
A losing litigant is prone to be 
doubtful of the impartiality of the 
law. Pate Oliphant could not but 
feel that, had he been Oliphant of 
Kellie (as he ought to have been), 
any suit of his would have been 
more safe to end as he wished. 

He was standing there, idly 
lashing the air with the riding- 
switch that was still in his hand, 
his bonnet low on his brow, and 
his heart in his bosom, when there 
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came suddenly into the silence of 
the afternoon a sound of horse’s 
hoofs at the gallop on the rough 
road that led to the house. Mar- 
garet, who had come out after her 
brother, cried out with a start, 
“Hear till her! It is Jean’s 
powney, the little wild beast— 
wild like her mistress. It’s our 
Leddy Jean.” 

“Leddy, puir lassie!” cried the 
Mistress ; “‘no more Leddy, if a’ 
be true, Margaret, than you or 
me.” 

“And even so worthy of the 
more respect,” cried Pate, rousing 
from his despair. There was no 
mistaking the break-neck gallop, 
which seemed to join the two, 
pony and girl, in one personality. 
Jean’s one idea now, clearly told 
by every flying beat of the hoofs 
upon the road, was a fiery desire 
to get there, to fling herself upon 
the protection or sympathy of her 
friends. Pate flung his bonnet on 
the ground, and hastened to throw 
open the gate, receiving her with 
uncovered head and _ reverential 
gesture, as if she had been a queen. 
But Mistress Jean, in hot haste, 
too impetuous to pause, flashed 
past him like a gleam of sudden 
light—her golden locks flying, her 
complexion bright with haste and 
excitement. She drew up before 
the door, and flung herself from 
the pony’s back without waiting 
for any aid. ‘‘They have come, 
they have come!” she cried, with 
only breath enough to say the words. 
She was so keen, however, to tell 
her story, that the immediate pain- 
ful meaning of it was lost in eager- 
ness, ‘“ Here am I, flung upon you 
like a stone, fired out upon you 
like a bullet out of a gun,” she 
cried, with a laugh of excitement. 
“O Pate Oliphant! if ye would 
but have done it, you and me 
would have been in harness this 
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day, and the silver crescents flying 
out-owre the grey wall! for they 
are come—they are come!” 

“The silver crescents,” said 
Pate, “are their cognisance as 
well as yours and mine: and they 
have won the day.” 

“Listen to me,” cried Jean, 
shaking her half-curled locks about 
her ears, her eyes blazing, her coun- 
tenance, in her excitement, undis- 
mayed. “I was sitting quiet in 
the great window, thinking no 
harm, when in a moment there 
arose sic a tumult as if a haill 
army had broken in; and before I 
could say more than a word to old 
Marjory, there they were, bursting 
up ilka stair, some from the west 
tower, some from the south, with a 
clatter of rapiers by their side, and 
spurs on their heels—the villain 
sound,” she cried, “and them no 
better than reivers upon a poor 
maiden—but notwithstanding,” she 
added, pausing with a sigh, “a 
bonnie noise!” She cast a sudden 
glance at Pate, standing there in 
the dust of his journey, the sun 
shining on his bared head. He 
had no swingeing rapier, but a 
whinger in his belt and a spur on 
his heel, for use and not for show, a 
subdued figure, not like the gallants 
in their bravery. He felt this 
glance to the bottom of his heart, 
divining something of it, but not 
Jean’s instant second thought, that 
not one of them, fine as they might 
be, was such a bonnie lad! 

*T am telling ye,” cried Jean, 
renewing her tale with a flush upon 
her cheeks which came from her 
own consciousness of that thought, 
“that they all burst in in a mo- 
ment, men’s voices, and the jing- 
ling and the clattering of them, 
that filled the hall. It is well for 
me that I never stop to think, as 
the Mistress says; for if I had 
stoppit, or thought, or lingered a 
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moment, I would have been in 
their hands, the popinjays! and 
no time for parley. I just flashed 
up ‘most before I saw them, 
divining in my heart; and slip- 
pit behind the curtain that is 
over yonder sma’ door, Margaret, 
you will mind? I just lingered to 
see that it was safe, and heard their 
outcry, ‘ Where is she?’ and ‘Call 
forth the leddy,’ which proved they 
had not seen me—though one cried 
there was some person gone forth, 
and another that he had heard a 
step—which was a muckle lee, who- 
ever told it,” cried Jean, pausing 
in her childish sense of triumph 
yet injury; “you ken whether I 
have a foot like a trooper, to be 
heard among armed men.” 
“Thus I got to the stable,” she 
went on, “like an arrow from a 
bow : and Jaicque, who is faithful, 
and me, that have saddled her 
many a day, we got on her gear 
before you could turn round, and 
away by the back of the outhouses, 
and the bridle-path by Kellie Mill, 
and never a soul to hear us or see 
us, all the gaping fools about being 
out to see the gallants’ train. And 
here I am,” she cried, suddenly 
pausing and looking round. Up 
to this moment her tone had been 
almost joyous, her bearing almost 
gay, in the heat of excitement and 
novelty, which were life to this 
young creature. She stopped, and 
her countenance changed. She 
looked round upon them—the Mis- 
tress at the stair-head wringing her 
hands, the young master of Over- 
Kellie standing at the pony’s head, 
with a sobered wistful look of dis- 
couragement and downfall, nobody, 
as it seemed, sympathetic but Mar- 
garet, who, excited like herself, 
half crying, half laughing, had 
clasped the hands which still held 
the bridle, caressing them in the 
absence of other means of showing 
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her pity and her love. “Now I 
am here,” repeated Jean, slowly, 
a sudden cloud of surprise and dis- 
may sweeping over her, “but you 
are not glad to see me. O Pate 
Oliphant, Pate Oliphant, take your 
hand from my bridle! Next of 
kin you may be, but no next of 
heart !” 

You silly lassie!” cried the 
Mistress, taking, though she was a 
little timid and cautious in her 
elder days, but two steps down the 
four stairs. 

If I had space I would tell how 
Jean came to understand the sad- 
dened looks of her next of kin, 
and how Pate discovered that no 
popinjay of them all was in her 
eyes half the man that he was, 
though he had refused to take up 
arms or spend men’s lives in a 
hopeless cause. ‘They had to sub- 
due their pride to the acceptance 
of their fate, which was much 
harder upon Peter Oliphant— 
born, you would have said, to no 
better —than on Mistress Jean, 
though her proud cousins called 
her no more than the Gudewife of 
Over - Kellie, scorning her blood 
and her rights. But the family 
kept their homely life there un- 
broken for many generations, 
keeping up the old name and 
kindly tradition long after the 
Lords Oliphant, though this is no 
brag of a child of Over-Kellie, but 
a sad saying, were, like the Flowers 
of the Forest, a’ wede away. There 
was another lawsuit, of which no 
better came; but Peter Oliphant 
of Over-Kellie, though no more 
than a bonnet laird, no doubt, 
“with his bairns and his oyes all 
around him, oh,” came to be more 
or less a contented man. He 
knew French to a certain degree, 
as has been said, thanks to Maister 
Melville, whose breeding and edu- 
cation had been much in foreign 
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countries; and though he pro- 
nounced it like good broad Scots, 
and was no professor for the 
grammar, here is this little com- 
position of his in that language, 
beaten out as he went about his 
fields through many a quiet day, 
and pondered his life and the life 
of man in the long silence of the 
years. A tout powrvoir had been 
the proud device of his youth, 
when everything seemed within 
his power; but this was what he 
put into that old tongue of gallant 
device as the burden of his age, 
with the accent of Scotland and 
of long life— 


“ Ayant pourvu 
Autant qu’a pu, 
quoth Pate. 


” 


And may we all say as much, 
however humbly, his descendant 
prayeth, at the end of the dim 
valley from whence begins to glow 
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over the dark braes the rising of 
a better sun. 


[The Lord Oliphant, perhaps 
harshly treated above, was a man 
of many troubles and difficulties, 
much like those of Sir Walter of 
Kellie, whom he succeeded. He, 
too, died with no son to follow, 
and would have passed over his 
daughter; and a romance of 
mingled lawsuits and royal inter- 
ference might well be made out of 
his history and that of his suc- 
cessors — but this must be for 
another hand. As dates are the 
useful things that are most apt to 
fail in family tradition, I do not 
attempt to say which of his suc- 
cessors sold Kellie Castle—to them 
a useless and unnecessary burden, 
though so dear to those who lost 
it—to the family of Erskine, who 
took from it in later days a title, 
and made it their home. | 
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THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


Recent events have brought 
the question of what is called 
*‘ world-empire” into prominence, 
They have also shown very clearly 
that foreign Governments and the 
foreign press, at least so far as it 
is inspired, regard the fabric of 
British power with considerable 
jealousy and vexation. Whether 
foreign peoples who are admitted 
to citizenship and trade in our 
colonies on equal terms with 
British subjects show that jealousy 
to anything like the same extent 
is not so clear. The sentiment is 
quite natural. Nations with in- 


creasing numbers are forced to 
look for settlements abroad, and 
wherever they seek them they find 
the ubiquitous English present 
with claims and interests, and 
probably in physical possession. 
The colonial world is only open to 


them under the British flag. The 
remarkable telegram of the Ger- 
man Emperor to the President of 
the Transvaal Republic was simply 
an impulsive and unguarded be- 
trayal of this sentiment. It was 
undignified, because it betrayed 
the weakness of his position as 
compared with his aspirations. So 
far as it was capable of being taken 
seriously, it was a challenge to 
Great Britain to defend her rights, 
and at the first symptom of a 
determination to do so Germany 
was compelled to retreat, and then 
discovered that, so far from im- 
proving her position in South 
Africa, she had considerably weak- 
ened her influence in Europe. 
The President’s guarded reply and 
the censure of Germans in South 
Africa were not an encouraging 
reception abroad. In Europe, the 
refusal of Portugal to allow German 
marines to traverse her African 


territory, the undisguised distrust 
on the part of Austria and Italy 
as to the continued stability of the 
Triple Alliance in the face of such 
ill-advised demonstrations, the im- 
pressive warnings indirectly con- 
veyed by Prince Bismarck, and the 
refusal of the German people to 
be hurried into colonial enterprise 
and naval developments,—are all 
of them a striking indication that 
Germany’s hour has not yet come 
as a candidate for world-empire. 

Germany is absolutely without a 
past in that respect. Her achieve- 
ments have been exclusively Euro- 
pean, and two centuries have seen 
her grow from an_ insignificant 
electorate to her present local 
predominance by the process of 
absorption and by land struggles 
of a purely military character. 
Her relations to Great Britain 
have been such that, except for 
the very recent development of 
colonial jealousy as regards South 
Africa, there has been no serious 
cause of difference between them. 
In many respects our interests are 
identical. We regarded her growth 
in empire and power as a guarantee 
of European peace, and the estab- 
lishment of the Triple Alliance as 
an additional security in that re- 
spect. Her preoccupations in 
Europe, with two great military 
empires alongside the whole of 
her eastern and western bound- 
aries, are so vast that it is only by 
universal conscription and by de- 
fensive alliances that she can fulfil 
the duty of self-preservation. To 
quote language said to be inspired 
by Prince Bismarck, on the lines 
of his great speech of February 
1888 :— 


“The chief task of German policy, 
in the immediate future as in the 
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t, will be to secure peace and 
the undisturbed development of 
the country at home. Enterprises 
abroad, such as France has often 
undertaken in order to flatter her 
national vanity and to serve a lust 
of conquest or to distract public 
attention in the interests of a Govern- 
ment, do not harmonise with the 
principles by which German policy 
must be guided at all times if it is 
not to degenerate.” 


Obviously the British Government 
is not called upon to recognise 
Germany as a rival in competition 
for leadership in the world beyond 
the ocean. And as regards the 
respective capacities in that direc- 
tion of the British and German 
people, it is worth while to quote 
Vienna opinion, as expressed by 
the ‘Times’ Austrian correspon- 
dent of January 16 :— 


“The English are not as weak nor 
the Germans as omnipotent as we in 
Austria-Hungary generally imagine. 
The Germans cannot touch the British 
colonial empire, nor are they capable 
of creating one like it. Such a gigan- 
tic task can only be accomplished by 
a nation educated under liberal in- 
stitutions and by a people whose 
might is derived from energy, in- 
dependent individuality, a spirit of 
enterprise emancipated from all tutel- 
age, and the personal initiation of the 
citizens themselves. It is true that 
the Germans have obtained several 
concessions of land in Asia Minor, 
Their embassy knows how to convert 
the prestige of their immense army 
into solid cash, and their merchants 
also know how to turn it to account 
by constantly appealing to their con- 
sul. Englishmen are made of different 
stuff. When they are advised to ad- 
dress themselves to their consul, they 
refuse to do so, and rely for success 
upon their own resources. As re- 
gards colonisation and the cultivation 
of unexplored country, the Germans 
are mere children. They may brag, 
but they are nevertheless guided by 
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the official hand, and cannot be com- 
pared to the free Englishman, who is 
independent, seasoned by the experi- 
ence of three centuries, and who has 
braved all the seas and all the lati- 
tudes of the globe.” 


No one can say that British 
absorption in their colonial and 
Indian and maritime empires has 
anything to do with national 
vanity or ulterior motives. Those 
empires have their main root and 
origin in these islands, and it is 
impossible to imagine “ the undis- 
turbed development of the country 
at home” without reference to its 
vast interests abroad. Those em- 
pires have struck their roots all 
over the world, and deep in the 
history and achievements of three 
centuries. The fabric which has 
been raised is unique in the world’s 
history. It cannot be shattered 
without consequences which the 
whole race would feel, and there 
is no other Power with resources 
sufficient to step into our place and 
carry on the responsibilities which 
we have undertaken. If our posi- 
tion excites jealousy and vexation, 
reflection brings with it the con- 
viction that British power cannot 
be displaced, at least until the 
British race has degenerated, and 
that if it could, the possible ad- 
vantages to other nations are not 
apparent or easily discernible. 

The present is at least a favour- 
able opportunity for considering 
how this stupendous fabric of 
empire has grown up. Oppor- 
tunely, there have been issued 
from the press two books of un- 
usual learning and ability, which 
deal at least indirectly with this 
subject. Professor Burrows,! of 
Oxford, has given an account of 
the history of British foreign 
policy—that is, of the continued 
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development of British interests 
in foreign parts. It is an ex- 
tremely interesting work, well 
thought out, and compressed into 
a well-proportioned narrative. Pro- 
fessor Seeley,! of Cambridge, has 
left behind him for posthumous 
publication a valuable work on 
the growth of British foreign 
policy. It is a work much fuller 
in detail than Professor Burrows’, 
but it is rather in the nature of a 
series of disjointed sketches not 
finally worked up into a harmonious 
whole. Taken in conjunction with 
his ‘Expansion of England’ and 
his ‘Short Life of Napoleon,’ the 
last named being a most valuable 
work, the three books have done 
more to give the general reader 
an insight into the mode in which 
the marvellous fabric of the British 
empire has grown up than any 
other books in popular use. 

The main interest in all recent 
British history, more particularly 
as that history bears on _ inter- 
national politics at the present 
day and the national duties abroad, 
lies in the answer to the question, 
How was it that half an island 
over which Queen Elizabeth ruled 
developed into the world-wide em- 
pire over which Queen Victoria 
reigns? First and foremost it 
must be referred to the qualities 
of the race, their energy and ad- 
venturous spirit, their capacity to 
colonise, to rule subject races, and 
to administer their affairs. That 
race was sprung of successive sea- 
faring invaders of these islands, 
who were trained for generations 
in the arduous defence of these 
shores, and taught to achieve 
naval superiority as a necessity 
of their position. As early as 
Edward III. the sovereignty of 
the narrow seas was asserted, and 
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conceded as a matter of course by 
the people of the Low Oountries, 
As centuries rolled on, the in- 
sularity of our position became 
more marked as our possessions 
in Europe dwindled away. The 
drill-sergeant, who is the artificer 
of German fortunes, has had no as- 
cendancy in these islands, whose 
preoccupations have not arisen 
from military empires on their 
boundaries. Naval superiority 
has been the guarantee of our 
shores, and at the same time the 
foundation of an empire which 
has grown up beyond the seas, 
The same qualities which achieved 
ordered liberty at home spread 
commerce, settlements, and em- 
pire abroad. 

At the present day, besides pre- 
dominance in the seas, which is 
secured not merely by superiority 
in ships but by command of the 
strong places and harbours of the 
world, like Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Cyprus in the Mediterranean, and 
of coaling-stations and naval har- 
bours all over the world, there are 
four great groups of colonies—the 
Dominion of Canada, the West 
India Islands and contiguous ter- 
ritory in Central and Southern 
America, a mass of South African 
possessions, and the Australian 
group. Ten millions of British- 
born subjects inhabit these colo- 
nies, and own allegiance to the 
Queen. To them must be added 
the vast dependency of India, 
which contains a fifth of the whole 
human race. 

This vast empire, which it seems 
is to be menaced by a telegram and 
arraigned by a Power without a 
navy or a dependency worth men- 
tioning, dependent on conscription 
and allies for the continued safety 
of its own borders, is the growth of 
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three centuries of determined and 
unremitting effort, during which 
our forefathers have struggled 
against the hostility of the world. 
The three greatest potentates of 
modern times have been its strenu- 
ous antagonists—viz., Philip II., 
Louis XIV., and Napoleon. Of 
these three Napoleon was the most 
powerful, Philip the most deadly. 
The leaders under whom the Eng- 
lish rallied against these world- 
famous monarchs were, first, Eliza- 
beth and Drake; second, William 
and Marlborough ; third, Pitt and 
Nelson. The result of the first of 
these great historic duels was to 
overturn the foundations of Span- 
ish empire, with its dominion over 
the seas, its vast colonial posses- 
sions, its claim under a Papal bull 
to an exclusive monopoly of the 
New World. The result of the 
second was to decide which should 
be the residuary legatee of the de- 
ceased Spanish Power, France or 
England ; giving in the end the 
succession to its Old World do- 
minions to France, its trade, mari- 
time supremacy, and _ colonies 
mainly to England. The result of 
the third was to shatter Napoleon’s 
hopes of ascendancy by sea, and to 
force him back on European con- 
quests, upon projects which related 
to the Old World and not to the 
New. Pitt and Nelson did not 
disappear till that end was at- 
tained ; and England’s part in the 
later wars of Napoleon was that, 
having, as Pitt said in almost his 
closing words, saved herself by her 
energy, she saved Europe by her 
example and assistance. 

The way in which victory was 
secured against these powerful an- 
tagonists, and in which all com- 
petitors of empire were distanced, 
is best appreciated by dividing 
the three centuries which elapsed 
from the death of Queen Mary in 
1558 to the proclamation of Queen 
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Victoria’s sovereignty over India 
in 1858, into three divisions—the 
first, from the accession of Eliza- 
beth to the death of Queen Anne, 
during which England expanded 
into the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and laid the 
foundations of empire ; the second, 
between the death of Queen Anne 
and the battle of Waterloo, during 
which a long contest was success- 
fully maintained against France 
for ascendancy in America and 
India, and the empire rose from 
its foundations ; the third, during 
which it has been extended, in- 
creased, and consolidated. 
Perhaps the lowest point which 
the English fortunes ever reached 
was during the closing years of the 
reign of Queen Mary, just before 
we embarked upon the career 
which has embraced the whole 
world for its theatre. Seeley de- 
scribes that reign to be the period 
of a Habsburg invasion and con- 
quest. England was during that 
reign from almost every point of 
view a Habsburg kingdom, stand- 
ing on the same level as the Low 
Countries. Mary was half a 
Spaniard by blood ; with her Span- 
ish mother and husband, and in 
her religion, she was wholly a 
Spaniard in feeling. Philip was 
monarch of half the world. Half 
an island, more or less, was no 
great addition to his empire, and 
was regarded as a mere appendage, 
though of course a valuable one. 
Had Catholicism and the Habs- 
burg interest become permanent 
by the birth of a son to Philip 
and Mary, the stake, the scaffold, 
and the long purse of the rich 
Spanish monarchy would have pros- 
trated England to a degree from 
which it could not have been res- 
cued without an appalling struggle. 
Yet a century and a half later the 
Power which arrests the attention 
of the civilised world is that of 
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Great Britain, with Spain for ever 
distanced in the competition, and 
France gradually compelled to 
accept a secondary and declining 
place in the struggle for ascen- 
dancy in the New World. 

The growth of foreign policy 
means the growth of the spirit 
and aims which predominate in a 
nation’s management of its affairs 
in foreign parts. Viewed in this 
light, the broad distinction be- 
tween the position of England 
relatively to the world at large, 
between the reign of Mary and 
the close of Anne’s reign, was 
that at the latter date it had 
grown to be a great commercial 
State, regulating its relations to 
other countries in the interests of 
its trade—that is, in what was re- 
garded as the national interest. 
In the earlier period English in- 
ternational trade was small, and 
her manufactures in their infancy. 
While international trade was con- 
ducted along the highway of the 
Mediterranean, England was out 
of it. The enormous progress 
made was due to four great 
events — England’s disentangle- 
ment from all dynastic connec- 
tions with Europe, effected by the 
death of Mary and the policy of 
Elizabeth ; the growth of union 
between England and Scotland ; 
the discovery of the New World, 
and the substitution of the At- 
lantic for the Mediterranean as 
the highway of commerce; our 
increasing insularity and security 
from invasion, which gave to the 
British people better opportuni- 
ties than their rivals for sustained 
efforts in the direction of ships, 
colonies, and commerce. 

The point of time at which Eng- 
land began to break away from the 
Old World and to launch forth in 
her career over the oceans and the 
New World was the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. During her reign 
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of nearly half a century all the im- 
pulses to that career were created 
and fostered. The first act of the 
Queen was to reject Philip’s offer 
of marriage —an offer made six 
weeks after her accession. Thereby 
the rent made by Mary’s death in 
the Habsburg net, in which Eng- 
land was enmeshed, was completed. 
England was rescued from the posi- 
tion of being an integral part of the 
Spanish empire, to be guided for all 
time by the Papacy and the Inqui- 
sition. A legacy of hate had been 
bequeathed by the former reign 
towards Spain and her vulnerable 
empire beyond the seas. A strong 
rivalry between France and Spain 
proved our security from external 
attack for thirty years. The pub- 
lic recoil from dynastic influences, 
from being transferred from one 
sovereign to another as a marriage 
dowry, as appurtenances to a royal 
estate, proved our security from 
within. The English people were 
conscious that they had only just 
escaped the yoke of the Habsburg 
tyranny ; the Scottish people felt 
that they were, through French 
intermarriage, fast becoming a 
province of France. National pol.- 
icy was closely connected with the 
religious movement. After con- 
siderable vacillation and uncer- 
tainty, both countries threw them- 
selves strongly on the side of the 
Reformation, regardless of the re- 
action on the Continent in favour 
of Catholicism which followed the 
Council of Trent. Elizabeth, what- 
ever her private convictions, had, 
as the child of Anne Boleyn, no 
alternative but to stand forth as 
the leader and representative of 
the joint devotion of both coun- 
tries to the cause of the Reforma- 
tion; and in so doing, and by 
abstaining from marriage, repre- 
sented a national policy freed 
from all those dynastic influences 
which overwhelmed or aggrandised 
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Continental nations, Eventually 
England and Scotland were united 
under one crown by hereditary 
succession. But by calling out a 
joint Reformation party in joint 
resistance to the Spanish Habs- 
burgs and the French Valois, 
Elizabeth laid the foundation of a 
durable union between the two 
nations, and founded Great Brit- 
ain. The birth of Great Britain 
dates from that period. 

For down to this period England 
and Scotland had confronted each 
other like two barbaric tribes at 
eternal blood-feud—the one in 
alliance with France, the other 
latterly with Spain. Elizabeth 
was wholly English, took up the 
position of an exclusively national 
sovereign, refused a foreign hus- 
band; the Queen of Scots was 
French by extraction and marriage, 
and, moreover, was in opposition 
to the new religious movement in 
her dominions. The Treaty of 
Edinburgh expelled the French 
from Scotland. In the first four 
years of the queen’s reign both 
England and Scotland in their 
different ways became staunchly 
Protestant, and a powerful Hugue- 
not party arose in France. Eliza- 
beth having rescued herself from 
the sole dynastic connection in 
which the country was involved, 
recognised that her only friends 
were the Scotch Calvinists, the 
English reformers, the French 
Huguenots, and the Low Country 
insurgents, and acted accordingly. 
Whatever her real feelings towards 
either reformers or rebels, she rec- 
ognised that neither in Catholicism 
nor in crowned heads would she 
find any security for her throne. 
Accordingly, her real contribution 
to the growth of the British empire 
was that for forty-four years she 
established the insularity of Eng- 
land by preserving the country 
from all European entanglements, 
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and allowed her people to indulge 
to the full the spirit. of wild 
adventure which the discovery of 
a New World had called forth. 
The fusion of the English and 
Scotch people proceeded under 
the influence of religion, and 
during the last thirty-six years 
of her reign a child was growing 
up in Protestant hands who repre- 
sented in his own person the 
eventual amalgamation of the 
Crowns of the two islands. The 
French and Scottish alliance grad- 
ually gave way to an English and 
Scottish fusion, and Great Britain 
with a British dynasty replaced 
England as the Power with which 
foreign nations had to deal. 

The Britannic idea was a neces- 
sary preliminary to the idea of a 
world-empire. Once become a 
reality, it was gradually and con- 
tinuously developed. Its antag- 
onism to the reviving power of 
Catholicism, and to the overween- 
ing ambition of Philip II., was a 
principal source of its vitality and 
vigour. Founded upon Protestant- 
ism, individual liberty, opposition 
to the dominant principle of the 
Catholic Powers that no heretic 
could wear a crown, it was fostered 
by Elizabeth’s policy of peace, of 
non-intervention as far as possible 
in the affairs of other countries, 
of abstinence from the more acute 
forms of political or religious re- 
pression. Till the Spanish Ar- 
mada, that policy succeeded. The 
same efforts to put down heresy, 
which made the Low Countries 
the scene of some of the greatest 
horrors which Europe has ever 
witnessed, and France the scene 
of the Massacre of St Bartholomew, 
resulted in England only in the 
Rising of the North, the Pope’s 
Bull of Excommunication, and 
the treason and execution of the 
Duke of Norfolk. This compara- 
tively undisturbed security re- 
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sulted from the rivalry between 
France and Spain and that mas- 
terly inactivity of Elizabeth which, 
based as it appears to have been 
on settled policy, was, in fact, the 
dominant factor of the period. 
During this period of peace 
the Union between England and 
Scotland was growing. So also 
was commerce. And the closely 
guarded New World of Spain 
was pierced again and again by 
Hawkins, Drake, and the grow- 
ing nautical chivalry of England. 
This lawless privateering was a 
direct challenge to the Spanish 
monarch to make good against 
these islands his claim to naval 
and commercial ascendancy, and 
to the exclusive possession of the 
New World. To all appearances 
the struggle was unduly precip- 
itated on our side. Philip at that 
time, after a period of incessant 
warfare, held a more formidable 
position than any potentate has 
ever done, approaching more near- 


ly to universal empire than any 
Europe has ever witnessed, except 


perhaps that of Napoleon. But 
his zenith was soon passed, and 
after the Armada he ceased to 
inspire alarm, while his empire 
proved to be far advanced in in- 
ternal decay. 

The British empire, on the 
other hand, was in its earliest in- 
fancy. A long peace had devel- 
oped its resources. The defeat of 
the Armada inspired it with en- 
ergy and hope. Our people 
became busy traders. Flemish 
traders had been ruined by war, 
Flemish refugees had flocked into 
England, and Antwerp, the great 
port for New World commerce, had 
been sacked and taken. England 
succeeded to the trade of which 
the Dutch had been deprived. 
Beyond the ocean lay a vast world 
of wealth, of which Spain united 
with Portugal claimed the mon- 
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commerce from the larger half of 
the planet. Systematic violence 
—that is, the combination of trade 
with private war—was the only 
mode in which this monopoly 
could be attacked. [Elizabeth 
connived at this covert maritime 
war both before and after the 
Armada, and the struggles be- 
tween English traders and Span- 
ish monopolists were far too nu- 
merous and important to admit of 
peace between the two Govern- 
ments. It was this spirit of com- 
mercial adventure, whether it be 
called piracy or a heroic attempt 
to rescue the New World from 
the Inquisition and give it back 
to the free use of the human race, 
which was the first step in the 
development of three colossal 
growths—British trade, British 
empire, the British navy. 

The fifteen years of Elizabeth’s 
reign which still remained after 
the defeat of the Armada are an 
important part of the history of 
British empire which has not yet 
been fully written. Spain was 
not crushed by the destruction of 
the Armada, but England’s naval 
adventurers had received a stimu- 
lus and encouragement to enter- 
prise which might have led to the 
plunder of the Spanish empire on 
all continents and oceans, and to 
the carving a new dominion at 
once out of its ruins. They did, 
in fact, continue their unofficial 
maritime war; but it would have 
been premature for England at 
once to have stepped forth to claim 
as a sort of residuary legatee an 
empire which had not yet fallen 
from the grasp of the Spanish 
monarchy. A new policy, however, 
in foreign affairs, which eventually 
became a national policy of trade 
and colonial expansion, began, and 
in the course of another century 
resisted all attempts to divert it 
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from its aims to those of purely 
dynastic consideration, and event- 
ually established itself as the ex- 
clusive object of British states- 
men. Drake was succeeded by 
Raleigh,—the founder of empire 
over the sea by the founder of 
empire over distant and yet un- 
explored continents. His policy 
was one of boundless conquest. 
He railed at Elizabeth’s half-meas- 
ures. It was clear to him that 
English empire might at once re- 
place Spanish empire by trans- 
forming herself into a great mili- 
tary and naval State, and embark- 
ing in what might have been an 
interminable war. But the queen 
was in favour of peace, and pre- 
serving non-intervention by her 
Government as far as_ possible. 
The idea of world-empire was the 
aspiration of that age. It was 


realised by later generations, per- 
haps all the more successfully that 
the nation was allowed to grow by 
a process of gradual development 
to the strength required for the 


purpose. What was done in Eliza- 
beth’s reign was to initiate a great 
policy of expansion, to shake the 
maritime power of Spain, but to 
leave practically untouched for a 
time her vast colonial empire. That 
was a suflicient achievement for 
little more than a generation of 
men, and it was durable. The close 
of the Elizabethan age witnessed 
the union of Great Britain under a 
united monarchy, with its policy 
of future expansion distinctly 
marked out and successfully be- 
gun, its spirit of sanguine self- 
confidence completely evoked. The 
work of Elizabeth had been to 
create the monarchy of Great 
Britain, founding it on the Ref- 
ormation, to give to it its insular 
character in its freedom from en- 
tanglements with the Powers of 
the Old World, to launch it forth 
on its career over the ocean and 
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the New World as an explorer 
and coloniser. Whatever the mean- 
nesses and littlenesses of Elizabeth, 
these great results were due to her 
policy, and would not have been 
achieved if she had acted differ- 
ently from what she did. There 
were no great plans or strokes of 
statesmanship, but there was a 
steady guiding purpose of peace 
and abstinence from any Govern- 
ment policy of adventure, and of 
giving full rein to the impulses of 
her people by abstaining from any 
measures of repression. It was 
the heroic age of the English 
people, and their sovereign’s great 
merit was to afford to genius its 
free scope, while it restricted the 
public action of the State within 
the limits of prudence and modera- 
tion. 

With the death of Elizabeth and 
the decline of Spanish power a new 
era began. The personal union 
with Scotland, and the extinction 
of all disputes about title, confirmed 
the position which Great Britain 
had won by personal daring and suc- 
cessful resistance to Spain. France 
as well as England had escaped the 
Habsburg net; but the Austrian 
branch of that family began to 
alarm Europe, and its chief antag- 
onist was not Great Britain under 
the Stuarts, but France under the 
Cardinals. The Stuarts as well 
as Elizabeth declined the post of 
Protestant champion, and the duel 
between France and Germany was 
not such a matter of life and death 
to England as had been the con- 
test between Spain and Holland. 
Foreign affairs were not of so much 
urgency to James, with an undis- 
puted title to the whole island, 
as they had been to Elizabeth, 
with her strongly contested title 
to half of it. The earlier Stuarts 
meddled with Europe only out of re- 
gard for the Elector Palatine, and 
did not disdain dynastic connec- 
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tions,—one matrimonial alliance, 
that of Charles I. with Henrietta 
Maria, the daughter of Henry IV., 
having determined the character of 
English history for more than half 
a century. The nation, however, 
became more intensely Protestant, 
and eager to force a Protestant 
policy on its Government. The 
singular tyranny of Laud, backed 
by the Crown, carried all the 
energy of the nation into constitu- 
tional struggles at home, and de- 
termined efforts to colonise with a 
view to religious freedom abroad. 
The contrast between England at 
the time of the Armada and Eng- 
land during the ascendancy of 
Puritanism, marks a violent step 
in the development of an imperial 
race. The external features of the 
period are —first, that England, 
absorbed in her intestine divi- 
sions, completes its withdrawal 
from foreign interference, and 
Europe, with its international con- 
tests, has no leisure or opportunity 
to influence the insular struggles, 
whatever their true character may 
be deemed to be; second, that 
England has become a maritime 
State, and instead of trying, as in 
Elizabeth’s time, to force an open- 
ing into the ocean and the New 
World as controlled by Philip, she 
is now engaged in a rivalry with 
the Dutch in trade, and in mari- 
time and colonial enterprise. The 
antagonism to Spain has died away, 
the rivalry with France has not yet 
begun. It is the two Protestant 
Powers of British and Dutch who 
tore up the bull of Alexander VI., 
and took open possession of a share 
in the New World; and Spain in- 
directly acquiesced in a state of 
things which she was unable to 
prevent. At first the Dutch, who, 
as a land Power, had always been 
accessible to Spanish invasion, and 
at the same time could only live 
by increasing and extending their 
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trade, far outstripped the English 
in the energy of their attacks on 
Spanish monopoly. Stern neces- 
sity drove them to it. They at- 
tacked the Spanish settlements 
and founded their trade empire at 
the expense of Spain. The British 
preferred, on the whole, the cours» 
of establishing settlements in the 
more northerly territory unoccu- 
pied by Spain. While the Dutch 
in the West and the British in the 
East made trade and the wealth 
derived from commerce their chief 
object, the object of the latter in 
the West was to make settlements, 
to establish a home, to dwell 
where they could practise their 
religion free from all interference 
and dictation. Their distinct 
policy became, shaped as it was by 
the course of events at home, to 
found a New England. This gave, 
as between the British and the 
Dutch, a character of perseverance 
to the efforts of the former, who, 
being insular and not at that 
time so exclusively devoted to com- 
merce, were less vulnerable than 
the latter by sea and not at all by 
land. The Puritan settlers were 
not guided in their choice of terri- 
tory by thirst for gain: they wanted 
to found a nation, to begin again, 
breaking with the traditions of the 
past, in a place where neither Eng- 
lish law and government, nor the 
English Church, as directed by 
Laud, and operating through the 
Star Chamber, could follow them. 
The process of settlement was slow, 
but it was sure ; and the spectacle 
of a fundamental change wrought 
in the conditions of human life and 
government across the Atlantic 
had a powerful influence on the 
course of politics, both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. 
The extravagant outburst of 
Puritanism in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, besides its 
influence for generations on the 
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character of the people, powerfully 
influenced the course of British 
history both at home and abroad. 
It did not have a free vent. It 
had the force of a torrent, and the 
attempt to dam it up by a policy 
of enforced uniformity of religious 
observance only aggravated the 
consequences. England at that 
time was behind the Continent in 
the matter of religious toleration. 
In France there was the Edict of 
Nantes, in Germany the religious 
peace, in Holland toleration was a 
necessity of the circumstances. In 
England alone the option was to 
fight for it or to quit the country. 
From the point of view of internal 
constitutional history this is a 
period of confused struggles be- 
tween King and Church on the 
one hand, the House of Commons 
and the Puritans on the other,— 
struggles which settled nothing, 
and which merely led to the feel- 
ing all through the reign of Charles 
II. that the establishment of mili- 
tary dictatorship was the inevitable 
result of resistance to the Crown, 
and that the existence of a stand- 
ing army was fatal to liberty. The 
place which these struggles occupy 
in a more extended view of British 
destiny, in the growth of a United 
Kingdom and of a world - wide 
trade and empire, is that thereby 
the relations of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland to each other first 
adjusted themselves, England be- 
coming the predominant partner, 
and that the course of events re- 
sulting therefrom gave a fore- 
taste of the greatness which the 
future had in store for us. For, 
as a result of these struggles, Eng- 
land finally retired from any at- 
tempt to establish an ascendancy 
in Europe either as Protestant 
leader or as a rival to the leading 
Power, whether Austria or Spain. 
The French under Richelieu began 
the period of French ascendancy, 
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and for a long time to come English 
influence, except during a short in- 
terval under Cromwell, was a thing 
of the past as regards Europe. The 
sovereign could do nothing abroad 
unless he was supported by Par- 
liament. The inhabitants of these 
islands were absorbed in a great 
religious controversy between the 
Anglicanism of England, the Cal- 
vinism of Scotland, the Catholicism 
of Ireland; and inthe escape from it 
throughcolonisation. Elizabethhad 
managed to postpone this contro- 
versy. Butit now entered England 
by way of Scotland and Ireland, 
and got itself mixed up with the con- 
troversy between king and Parlia- 
ment in such way that the king 
had his reserve in Ireland, while 
the Parliament drew its strength 
or some of it from Scotland. A 
third party arose, which eventually 
put Cromwell at its head, and 
overpowered for a time all other 
combatants ; until in 1660 Parlia- 
ment revived and brought back 
the king. This third party estab- 
lished England for the only part of 
its history as a great military State, 
dominating Scotland and Ireland, 
and overawing Europe, but with 
its Parliaments silenced and its 
people held down by the tyranny 
of the major-generals who were es- 
tablished in their several districts. 

The period was only an episode 
in the growth of our empire, but 
it was an important and influential 
one. Again, as in Elizabeth’s time, 
England stood for a short period 
with all dynastic ties abroad abso- 
lutely dissolved. Foreign policy 
again became, as it was under the 
queen, national and not dynastic. 
Oliver Cromwell, nevertheless, rep- 
resented imperialism, a military 
supremacy essentially English, es- 
tablished quite as much by domi- 
nating over Scotland and Ireland 
as over king and Parliament. 
Great Britain and Ireland for the 
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first time were fully united, and 
their resources were in the hands 
of an experienced statesman and 
soldier, whose mind, however, was 
possessed of one idea, the greatness 
and all-sufficiency of Puritanism 
and of England as the leading Prot- 
estant Power. His wars in Europe 
were in pursuance of his Protestant 
policy, and his capture of Dunkirk, 
as a kind of substitute for Calais, 
points to his schemes being more 
connected with European and Old- 
World predominance than the 
future which proved to be in store 
for us has subsequently sanctioned. 
But although Cromwell was him- 
self absorbed in using his great 
military power for the succour and 
promotion of Protestantism abroad, 
the occurrences of this period ma- 
terially helped the growth of our 
trade and maritime and colonial 
power. Over all the seas the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch were in con- 
tact. An extraordinary incident 
in the closing years of the Civil 
War was that while Parliament 
had in the earlier period kept con- 
trol of the fleet, there arose, in the 
later war, a maritime Royalism, 
Prince Rupert contending with 
Blake on the sea, as before with 
Cromwell on land. Nothing could 
bring home more forcibly to the 
English people their growing in- 
terest in foreign trade, and in their 
few colonies, as the disturbance to 
both caused by Royalist privateers. 
And, moreover, the Dutch became 
entangled in this maritime civil 
war. In 1651 Parliament passed 
its first Navigation Act, the great 
legislative monument of this period, 
which remained substantially in 
force for two hundred years. This 
Act, in the language of Seeley, 
“consummated the work which 
had been commenced by Drake, 
discussed and expounded by 
Ralegh, and continued by others. 
It completed the apparatus of 
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our foreign trade by creating an 
English commercial navy.” The 
effect of it was to exclude the 
Dutch from the carrying trade of 
English commodities. Down to 
that time they had principally sup- 
plied the links which bound to. 
gether the merchants in England, 
the colonies in America and on 
the Atlantic, and the factories in 
India. England by that Act fin- 
ally committed herself to a seafar- 
ing and commercial career, The 
Act was the first nail in the coffin 
of Dutch greatness, and in the very 
next year after it was passed Eng- 
land and Holland were at war. 
This war led to the establishment of 
England’s naval power. It grew 
out of the maritime civil war just 
mentioned. It was one of life and 
death to the Dutch. The founda- 
tion of the navy was laid by the 
efforts of Drake and his contem- 
poraries in their covert piratical 
war against Spain. The maritime 
civil war had threatened English 
trade from all the Royalist ports, 
which included several of the 
neighbouring islands and some in 
Ireland, and led to a thorough re- 
organisation of the new Govern- 
ment’s navy. Blake expelled 
Rupert from the narrow seas, and 
pursued him to the Mediterranean. 
Great Britain now challenged the 
great sea Power of the Nether- 
lands, and pitted Blake against 
Tromp. This is the war by which 
England ‘for the first time as- 
sumed her modern position as 
the great trading and maritime 
Power of the world.” She now 
shook herself free from her com- 
mercial dependence on the Nether- 
lands. The naval engagements 
which took place showed that the 
two States were pretty equally 
matched. Tromp, however, was 
killed, and each combatant retired 
from the coasts of the other. But 
the final result was emphatically in 
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favour of England. The Dutch 
admirals declared that they would 
not again go to sea unless the 
fleet was strengthened with better 
ships. Mutual jealousies broke 
out between the seven States 
which comprised the Dutch 
provinces. Famine and despair 
afflicted the Dutch population. 
They had risen to wealth and for- 
tune during their long land war 
with Spain, which was vulnerable 
through her vast colonies and her 
wealth floating on the seas. In 
the war with England the positions 
were reversed. England was still 
in the main an agricultural coun- 
try, her northerly colonies were 
the seat of Puritanism rather than 
of wealth, and she was not yet in 
any way dependent like the Dutch 
on foreign trade. The Dutch fish- 
ing and commercial fleets were ex- 
posed to the English attack, while 
the Dutch could not retaliate to 
an extent which would affect the 
English welfare. Economically 
they were at a disadvantage, be- 
cause they were commercially more 
developed and at the same time 
more dependent on their com- 
merce. England was at the height 
of her naval power, developed 
through her maritime civil war, 
as she was at the height of her 
military power, developed through 
years of hostile operations by land ; 
and at the same time was not yet 
hampered by her own wealth or 
entangled in the intricate ma- 
chinery of her trade. The Dutch 
from this time receded in power 
and importance, and Great Britain 
distanced her in the growing com- 
petition for power beyond the seas. 
In vain the Dutch concluded a 
treaty with Denmark to close the 
Baltic, with its exclusive resources 
in all the materials necessary for 
ship-building, against Great Brit- 
ain. What Seeley calls the Peace of 
Cromwell followed. The Protector 
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had heartily disapproved the Dutch 
war, and resolved to put an end to 
it; but he did so by imposing 
humiliating terms and by enforc- 
ing claims on Denmark for damages 
which resulted from their closing 
the Baltic and seizing English ships. 
The Cromwellian State, miscalled 
a Commonwealth, emerged by this 
peace into a commanding inter- 
national position, the forerunner 
of that which Great Britain was 
to hold after its power and re- 
sources had increased by another 
century of effort. It obtained this 
premature and passing glimpse or 
experience of the future owing to 
the tremendous energy which had 
resulted from the intensity of its 
internecine conflicts. It reduced 
the Low Countries to a sort of 
dependency, intimidated Denmark, 
and formed an alliance with 
Sweden, and constituted itself 
the leader of a great Protestant 
Union, whose hand was for the 
present on the politics of Europe, 
its boundless future on the ocean 
and beyond it scarcely as yet dis- 
cerned. 

To quote Seeley’s expression, 
“Cromwell’s fabric was extremely 
ephemeral, but it revealed for the 
first time the large possibilities of 
our State. It is a first sketch of 
the British empire.” It fore- 
shadowed the immense greatness 
which was reserved for Great 
Britain in a later age. France at 
this time was depressed by its long 
wars and civil disturbances. Spain 
by that time was irrecoverably 
sunk, and beyond the ocean was 
in full decline. Portugal had re- 
volted from her enforced union 
with her, and recovered its old 
colonial possessions. The Dutch 
colonial empire declined consider- 
ably. 

Notwithstanding that Cromwell, 
backed by Puritan England, was 
half inclined to summon a great 
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Protestant Council, declare the 
Pope to be Antichrist, and open 
a grand religious war on the Con- 
tinent, he nevertheless gave an 
impetus to our maritime and 
colonial development, not perhaps 
from settled policy, but because a 
powerful navy was essential to his 
European position, and above all to 
his projects in the Mediterranean. 
A sudden but unsuccessful descent 
was made on San Domingo. The 
schemes of Ralegh are recalled to 
memory by the expeditions of Blake 
and Penn, and Jamaica became a 
permanent acquisition of Great 
Britain. But his main object was 
to protest against the bull of 
Alexander VI., which would have 
assigned for ever the whole Indies 
to the rule of the Inquisition. 
With the Restoration England 
ceased to exist as a great military 
State. The army was disbanded, 
and the experience of military 
rule had wrought into the English 
mind an unconquerable aversion to 
standing armies, a belief that Par- 
liament cannot be overwhelmed by 
force without establishing a mili- 
tary tyranny, and that King, 
Lords, and Commons must stand 
or fall together. England re- 
mained, however, a great and ac- 
tive maritime Power, and, by 
abdicating the position it had re- 
cently acquired in Europe, it was 
the more at leisure to go where 
destiny called—over the ocean to 
the East and West. It ceased 
to be a military State, for that 
was @ unique episode in its career. 
The point to which the direction 
of our growth still continued was 
towards a complete union between 
England and Scotland, which took 
place in Queen Anne’s time, and 
to the assumption at that date of 
a predominantly commercial char- 
acter in all its external relations, 
regardless of dynastic interests, 
and with a growing indifference 
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to most matters of purely Euro- 
pean importance. 

The first visible result of the 
Restoration, from the point of 
view of the growth of British 
empire, was that it placed upon 
the throne a dynasty which was 
half French by birth, and wholly 
French by the habits acquired in 
a long exile, and which very soon 
acquired by marriage a close con- 
nection with other European States. 
Accordingly, this period of the 
later Stuarts was one of tempor- 
ary reaction from a national policy 
to one more or less moulded by 
dynastic or selfish interests of the 
royal family. The cession of Dun- 
kirk marked the fall of the mili- 
tary State ; the retention of Jamaica 
and the alliance with Portugal, 
cemented by Charles’s marriage, 
indicated the adoption of Crom- 
well’s maritime policy. But the 
aggressive policy of Louis XIV. 
was allowed free scope, and 
Charles’s marriage with Catherine 
of Braganza confirmed that concert 
of England with France against 
Spain which his own French con- 
nection suggested. In this way 
his marriage put an end to any 
slight chance there might have 
been of Spanish recovery, and 
France was left without a rival 
to establish a vast ascendancy 
in Europe; and with the rise of 
France England begins to take a 
lower place in Europe. Besides, 
Louis XIV. acquired by his mar- 
riage with the Spanish Infanta 
a claim to succeed to the Span- 
ish monarchy, with its vast and 
indefinite claims to empire across 
the seas. The great work of 
Louis XIV. was the absorp- 
tion of the Spanish monarchy, 
an achievement which boded no 
good to the British empire, still in 
its early infancy. But jealousy of 
French destiny was very slow to 
awaken. The two sea Powers, 
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England and the Netherlands, 
were both of them friendly to 
France, and jealous of, or even 
hostile to, each other. The fea- 
ture of this age, regarding it from 
the point of view of empire, and 
not of European, or still less of 
insular, politics, was that during 
the thirty years between Crom- 
well’s death and the Revolution 
of 1688 the two sea Powers gradu- 
ally became alive to their common 
danger from the growth of France, 
and gradually replaced their old 
discords and wars by a common 
understanding in the presence of a 
common and overwhelming danger. 
There was a dynastic connection 
between the two Powers in the 
persons of two successive Stat- 
holders, one of whom married a 
daughter of Charles I., and the 
other a daughter of James II. 
The fall of the House of Stuart 
in England led to the fall of the 
House of Orange in the Nether- 
lands, and the restoration of the 
one led to the restoration of the 
other. The Dutch failure, in com- 
bination with Denmark, to close 
the Baltic to Great Britain was 
followed, after a short interval of 
Dutch dependence on the Protec- 
torate, by the appearance of Charles 
Augustus of Sweden as the tyrant 
of the North, inclined to close the 
Baltic to both sea Powers at once— 
a matter of life and death to both. 
The Netherlands and Great Britain 
were accordingly driven to act to- 
gether once more in a close alliance, 
which lasted foracentury. It was 
cemented by the accession of the 
Dutch Statholder to the English 
throne, and was the main cause of 
our own Revolution of 1688, and 
of the introduction into England 
of Dutch methods of finance and 
aims in foreign policy. The Dutch, 
however, found in the end that 
their commerce was absorbed and 
their naval power supplanted by 
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the British. Great Britain came 
more and more to the front in the 
rivalry with France all over the 
world, in India and in Canada, and 
on the high seas. Hostility lasted 
for more than a century: though 
there were intervals in our wars, 
there was none in the race which 
now set in for world-wide do- 
minion. 

The first effect of the long hos- 
tility between France and England, 
which dates from the Revolution 
of 1688, was that France failed in 
the design of extinguishing Protes- 
tantism and re-establishing the 
Catholic religion under French 
ascendancy from the Turkish 
frontier to the farthest limits of 
England and Scotland. The fall 
of James II. was the ruin of this 
scheme. But what is more to our 
immediate purpose is, that a series 
of naval victories for the English 
over the French begins with the 
battle of La Hogue. The naval 
superiority of France was at an 
end before the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and at the begin- 
ning of the next the land victories 
of the Duke of Marlborough helped 
to place Great Britain in a position 
of advantage as she began the long 
struggle for predominance in the 
world beyond the ocean. 

The clear object of England was 
to forestall invasion by maintain- 
ing the balance of power on the 
Continent, and providing a Chan- 
nel fleet sufficient to protect British 
commerce. That commerce had re- 
cently grown in the Mediterranean, 
where the English subdued the 
North African pirates. At this 
time, about 1700, the systematic 
defence of the Mediterranean was 
first assumed by the British for 
the advantage of their commerce ; 
and in 1704 Gibraltar was cap- 
tured, and never afterwards, in 
spite of long effort, relinquished, 
The rock of Gibraltar and the 
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island of Minorca became the 
regular stations for men-of-war ; 
they cleft both France and Spain 
in two, by breaking communica- 
tion between their Mediterranean 
and their western ports, and they 
guaranteed to Great Britain the 
predominance at least in the west- 
ern portion of that inland sea. 
This control of the Mediterranean 
marks a distinct advance in the 
establishment of the empire. Thus 
at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Great Britain has reached 
a position in which she claims to 
be the supreme maritime and com- 
mercial Power in the world. In 
point of colonies she could not at 
this time compare: with either 
Spain or Portugal. They were 
but a fringe on the Atlantic coast 
of North America, a few western 
islands, and a few factories in 
India. But they were the off- 
spring, not of marauding enter- 
prise, but of emigration and settle- 
ment. The British nation was 
bond fide planted on both sides of 
the Atlantic. As its American 
territories increased in import- 
ance, it became the paramount 
Power of North America, and es- 
tablished its ascendancy, notwith- 
standing the mighty viceroyalties 
of Spain, also in Central America 
and the West Indian group. 

Side by side with the growth 
of external dominion there pro- 
ceeded at home the work of con- 
solidation of the United Kingdom ; 
for the two principles, Unionism 
and Empire, have grown and 
flourished together, and are now, 
at the close of recent political 
contests, recognised as inseparable. 
Elizabeth had united England and 
Scotland by a common religion, 
James by a common monarchy. 
But at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century the work of insular 
settlement seemed as distant as 
ever, England was Episcopalian, 
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Scotland was Presbyterian, Ire. 
land was Catholic. Yet the three 
islands combined: Catholic Ire- 
land helped to expel a monarch 
because he was Catholic, Presby- 
terian Scotland co-operated with 
Anglicanism. Three islands, thus 
undermined by religious discord, 
fought side by side against both 
branches of the House of Bourbon, 
The cause of it was that the three 
islands combined to form one trade 
empire by efforts which began with 
Drake, and were continued with- 
out intermission. Commerce be- 
comes the clue to everything alike 
in our foreign relations and to the 
progress of our insular relations, 
In the interest of trade we went 
to war to prevent the House of 
Bourbon from swallowing up the 
Spanish monarchy with its bound- 
less colonies. The final Union 
with Scotland was _ successfully 
effected on terms of the free admis- 
sion of the Scottish people into 
the’ commerce and colonies of a 
great trade empire. We made a 
union with Ireland which did not 
prosper, for instead of admitting 
her to a share in our trade, we 
jealously excluded her and inter- 
fered to crush Irish industry. The 
second revolution, which appar- 
ently sprang from hostility to the 
religious designs of Stuart and 
Bourbon, ended in establishing a 
greater commercial State than had 
ever before existed. With internal 
difficulties at an end, with charac- 
ters formed in long and patient con- 
stitutional struggles at home, and 
by dash and enterprise abroad, the 
British people now made it their 
object to embrace the globe with 
their trade, and to scatter their 
colonies on all the more attrac- 
tive portions of its surface. They 
also made their home institutions, 
their finance, their banks, their 
currency, and their incorporated 
companies, in a way suited to com- 
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mercial purposes, and learnt to 
regulate their foreign relations by 
considerations almost exclusively 
commercial. 

It was at this stage that Great 
Britain closed in the long and 
deadly rivalry with France for 
world-empire. France had the 
start. She deprived Spain of the 
United Provinces, of Portugal 
and the Portuguese colonies, and 
straitened the Spanish boun- 
daries in other directions; and 
with her long seaboard fronting 
northwards, westwards, and south- 
wards, and her powerful navy, 
the succession to the Spanish em- 
pire abroad appeared to open to 
her. France and Spain together 
closed round our American col- 
onies, and organised an attack on 
British ascendancy in the Mediter- 
ranean. The Seven Years’ War, 
presided over by Chatham, which 
ended in the cession of French 
Canada, was contemporaneous with 
the victories of Clive in India, and 
the final ejection of the French 
from what is now our Indian em- 
pire. In fact, the contest which 
decided supremacy in the New 
World was a great oceanic and 
New World contest, fought out 
in America and India and on 
every sea. Between the Treaty of 
Utrecht and the battle of Water- 
loo five great wars arose between 
England and France, waged in all 
parts of the globe, particularly in 
Canada and India, resulting in a 
huge national debt, but also in 
a vast commercial and maritime 
empire. The Treaty of Utrecht 
marked the beginning of the new 
era, which was to consist of ac- 
quisitions of colonial territories 
and naval stations by giving to us 
Gibraltar, Port Mahon, and Acadie. 
French aggrandisement in general 
did not rouse the hostility of Great 
Britain. It was French aggran- 
disement in special quarters which 
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was inadmissible. We could not 
see the House of Bourbon swallow 
up either the Catholic Low Coun- 
tries or the American trade, or the 
colonies which Spain had derived 
from its own discovery and conquest 
or through its temporary union 
with Portugal. The struggle thus 
was against the old maritime Power 
of the past in conjunction with the 
greatest military and naval Power 
of the present. No doubt it threat- 
ened Great Britain with ruin. The 
prize of this long and desperate 
war was a world-wide empire and 
a world-wide commerce. Great 
Britain began by taking up her 
position in the Mediterranean. 
Gibraltar was the first of a series 
of the strong places of the earth 
which mark the direction in which 
British power was established, and 
in which it must be maintained. 
Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Quebec, Madras, and Calcutta fol- 
lowed in due course; and at the 
present time it would be difficult 
to name the direction in which 
Great Britain has neither colonies 
nor places of strength and arms. 
As to the ill-success of France and 
Spain, it may be said that the 
former lost her colonies in a series 
of unsuccessful wars, the latter 
from ceasing to found them, from 
declining power to maintain her 
authority over them, and from the 
revolt of her dependencies, which 
finally took place at the beginning 
of the present century. 
Vanquished at all points, the 
French were not without their 
revenge. After they had been 
expelled from Canada by our 
efforts, our American colonists 
no longer needed the protection 
of the mother country, and as- 
serted an independence which the 
French were the first to recognise. 
The rise of Napoleon renewed the 
conflict. There seems to be no 
doubt that his original design, of 
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which the expedition to the east 
of the Mediterranean and Egypt 
were the first symptoms, was to re- 
gain for France that ascendancy in 
the New World and in India from 
whi she had been dislodged. The 
gre: .est failure of his whole career, 
greater even than the failure of his 
attack on Russia, was the downfall 
of these, the governing designs of 
his life. Vanquished at the battle 
of the Nile, expelled from Egypt 
and then from Malta, with his 
naval power crushed at Trafalgar, 
he was driven back on European 
conquests, and sought to ruin 
British commerce by a vast con- 
spiracy of all Europe against her. 
The result was that the confeder- 
acy broke up, and Great Britain 
found that her commerce could do 
without Europe better than Europe 
could do without her. As years 
went on the struggle ceased to be 
between Great Britain and France, 
the final phase was between Great 
Britain and Napoleon. In the 
settlement of Europe at Vienna 
and Paris in 1814 and 1815, Great 
Britain did not appear as the im- 
placable foe of France, contented 
so long as she got rid of Napoleon. 
She insisted on withstanding her 
dismemberment, recognising it as 
essential to the balance of power 
that France should be strong, in- 
tent upon securing the safety of 
her shores, her commerce, and her 
dependencies. 

It is unnecessary to pursue in 
greater detail the mode in which 
the empire was built up on the 
foundations which had been secured 
at least two centuries ago. We 
cannot do better than refer the 
reader to Professor Burrows’ book. 
His ‘ History of the Foreign Policy 
of Great Britain’ is in reality the 
history of the growth of empire. 
He has given a compressed and 
elaborate account of its continuous 
development. The scope of his 
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work may be readily understood 
by this extract from his preface :— 


“This fortress-isle of Britain, safely 
intrenched by stormy seas, confront- 
ing the broadest face of the Conti- 
nent, and, later on, almost surrounding 
it with her fleets, was, and was not, 
a part of Europe according as she 
willed. First appearing in the dawn 
of history as the mysterious Ultima 
Thule, planted somewhere out in the 
Western Ocean, she grew to observe 
more and more closely from her 
watch-tower the strife of the Con- 
tinent, and, as her expanding interests 
dictated, to interfere as a belligerent, 
an ally, or an arbiter. Yet deeply 
implicated as she became in the 
Balance of Power in Europe, she 
never lost sight of her strong position 
as an extra-Continental Power, —a 
position which, as her navy, her 
commerce, and her colonies grew, 
expanded into that of a world-wide 
maritime empire. The development, 
the oscillation, and the reconciliation 
of these two principles of national 
policy form the chief elements of the 
present work.” 


Our object has been simply to 
show that this great empire, which 
has occasioned so much jealousy of 
late, is not a thing of accident or 
of mushroom growth. It repre- 
sents the sustained efforts of ten 
generations of men and of three 
centuries of time, in which blood 
and treasure have been poured 
forth, in which the utmost energies 
of the race have been expended. 
It is an achievement of which 
English, Scotch, and Irish may be 
proud, and which Americans, to 
judge from recent speeches in the 
Senate, may legitimately claim as 
redounding to their own credit in 
the estimation of the world. But, 
as Lord Beaconsfield impressed 
upon his countrymen during that 
struggle over the Eastern Ques- 
tion which it fell to his lot to con- 
duct, it is an empire which has 
not merely to be enjoyed, it has to 
be maintained. 
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Nothing can be more satisfac- 
tory than the intense reluctance 
on both sides of the Atlantic to 
renew the wars which followed 
the declaration of independence 
and the neutrality disputes of 
1812, more particularly about a 
boundary -line not of the first 
importance, and only capable of 
being made a casus belli if pre- 
sented for our acceptance at the 
point of the sword. But it was 
also of satisfactory import the 
unanimity with which the in- 
habitants of these islands rose to 
resistance at the recent attempt 
at interference on the part of 
the German Emperor. It is diffi- 
cult to understand what could 
have been intended. During all 
the long period when Great Britain 
was striving against Spain, Hol- 
land, and France, and building up 
her empire in spite of them, the 
Germans were working out their 
destiny on a smaller scale, and in 
a mode which never brought them 
into collision with this country. 
From an electorate of Branden- 
burg they struggled into a king- 
dom of Prussia; and when wiped 
off the face of the earth by Na- 
poleon, they rose from their ashes 
with renewed vigour and laid the 
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foundations of a great empire, and 
consolidated it at the expense first 
of Austria and then of France. 
Great Britain has welcomed its 
rise as a guarantee of peace, a 
means of maintaining the balance 
of European power. It cannot 
compete with us for world-empire. 
It comes too late into the field; 
it has not the preparatory politi- 
cal training; it has other duties 
to accomplish ; and its geographical 
position forbids it. There has been 
no want of welcome to her in her 
African aspirations, and no want 
of hospitality to such of her citi- 
zens as like to settle under the 
British flag, either at home or in 
the colonies. The extent to which 
the display of hostility was recently 
carried is, we must assume, per- 
sonal to the Emperor, whose char- 
acteristics are well known, and 
have not yet been controlled by the 
vicissitudes of a wise experience. 
We shall not readily believe, un- 
less disabused by the progress of 
events, that it can be other than a 
regrettable and ephemeral incident 
in the relations of long-standing 
friendship and mutual respect 
which have hitherto subsisted be- 
tween the great Anglo-Saxon and 
Germanic races. 
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Ir is ill enough to have to die 
in Glenaora at any season, but to 
get the word for travelling from 
it on yon trip in the spring of the 
year is hard indeed. The gug- 
gug will halloo in your ears to 
bid you bide a wee and see the 
red of the heather creep on Tom- 
an-dearc ; the soft and sap-scented 
winds will come in at the open 
door, and you will mind, maybe, 
of a day long-off and lost when 
you pulled the copper leaves of 
the bursting oak and tossed them 
among a girl’s hair. Oh! the 
long days and the strong days! 
They will come back to you like 
the curious bit in a tune, that is 
vexatious and sweet, and not for 
words or a set thought. You will 


think of the lambs on the slopes, 
of the birds tearing through the 
thousand ways in the woods, of 


the magic hollows in below the 
thick-sown pines, of the burns, 
deep at the bottom of eas and 
corri, spilling like gold on a stair. 
And then, it may be, Solomon 
Carrier’s cart goes bye to the town, 
the first time since the drifts went 
off the highroad; you hear the 
clatter of the iron shoes, and your 
mind will go with him to the 
throng street where the folks are 
so kind and so free. 

But to turn your back for the 
last at that time on Lecknamban 
must come sorest of all. For 
Lecknamban has seven sheilings 
hidden in its hills, where the grass 
is long and juicy, and five burns 
that are aye on the giggle like 
girls at a wedding, and the Aora 
daunders down in front of the 
knowe, full of fish for the Duke 
alone, but bonny for earl or 
caird. 

It was in this same glen, in this 


SERGEANT. 


same Lecknamban, in the spring 
of a year, a woman was at her 
end. She was a woman up in 
years but not old, a black Bana- 
Mhuileach who had seen pleasant 
things and trials like all who come 
to this queer market-place; but 
now when the time was come to 
take the long road with no convoy, 
only the good times were in her 
recollection. And though Glen- 
aora was not her calf-country 
(for she came but a year ago to 
bide with a friend), she was sweart 
to turn heel on a place so cosy. 

She sat propped up in a box- 
bed, on pillows, with her face to 
the open door, and the friendly 
airs of the country-side came in 
to stir her hair. With them came 
scents of the red earth and the 
grass, birch-tree and myrtle, from 
the moor. But more than all, they 
brought her who was at her end 
a keen craving for one more sum- 
mer of the grand world. Strong 
in her make and dour at the 
giving-in, she kept talking of the 
world’s affairs and foolishness to 
the folk about her who were wait- 
ing the Almighty’s will and the 
coming of the stretching - board. 
Her fingers picked without a stop 
at the woolly bits of the blankets, 
and her eyes were on as much of 
the knowe below the house as she 
could see out at the open door. 
It was yellow at the foot with 
flowers, and here and there was 
a spot of blue from the cuckoo- 
brogue. 

‘“ Women, women,” she said with 
short breaths, ‘I’m thinking aye, 
when I see the flowers, of a man 
that came from these parts to 
Duart. He sang ‘Mo Nighean 
Dubh’ in a style was never heard 
before in our place, and he once 
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brought me the scented cuckoo- 
brogues from Aora.” 

Said the goodwife, “ Aoirig, poor 
woman, it is not the hour for an- 
cient old sgeuls ; be thinking of a 
canny going.” 

“Going! it was aye going with 
me,” said the woman in the bed. 
“ And it was aye going when things 
were at their best and I was the 
keener for them.” 

“Tt’s the way of God, my dear, 
ochanie/!” said one of the two 
Tullich sisters, putting a little 
salt in a plate for the coming 
business. 

“OQ God! it’s the hard way, in- 
deed. And I’m not so old as you 
by two or three clippings.” 

“Peace, Aoirig, heart ; you had 
your own merry times, and that’s as 
much as most of us have claim to.” 

“Merry times! merry times!” 
said Aoirig, humped among the 
bedding, her mind wandering. 

Curls of the peat-reek coiled 
from the floor among the cadars or 

‘through the hole in the roof; a 
lamb ran by the door, bleating for 
its mother, and the whistling of an 
uiseag high over the grass where 
his nest lay ran out to a thin 
thread of song. The sound of it 
troubled the dying woman, and she 
asked her friends to shut the door. 
Now and again Maisie would put a 
wet cloth to her lips and dry the 
death-sweat from her face. The 
goodwife was throng among chests 
and presses, looking for sheets, 
shrouds, and dead-caps. 

“Tt’s a pity,” said she, “you 
brought no grave-clothes with you 
from Mull, my dear.” 

“ Are you grudging me yours?” 
asked Aoirig, coming round from 
wandering. 

‘‘No, nor grudging ; fine ye ken 
it, cousin. But I know ye have 
them, and it’s a pity you should be 
dressed in another’s sewing than 
your own.” 
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“Ay, they're yonder sure 
enough: clean and ready. And 
there’s more than that beside 
them. The linen I should have 
brought to a man’s home.” 

“You and your man’s home! 
Is it Duart, my dear, among your 
own folk, or down to Inishail, you 
would have us take you?” 

Aoirig coughed till the red 
froth was at her lips. 

*‘Duart is homely and Inishail 
is holy, sure enough, but I would 
have it Kilmalieu. They tell me 
it’s a fine kirkyard ; but I never 
had the luck to see it.” 

“ Tt’s well enough, I’ll not deny, 
and it would not be so far to take 
you. Our folk have a space of 
their own among the MacVicars, 
below the parson.” 

The woman in the bed signed 
for a sip of water, and they had it 
fast at her lips. 

“Could you be putting me near 
the Macnicols?” she asked, in a 
weakening voice. “The one I 
speak of was a Macnicol.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the goodwife ; 
“they were aye gallant among the 
girls.” 

‘Gallant he was,” said the one 
among the blankets. “I see him 
now. The best man ever I saw. 
It was at a wedding 4 

The woman’s breast racked, and 
the spume spattered over the 
home-spun blankets. 

Maisie was heating a death- 
shift at the peat-fire, turning it 
over in her hands, letting the dry 
airs into every seam and corner. 

Looking at her preparation, the 
dying woman caught back her 
breath to ask why such trouble 
with a death-shift. 

“Ye would not have it on damp 
and cold,” said Maisie, settling 
the business. “I doubt it’ll be 
long in the sleeves, woman, for 
the goodwife has a lengthy reach.” 

“Tt was at a marriage in Glen- 
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urchy,” said Aoirig in a haver, the 
pillows slipping down behind her 
back. “ Yonder he is. A slim, 
straight lad. Ronnal, O Ronnal 
my hero! What a dancer! not 
his match in Mull. Aye so g 

A foot could be heard on the 
road, and one of the two sisters 
ran out, for she knew whom it 
would be. Thcy had sent word to 
the town by Solomon in the morn- 
ing for Macnicol the wright to 
come up with the stretching-board, 
thinking there was but an hour 
more for poor Aoirig. 

Macnicol’s were the footsteps, 
and there he was with the stretch- 
ing-board under his arm—a good 
piece of larch rubbed smooth by 
sheet and shroud, and a little hol- 
low worn at the head. He was a 
fat man, rolling a bit to one side 
on a short leg, gross and flabby at 
the jowl, and thick-lipped ; but he 
might have been a swanky lad in 
his day, and there was a bit of 
good-humour in the corner of his 
eye, where you will never see it 
when one has been born with the 
uneasy mind. He was humming 
to himself as he came up the brae 
a Badenoch ditty they have in 
these parts on the winter nights, 
gossiping round the fire. Whom 
he was going to stretch he had no 
notion, except that it was a woman 
and a stranger to the glen. 

The sister took him round to 
the corner of the house and in at 
the byre door, and told him to 
wait. “It'll not be long now,” 
she said. 

“Then she’s still to the fore,” 
said the wright. “I might have 
waited on the paymaster’s dram 
at Three Bridges if I had ken’t. 
Women are aye thrawn about 
dying. They’ll put it off to the 
last, when a man would be glad 
to be taking the road. Who is 
she, poor woman?” 

“ A cousin-german of Nanny’s,” 
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said the sister, putting a bottle 
before him, and whipping out for 
some bannock and cheese. He 
sat down on a shearing-stool, fac- 
ing the door, half open, between 
the byre he was in and the kitchen 
where Aoirig was at the dying. 
The stretching-board leaned against 
the wall outside. 

“ Aye so gentle, so kind,” the 
woman in the bed was saying in 
her last dover. “He kissed me 
first on a day like this. And the 
blue flowers from Aora!” 

In the byre the wright was 
preeing the drink and paying little 
heed to food. It was the good 
warm stuff they brew on the side 
of Lochow, the heart of the very 
heart of the barley-fields, with the 
taste of gall and peat, and he 
mellowed with every quaich, and 
took to the soft lilting of Niall 
Ban’s song :— 

“*T am the Sergeant fell but kind 

(Ho! ho! heroes, agus ho-e-ro /) ; 

I only lift but the deaf and blind, 

The wearied-out and the rest-inclined., 

Many a booty I drive before, 
Through the glens, through the glens,’ 

said the Sergeant Mor.” 

Ben the house the goodwife was 
saying the prayers for the dying 
woman the woman should have said 
for herself while she had the wind 
for it, but Aoirig harped on her 
love-tale. She was going fast, and 
the sisters, putting their hands to 
her feet, could feel that they were 
cold as the rocks. Maisie’s arms 
were round her, and she seemed to 
have the notion that here was the 
grip of death, for she pushed her 
back. 

“T am not so old—so old. 
There is Seana, my neighbour at 
Duart—long past the fourscore 
and still spinning—I am not s0 
old—God of grace—so old—and 
the flowers——” 

A grey shiver went over her 
face; her breast heaved and fell 
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in; her voice stopped with a gluck 
in the throat. — 

The women stirred round fast in 
the kitchen. Out on the clay floor 
the two sisters pushed the table 
and laid a sheet on it; the good- 
wife put aside the pillows and let 
Aoirig’s head fall back on the bed. 
Maisie put her hand to the clock 
and stopped it. 

“Open the door, open the door !” 
cried the goodwife, turning round 
in a hurry and seeing the door 
still shut. 

One of the sisters put a finger 
below the sneck and did as she 
was told, to let out the dead one’s 
ghost. 

Outside, taking the air, to get 
the stir of the strong waters out of 
his head, was the wright. 

He knew what the opening of 
the door meant, and he lifted his 
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board and went in with it under 
his arm. <A wafting of the spring 
smells came in at his back, and he 
stood with his bonnet in his hand. 

“So this is the end o’'t?” he 
said in a soft way, stamping out 
the fire on the floor. 

He had but said it when Aoirig 
sat up with a start in the bed, and 
the women cried out. She opened 
her eyes and looked at the man, 
with his fat face, his round back, 
and ill-made clothes, and the death- 
deal under his oxter, and then she 
fell back on the bed with her face 
stiffening. 

* Here’s the board for ye,” said 
the wright, his face spotted white 
and his eyes staring. ‘I'll go out 
a bit and take a look about me. I 
once knew a woman who was 
terribly like yon, and she came 
from Mull!” 

Net Munro. 
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Most people have probably not 
forgotten a certain pictorial ad- 
vertisement highly popular and 
widely diffused some twenty years 
ago. Entitled ‘The Child—What 
will he become?” it purported to 
illustrate the potentialities for 
good or evil latent in the young, 
and the vast importance of educa- 
tion. It started with the repre- 
sentation of a boy’s face in profile, 
and went on to depict the same 
countenance at successive stages 
in a career of learning, industry, 
virtue, and (of course) pecuniary 
success, on the one hand, and at 
the corresponding stages in a 
career of ignorance, intemperance, 
depravity, and consequent want, 
on the other. The idea, if we 
mistake not, was very happily 
parodied by Mr Furniss, who with 
admirable skill and humour traced 
the development of the boy poli- 
tician first into a Gladstone and 
then into a Biggar. But nowadays 
the question has been to some ex- 
tent superseded by one equally 
puzzling: “The Child—What is 
he?” And indeed the inquiry is 
one in which every species of man 
of science, as well as every school of 
philosophers, has a strong interest 
to take part. The anthropologist 
clutches at resemblances between 
the child and the savage, the biolo- 
gist at resemblances between the 
child and the monkey or the 
oyster. The Darwinian and the 
follower of Weismann nervously 
peer for symptoms, or the absence 
of symptoms, of the hereditary 
transmission of acquired qualities. 
The idealist or Neo-Hegelian sol- 
emnly watches the first unfolding 
of the content of the child’s ideal 
(that, we believe, is, or latterly was, 
the correct phraseology, “innate 
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ideas” being for the present out of 
fashion). With complacent satis- 
faction the hedonist beholds the 
child over-eating itself. With 
unctuous confusion of thought but 
not of face the quasi- religious 
evolutionist observes the child 
“adapting itself” to an environ- 
ment of sweetmeats or the reverse, 
as the case may be. Above all, as 
we gather from a recent work of 
Mr Sully, the psychologist has a 
supreme interest in the matter, 
and is eager to enter upon a course 
of ‘“child-watching.” He would 
endeavour, of course, to secure the 
co-operation of all mothers, for Mr 
Chillip’s proposition even now holds 
good that “the ladies are great 
observers.” But the child, the 
victim of the experiment, would, 
we conceive, be wellnigh ruined. 

For the truth is, we suspect, 
that if the mothers, fathers, grand- 
parents, and uncles and aunts, once 
commence Smorltork with note- 
book and pencil, there is not a 
single child of average sharpness 
but will “smoke” them in a min- 
ute. The inevitable result will be 
that the child will lose all sincerity, 
ingenuousness, and candour: it will 
at least pose, if it does not deceive, 
of set purpose ; and that result no 
one would deplore more heartily 
than Mr Sully, for the stream of 
information would then be tainted 
at its source. At the present day, 
moreover, such a consequence would 
be especially lamentable. It is a 
rash thing to generalise—a rash 
thing to make sweeping accusa- 
tions—a rash thing to assert with 
confidence that the former days 
were better than these. For the 
last three hundred years and more, 
for example, it has been a common- 
place that the good old-fashioned 
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type of servant has disappeared, 
and been replaced by one palpably 
inferior. Orlando thought so in 
“Ag You Like It,” and Swift’s 
“Directions to Servants” will 
ever remain as a perpetual warn- 
ing against cherishing the illusion 
that there is anything new under 
the sun. The children of to-day 
are like enough no more spoiled 
than many of their predecessors. 
But, at the risk of being guilty of 
the rashness which we have just 
censured, we cannot help thinking 
that the temptation to be self- 
conscious assails the young idea 
of the present age more artfully, 
more attractively, and with a 
greater prospect of success, than 
at any former period. Children’s 
parties are more frequent, and are 
kept up much later, than in the 
days when Leech’s delightful boy 
scowled at young Albert Grig for 
polking with the darling of his 
heart, and muttered, “He had 
better not go too far!” Leagues 
of children are formed for the pro- 
motion of all sorts of benevolent 
and fussy purposes, and infant 
phenomena, nurtured in the highest 
circles, appear on platforms lisping 
philanthropic platitudes, and even 
(we are told) pretend to edit im- 
proving magazines. Not a weekly 
newspaper that appeals to the 
general — certainly not one that 
appeals avowedly to the fair sex 
—but has its “ children’s page,” 
edited by “Aunt Barbara” or 
“Cousin Betsy,” wherein appear 
the photographs of prodigies who 
have written essays or composed 
poems, or who have won the prize 
medal of the Association for Per- 
forming One Good Act Every Day 
(for they are all enrolled in some 
such imbecile society), or who have 
raised the sum of three shillings 
and ninepence halfpenny (enclos- 
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ing coupon) in halfpenny stamps 
for the Home of Rest for Decayed 
Dicky-birds, or who have procured 
the largest number of subscribers 
to the periodical in question, or 
who, in short, have achieved some 
similar triumph in the cause of 
progress. Doubtless the vast bulk 
of the honest children of sensible 
parents are untouched by these 
and similar follies. Yet a certain 
number must fall victims ; and the 
symptoms seem to indicate that 
the collapse of baldly and blatantly 
didactic literature which took place 
a quarter of a century ago has not 
been an unmixed blessing. 

In no class of literature designed 
for boys and girls, it may safely be 
affirmed, is this self-consciousness 
more out of place or more dis- 
tasteful than in that which deals 
with school-life. Yet almost all 
the standard schoolboy works are 
tinctured with the vice, from 
which even ‘Tom Brown’s School- 
Days,’ facile princeps as it still is, 
is not wholly free. The worst 
offenders are certainly ‘ Eric’ and 
‘St Winifred’s,’ which have long 
enjoyed an unenviable, if richly 
deserved, reputation for sentimen- 
tality and sickliness of the most 
aggravated kind. Who would 
have dreamt that Dean Farrar’s 
supremacy would ever be chal- 
lenged? Yet here is Mr Welldon, 
whose ‘Gerald Eversley’s Friend- 
ship’! is, we are sorry to say, 
nothing if not a heroic attempt 
to rival the characteristic extrava- 
gances of the Dean. 

The story hinges upon the friend- 
ship of two boys born and bred 
in vastly different circumstances, 
who chance to arrive for the first 
time simultaneously at Har we 
mean St Anselm’s. The “friend” 
is a certain Harry Venniker, the 
possessor of “a radiant smile that 
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played now and again like a 
wandering sunbeam on his mobile 
features.” His father is a peer of 
the realm; his home, “a stately 
ancestral seat,” which “had 
scarcely been altered, except in 
some of its sanitary details, during 
two centuries.” Gerald himself is 
quite another sort of boy, being 
indeed the son of an excellent 
country parson of severe evangeli- 
cal views, and is given upon occa- 
sion to the practice of sobbing 
“with heartbroken passionate- 
ness.” ‘Tt happened once,” we 
are told of Gerald, “that, as he 
was walking with a book of poetry 
in his hand in the covert immedi- 
ately adjoining a part of his father’s 
glebeland, he came upon a number 
of pheasants that the keepers who 
were out with a shooting party 
had left — bedraggled, bleeding, 
some of them hardly yet dead—to 
be picked up in the evening when 
the day’s sport was finished. The 
sight was so painful that he turned 
away from it as if it sickened him, 
and the tears came into his eyes, 
and he wondered if any satisfac- 
tion derived from killing these 
beautiful creatures could be greater 
than his in being innocent of their 
blood!” Truly we have had noth- 
ing like Gerald’s exquisite sensi- 
bility thus displayed after what 
the Scotch counsel called a “ shoot- 
ing expedeeshin,” since honest 
Harry Sandford, when walking 
with his friend Master Merton, 
was horsewhipped by Squire Chase 
for declining to tell which direction 
Puss had taken. To be sure, little 
Harry had “the noblest mind that 
ever adorned a human being” 
(teste Mr Merton), not to mention 
“dispositions that might adorn a 
throne.” Yet of the two, young 
Sandford is infinitely the more 
likeable: he has a whiff of the 
country, a dash of the true bucolic 
stolidity, about him. Moreover, 
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in the case alluded to he shows 
the instinct of all honourable 
boys, “not to tell,” and the sports- 
manlike desire to give puss law, 
Besides, he never took his walks 
abroad “ with a book of poetry in 
his hand”; while Gerald’s char- 
acter, we fear, is aptly enough 
summed up in the harsh and in- 
vidious epithets of plewrnicheur 
and “ prig.” To resume the story: 
Gerald and Venniker share a 
room at St Anselm’s—a scantily 
furnished apartment, which con- 
tained “all the conventional phe- 
nomena of a dual existence”: 
a somewhat imposing periphrasis 
(reminding one of the Miss Peck- 
sniffs’ staggering and tailless spar- 
row borrowed from the kitchen) 
for two bookcases, two washstands, 
and two basins. Nevertheless, 
their room was “ the virgin soil, as 
it were, which they were destined 
to cultivate.” Though each boy 
strikes out a different line for him- 
self—Gerald preferring work and 
ultimately a Balliol scholarship, 
Venniker choosing cricket and the 
eleven—their friendship becomes 
closer, and Gerald goes to stay at 
the “ancestral seat” in the holi- 
days. This introduction to new 
people and new ways of life, com- 
bined with a smattering of infi- 
delity which he had somehow 
picked up, makes his home, his 
father, his stepmother, and his be- 
longings in general less congenial 
to him every day. ‘Not that 
Gerald ever referred in censorious 
language to his home,” magnani- 
mous fellow! The life at school 
passes on through conventional 
incidents narrated in no very 
striking or convincing way, until 
it brings us to a chapter entitled 
“The Crisis of Faith,” where 
“the spiritual agonies of a soul” 
(Gerald’s, to wit) are recorded with 
some detail in the usual manner. 
That is to say, the arguments for 
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agnosticism and for revelation are 
alternately presented with so 
thorough a lack of reality and 
force, with so calm an ignoring of 
the fundamental points at stake, 
with so complacent and self-satis- 
fied an assumption that they are 
not the old arguments at all, but 
brand-new ones absolutely “ up-to- 
date,” that the reader in a par- 
oxysm of irritation is all but driven 
by the case for scepticism intd 
faith, and by the case for faith 
into scepticism. Have the people, 
we sometimes wonder, who think 
they read this kind of thing with 
instruction and profit, ever heard 
of David Hume on the one side, 
or Dean Mansel on the other? 
Half an hour with “the daring 
boy who fairly floored both mind 
and matter,” or with the Bampton 
lecturer, might help to dissipate 
the thick vapours of their minds. 
Fortunately, even “the volcanic 
upheavings of a soul’s fiery unrest” 
cannot go on for ever, and the tale 
resumes its course onward to a 
most melancholy ending which we 
need not recount. 

The lamentable thing is, that 
the book is redeemed by little 
that is excellent in the way of 
character -drawing or of humour. 
The personages flatly refuse to 
come to life, though their creator 
plays the sedulous Frankenstein 
for all he is worth; the style is 
turgid and uneasy ; trite and pon- 
derous reflections on life abound ; 
not a hint of the atmosphere or 
spirit of public-school life is suc- 
cessfully communicated. It is 
curious to note that one incident 
in the “‘comic relief,” which turns 
on the immense trouble required 
to make a deaf person catch a 
perfectly trivial remark, was an- 
ticipated by Miss Catherine Sin- 
clair some sixty years ago in 
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‘Modern Accomplishments ’—a 
novel of which no one has ever 
heard, and which still fewer, as 
the Irishman said, have read. At 
almost every point, indeed, ‘ Ger- 
ald Eversley’s Friendship’ must 
yield to a much shorter and much 
less pretentious book by Mrs 
Forsyth Grant, which, crude and 
unsatisfactory as in some respects 
it certainly is, and plainly as it 
may disclose the hand of an artist 
who is not yet completely mistress 
of her craft, displays much keen 
discrimination of character, and 
holds out the promise of better 
things in the future. Meantime, 
let Mr Welldon look to it. Vaczlis 
descensus; and unless he takes 
care the headmaster of Harrow 
may, before he knows where he 
is, be found perpetrating another 
‘Darkness and Dawn’ or another 
‘Gathering Clouds.’ 


It is a relief to pass from these 
volcanic upheavings, these un- 
wholesome agitations, these self- 
inflicted agonies, into the calm and 
serene atmosphere of the Fairy 
Tate. There, at all events, is no 
place for affectation or staginess, 
there no bosoms are racked by the 
effort to keep abreast of the “best 
thought ” of the day, no souls dis- 
tracted by fondly pampered doubts. 
There events move with ease and 
spirit; a pleasant and delightful 
humour is diffused around; the 
world is regulated according to a 
clearly marked but most felici- 
tous and well-ordered convention ; 
above all, we mingle with human 
beings who are capable of engaging 
our sympathies, and whom we feel 
to be of our own flesh and blood. 
The fairy tale has always flourished 
vigorously, but it seems to have 
taken a new lease of life within 
the last four or five years. There 
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are the four volumes of Mr Lang’s 
editing, resplendent in the various 
colours of the rainbow ;! and few 
be the schoolrooms where one or 
all of them may not be found. 
Mr Jacobs can boast of more than 
an equal number; Mr Baring- 
Gould has two to his credit ;* and 
Mr Oouch is responsible for one.* 
Besides these, there must be in- 
numerable fairy story-books of a 
less ambitious kind, similar to 
those which held their own in 
many a nursery, when the artistic 
instinct of childhood was amply 
satisfied with indifferent woodcuts 
and highly coloured ‘“ chromos ”— 
illustrations which, to our think- 
ing, imparted a grim and hideous 
ferocity to the ogre, a manly 
beauty to the youngest son, an 
emphatic if somewhat ostentati- 
ous charm to the ill-used daughter, 
that the more refined and infinitely 
more skilful methods of modern 
draughtsmen need never pretend 
to rival, much less to surpass, The 
four continents have been ran- 
sacked for fairy tales; every 
savage has been industriously 
“pumped”; and it looks as if 
future editors and collectors will 
be able to add very little to this 
portion of the public stock of 
harmless pleasure, unless indeed 
they should be fortunate enough 
to discover the long-lost ‘‘ Buck of 
Beverland” which Mr Burchell 
narrated to the Primrose children. 
Yet, we daresay, new versions 
will from time to time crop up to 
modify the current view of what 
a particular story is in its purest 
and most essential form, stripped 
of all accidents and accretions. 
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The maxim, melius est petere fontes 
quam sectart rivulos, doubtless 
holds good in this as in any other 
branch of research, but in none is 
its application attended with more 
serious difficulty. 

A comparison between some of 
the versions given by Mr Lang, 
Mr Jacobs, and Mr Baring-Gould 
reveals many interesting and sig- 
nificant discrepancies. Thus, in 
' Jack the Giant-Killer,’ Mr Jacobs, 
whose version is singularly full, 
although he considers the second 
part a “weak and late invention 
of the enemy, and not volkstiimlich 
at all,” has omitted the incident of 
the giant dragging the knight and 
his lady by the hair of their heads, 
Both Mr Lang and Mr Baring- 
Gould, on the other hand, while 
retaining that, omit Jack’s charac- 
teristic and well-directed taunt to 
Cormoran, “ Will no diet serve 
you but poor Jack?” while Mr 
Baring-Gould actually dares to 
narrate the conclusion of a most 
exciting episode in this tame 
fashion :— 


“When they had finished, Jack 
said, ‘ Now I can do what you cannot. 
I can run a knife in here,’ pointing to 
his bag, ‘ without killing myself.’ He 
then seized the knife, plunged it into 
the leathern bag, and out fell the 
pudding. The giant was surprised at 
this, and not liking to be outdone in 
such a matter, he also seized the knife, 
plunged it into his body, and died on 
the spot.” 


To leave out the giant’s exclama- 
tion, “Odds splutter hur nails! 
hur can do that trick hurself,” 
is to throw overboard not merely 
an exquisite trait of nationality 
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(the giant was a Welsh giant), 
but what, in the opinion of every 
child whose judgment is worth 
having, has long since been de- 
cided to be the very crowning 
point, the absolutely supreme mo- 
ment of the narrative. Again, in 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk,’ Mr 
Jacobs dispenses, very wisely we 
think, with the fairy who informs 
Jack that the ogre had killed his 
father and stolen his possessions. 
The fairy and her information, he 
considers, were introduced at a 
late date merely to give Jack a 
good title to the ogre’s wealth, 
and are quite out of keeping with 
the rest of the story. Both Mr 
Baring-Gould and Mr Lang, whose 
version is a very elaborate one, 
have the fairy; but Mr Lang 
omits the excellent little touch 
of Jack’s surprise on waking in 
the morning and finding his room 
quite dark, thanks to the bean- 
stalk, which, with sudden growth, 
has obscured his window. It 
would be easy to give other in- 
stances of our doctors’ differences ; 
but what has been said may suffice 
to indicate how great is the scope 
for diversity of opinion and taste. 
It is a question, too, how far these 
differences may be due not to un- 
swerving fidelity to some imaginary 
original, but to editorial licence. 
Mr Jacobs is quite frank in ad- 
mitting that he has deliberately 
altered here and patched there: 
such candid confession disarms 
criticism, and we are content to 
accept his guidance without seri- 
ous cavil. But it is otherwise 
with Mr Baring-Gould, who is 
far too much inclined to abuse 
his editorial privileges, and who 
has himself supplied us with a 
sure means of testing his trust- 
worthiness. It so happens, as 


most people know, that some of 
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the best known and most popular 
fairy tales have an authorised and 
accepted version (we waive the 
question of their ultimate origin 
altogether). Among these are 
Perrault’s ‘Puss in Boots’ and 
Southey’s ‘Three Bears,’ A judi- 
cious editor, one naturally sup- 
poses, would desire nothing better 
than a spirited and idiomatic trans- 
lation of the former, such as is 
supplied in one of a charming little 
series with pictures by Mr Heigh- 
way, and the exact text of the 
latter, which will be found in ‘ The 
Doctor.’ Far from resting satisfied 
with such humble and practical 
ideals, Mr Baring-Gould must 
needs insert in ‘Puss in Boots’ 
this most irrelevant and inappro- 
priate interpolation : “The cat [at 
the King’s Court] asked for a 
saucerful of milk—he touched 
nothing stronger, said he; on 
principle, he was a teetotaller” ; 
while the ‘Three Bears’ is garbled 
out of all recognition, and winds 
up with an equally facetious stroke: 
“The Three Bears concluded that 
little girls of the nineteenth century 
were so impudent, that it was no 
longer possible for well-conducted 
bears to live in the forests of Old 
England.” Could anything be more 
strained and feeble? If, then, Mr 
Baring-Gould thus works his will 
on tales, as to the recognised ver- 
sion of which there is no contro- 
versy, what will he stick at in his 
dealings with more obscure and 
doubtful mdrchen? He has done 
such excellent work in collecting 
folk-stories in England, that one 
cannot help grieving at these curi- 
ous aberrations of judgment. 

It is important, as we have in- 
dicated, to have an accurate ver- 
sion of the story ; but it is at least 
equally important that the lan- 
guage in which it is narrated 
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should be choice and appropriate. 
Here many opportunities, as well 
as many pitfalls, await the editor. 
Mr Jacobs has probably done well 
to soften the asperities of the 
Scots tongue in such of his stories 
as hail from North Britain—the 
‘Strange Visitor,’ for example, and 
the ‘Black Bull of Norroway,’ 
though, if the dialect be more 
uncouth than the Suffolk verna- 
cular in which ‘Tom Tit Tot’ (a 
particularly excellent version of 
‘Rumpelstilskin’) is presented, it 
must be harsh indeed. Perhaps 
Mr Jacobs would follow a different 
policy now when Southron readers 
scramble for a Scots book in pro- 
portion to the likelihood of its 
containing no one sentence which 
they can understand as a coherent 
whole. But in another respect Mr 
Jacobs disappoints us sadly, and 
that is in an occasional trick of 
slang—and not very good slang 
either. We do not believe that 
Jack said ‘“ Walker!” to the 
butcher who sold him the beans; 
and it grates upon us to be told 
that the ogre’s wife “ wasn’t such 
a bad sort after all.” Nor should 
Mr Couch, who ought to know 
better, and who for the most part 
overhauls his Taylor in his trans- 
lations from Grimm, have _per- 
mitted the Valiant Tailor to ex- 
claim, “ Done with you!” These 
offences, though apparently trif- 
ling, are in reality of a grave 
complexion. Children are extra- 
ordinarily sharp observers and 
critics of style, and the impres- 
sions produced by fairy tales—the 
first form of literature, as a rule, 
to which a child is introduced— 
are apt to be deep and permanent. 
Why, then, vitiate and deprave 
the youthful taste by expressions 
which, however serviceable in pri- 
vate life, are essentially common- 
place and undistinguished in liter- 
ary use? We are far from passing 
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an undiscriminating sentence of 
condemnation upon the use of 
slang in literature. In slang—“a 
word which itself belongs to the 
vocabulary it denotes”—the man 
of letters possesses an instrument 
which, though it requires very 
careful and gingerly handling, is 
capable of producing remarkable 
effects when wielded with tact 
and dexterity. No one who has 
read the works of Alsop as they 
appear transformed in the pages of 
Roger L’Estrange can ever forget 
the pungent and unique flavour 
imparted to the style by the dar- 
ing and successful employment of 
idioms which shocked the dignified 
Hallam, who thought that the 
Fables presented everything that 
is hostile to good taste, and dis- 
pleased the pugnacious Macaulay, 
who denounced the ‘mean and 
flippant jargon.” But few men 
have the gifts of the first of Tory 
journalists, and he who, thinking 
slang funny per se, will not fas- 
tidiously pick and choose, but con- 
siders one cant word as good as 
another, and who employs the vo- 
cabulary for its own sake and not 
because it happens to harmonise 
with the context or to strike the 
appropriate note, had better leave 
it alone. We have no such crow 
to pluck with Mr Lang, who has 
throughout permitted his long nar- 
rative stories to run in what we 
venture to consider the true style 
—a style which belongs exclusively 
to no special period unless it be 
the first quarter of this century ; 
a style adorned with an occasional 
touch of grandiloquence, with a 
fair sprinkling of long words, and 
with a handsome allowance of 
idiomatic turns of expression that 
have dropped out of: common 
speech; a style suggesting now 
‘Sandford and Merton’ without 
its circumlocution, now ‘ The 
Parent’s Assistant’ without its 
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sententiousness. It is a style 
perfectly intelligible to any ordi- 
nary child, yet sufficiently distinct 
from everyday talk to fix its at- 
tention, to stimulate its sense of 
humour, and to pique its curiosity, 
if it should chance to have any 
literary bent. “You have been 
into my closet. Vastly well, ma- 
dam, then you shal] go in again!” 
There is the true keeping in this 
truculent address of Bluebeard, 
which may be taken as a specimen 
of the diction which is specially 
suitable to a fairy story. 

We should be sorry to have to 
pronounce definitely upon the re- 
spective methods of Mr Lang’s 
and Mr Jacobs’s fairy books, and 
if we are conscious of a slight 
preference for Mr Jacobs’s, that 
is probably owing (apart from Mr 
Batten’s quaintly humorous de- 
signs) to his inclusion of ‘Childe 
Rowland,’ and ‘Mr Fox,’ with its 
refrain, “It is not so, nor ‘twas 
not so, and God forbid it should 
be so.” But it is scarcely fair to 
institute too close a comparison, 
for Mr Jacobs, unless we do him 
a great injustice, never quite takes 
his eye off a grown-up audience. 
At any rate, he has enriched his 
collections with a series of fasci- 
nating notes (from which children 
are duly and solemnly warned off), 
and from these the ordinary reader 
may gather to what degree of pre- 
cision the science of folk-lore has 
been reduced. He will there read 
much of “accumulative stories” 
and “cante - fables,” of ‘“name- 
guessing wagers,” and “the young- 
est-son formula.” He will also 
discover that ‘Catskin,’ another 
of Mr Burchell’s repertory, is a 
“sub-species” of the Cinderella 
story, of the pure type of which 
there exist no fewer than 113 
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variants. Mr Baring-Gould also 
supplies notes on a more meagre 
scale, but their value is somewhat 
impaired by his obstinate and un- 
qualified adherence to the “sun- 
myth” theory. Thus to him the 
giant’s hen in ‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,’ which lays its golden egg 
every morning, is the dawn; the 
automatic harp is the wind; 
the money- and jewel-bags are 
“the clouds that drop fertilising 
showers.” All which to us sounds 
very mid-summer madness. Mr 
Jacobs is dead against the solar 
myth view; but then, like a true 
specialist, he seems “game” to 
combat everybody else’s theories. 
We present him with the following 
suggestion: that he should com- 
pile an alphabetical dictionary of 
folk-tales drawn up and ‘“rub- 
ricked” like a law report. As 
thus: ‘ Death-bed promise — De- 
ceased wife's resemblance mar- 
riage test — Helpful Animal— 
Counter tasks — Magic dresses — 
Heroine flight — Menial heroine 
—Love-sick prince—Shoe marriage 
test—Happy marriage. Oircum- 
stances in which held (by Lang & 
Jacobs, JJ., Baring-Gould, J., 
dissenting) that So-and-so is not 
a sun-myth, but must be taken to 
be, &c. <A similar mode of ar- 
rangement might also be adopted 
in the case of nursery rhymes, of 
which a charming collection has 
been issued with a preface by Mr 
Saintsbury,! in which he lays great 
stress on the-importance of mere 
jingle in all sorts of poetry. (Why, 
let us ask parenthetically, has the 
rhyme of the “ three little kittens 
who lost their mittens” been 
omitted from an otherwise im- 
peccable work?) But perhaps the 
results of the labours of savants 
are more pleasantly communicated 
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than anywhere else in a couple 
of fairy tales of Mr Lang’s own 
invention concerning a certain 
very notable Prince Prigio of 
Pantouflia' and his son Ricardo. 
The flying carpet, the shoes of 
swiftness, the sword of sharpness 
—in a word, the whole apparatus 
of the fairy tale is there; and the 
characteristic leit-motifs are chaffed 
and parodied with a lightness of 
touch and a good nature which 
will charm children no less than 
their elders. Mr Lang, too, is of 
the fortunate few who can use 
slang wisely and well. 

Of modern offshoots of the fairy 
tale proper we can but briefly 
allude to two: the “ Beast” tale, 
and the “‘ Wonderland” tale. The 
former Mr Kipling has appro- 
priated for his own, nor is he 
likely soon to be ousted from his 
supremacy in this department. By 
his two volumes of jungle tales” 
he has contrived a considerable 
addition to a reputation which 
might well have contented even 
an ambitious man. With infinite 
spirit, yet with artistic restraint, 
he sets forth the sayings and do- 
ings of the beasts of the jungle: 
of Baloo the bear, of Kaa the 
python, of Shere Khan the tiger, 
of Bagheera the black panther, of 
Mowgli “the frog,” a man-child 
bred by wolves, the central figure 
of most of the stories. At the be- 
ginning and end of every tale is a 
snatch of verse, much of it in Mr 
Kipling’s happiest vein. The song 
of Darzee the tailor-bird, for ex- 
ample, in honour of Rikki-tikki- 
tavi the mongoose, after he has 
killed Nag the cobra and Nagaina 
his mate, is a marvel of cleverness. 
These jungle tales, it may be added, 
possess in a very high degree Mr 
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Kipling’s old characteristic of be- 
ing convincing, in virtue of which 
he compels the reader to accept his 
facts and traits as self-probative 
and beyond all question, save this, 
How on earth came this extraordin- 
ary writer to know so much? 

The other “typical development” 
of the fairy story—the “ Wonder- 
land” tale—will always be identi- 
fied with the name of Mr Lewis 
Carrol. The various excellences 
of the two great ‘Alice’ books, 
their quaint mixture of sense and 
nonsense, their whimsical adher- 
ence to the strict forms of logic, 
the dream-like unity of their action, 
and, above all, the aptness and 
fidelity of the occasional parodies, 
thoroughly entitle them to that 
position in the public esteem which 
they honourably hold. It is many 
years since they first revealed to 
the world their new and pleasant 
convention ; but they still continue 
to receive the tribute implied in 
imitation. The list of children’s 
books deliberately constructed on 
the ‘ Alice’ model must be a very 
long one. We can think of scarce- 
ly more than one which is within 
measurable distance of its original ; 
not a few are positively unreadable; 
the majority are certainly ower bad 
for blessing, whether or no they 
be ower guid for banning. A very 
fair specimen of the Wonderland 
class lies before us, bearing the 
not very inviting name of the 
‘Wallypug of Why.’* The humour 
is thin and forced; the puns are 
fatiguing ; the verse is facile but 
savourless; and there is a sad 
want of the indispensable air of 
plausibility, of the indefinable link 
which seems to give coherence even 
to a series of incongruous and dis- 
jointed incidents, Mr Furniss and 
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Miss Furniss have embellished the 
book with drawings which add 
little grace or charm to the text. 
In a work of this sort good illus- 
trations are of vital importance. 
The two ‘ Alices’ would not have 
caught the public fancy so quickly 
and so surely but for Sir John 
Tenniel’s inimitable designs, from 
which it is almost impossible men- 
tally to dissociate the letterpress. 
Who, without his assistance, could 
adequately have “visualised” the 
Mad Hatter, or the White Queen, 
or Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
or the Black Kitten? Similarly, 
Mr Lear’s nonsense verses gain 
something from his grotesque illus- 
trations (and what more charming 
combination ever rooted itself in 
the affections of the nursery ‘), 
while ‘ Struwwelpeter,’ delightful 
as the English rendering is, would 
be shorn of half its glories were 
Shock - headed Peter, or Cruel 


Frederick, or Jobnny Head-in-Air 
not presented to the eye in their 
charmingly crude reds and greens. 


So, too, a new nonsense-book ! by 
an anonymous author-artist amply 
atones for the somewhat defective 
technique of its verse by the ir- 
resistible comicality and masterly 
exaggeration of the sketches. 
Master Bobby, who “ate a bun, 
flabby, stodgy, underdone,” and 
the “little toddling child, who 
never spoke but always smiled,” 
should not be long in reaching 
the eminence attained by Conrad 
Suck-a-thumb and Foolish Harriet. 


Books, on the other hand, avow- 
edly designed both for children 
and for grown-up people, are apt 
to please neither class, That the 
Rev. Mr Crockett’s ‘Sweetheart 
Travellers’? will prove an excep- 
tion to the rule we neither assert 
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nor deny. But we venture with 
some confidence to predict that 
it will afford infinite pleasure to 
Mr Orockett’s large circle of ad- 
mirers. It describes the excur- 
sions of a father and his little 
daughter: plainly of Scots extrac- 
tion (which is a great point to 
begin with), for they are shaky 
about their “ wills” and “shalls,” 
they express the wish that a bird 
would “quit [sic] making such a 
racket,” and the little girl threat- 
ens to tell her father “on” [sic] 
somebody. The excursions are 
made on a tricycle, “ rimmed with 
the prisoned viewless wind ” (Ang- 
lice, with pneumatic tyres), a phrase 
which shows that the author’s 
command of language is as great 
as ever. Further, they are made 
in Galloway and Wales, which in 
itself is sufficient guarantee that 
there are plenty descriptions of 
scenery and of nature. Finally, 
we read that the daughter was 
wont to “temper the observation 
of nature with chocolate,” an ex- 
pression which should satisfy any 
one that Mr Crockett’s wit and 
humour are at their brightest. 
Those, in short, who relish the 
worst mannerisms of Mr Dickens 
inextricably blended with the 
worst mannerisms of Mr Kipling, 
will find here an abundant feast. 
Doubtless the taste takes some 
time to acquire. 


We are well aware that we have 
been able to pass in review but a 
very small proportion of what may 
be called the current literature of 
the schoolroom. We have said noth- 
ing, for example, of periodicals like 
‘Little Folks,’ or the praiseworthy 
‘Boy’s Own Paper,’ or the ‘Girl’s 
Own Paper,’ which reflects too 
much the sentiments of second-rate 
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schoolgirls to be quite satisfactory, 
though, of course, it is absolutely 
unobjectionable. Nor have we 
bestowed that share of attention 
which they deserve upon the num- 
erous works of adventure and 
travel with which the press still 
groans to please the British boy. 
At a time when ‘ Tales of a Grand- 
father’ has been banished from 
schools, whose head-masters ought 
to know a great deal better, to 
make room for mechanical com- 
pilations of history where the whine 
of the Puritan keeps melodious 
concert with the snuffle of the 
Cameronian, it is truly cheering 
to come across Mr Lang’s true 
story-books,! where many gallant 
deeds are not unworthily recorded, 
and whence every true-hearted boy 
and girl will delight to imbibe 
sentiments of the noblest patriot- 
ism. But our excuse for treating 
thus cavalierly the literature of 
what Ouida used to call “ dering- 
do” is a happy one: none other than 
that the tide is setting strongly in 
its favour, and that the reading 
world devours nothing more eagerly 
than the works of Mr Stanley Wey- 
man, and of his school — Good 
hunting to them! as they say in 
the jungle. Some of the old 
brigade, alas! have passed away. 
“Kingston and Ballantyne the 
brave” are no more. The latter, 
perhaps, never met with due recog- 
nition, for, unless memory plays 
us false, ‘Gascoyne, the Sandal- 
Wood Trader,’ was as sound a 
piece of work after its kind as a 
boy need wish to read. But Mr 
Henty is still with us, and others 
not a few, who, like the veteran 
Blenkinsop, may justly be termed 
‘favourites of the British public,” 
and whose indefatigable pens 
gladden the boyish heart anew 
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once a-year. Nor let us forget the 
writers in another strain and of 
another sex. Miss Yonge, luckily, 
is well to the fore, whose ‘ Daisy 
Chain,’ simple, pathetic, and un- 
pretending as it is, might well 
teach many a latter-day novelist 
some of the essentials of her art: 
could the belief once be eradicated 
that that art consists in bad gram- 
mar, laboured smartness, and gen- 
eral immodesty. Then there is 
Mrs Molesworth, who ingratiated 
herself with children once for all 
through the medium of ‘ Carrots’ ; 
not to mention a host of others, to 
all of whom, jointly and severally, 
‘Maga’ wishes length of days and 
strength of elbow. 


The history of children’s litera- 
ture during the last century and 
a quarter is both curious and in- 
structive. Its earliest effusions 
were blunt and crude, consisting 
largely of plain and unmistakable 
incitements to good behaviour, yet 
never wholly destitute of conscious 
humour; so that ‘Goody Two 
Shoes,’ informed as it is with deli- 
cate playfulness, may without ex- 
travagance, and even with plausi- 
bility, be attributed to Goldsmith. 
‘‘The Schoolmistress” and certain 
other tales in Miss Yonge’s ‘ Store- 
house of Stories’ are favourable 
specimens of this first period. 
After the beginning of the cen- 
tury the stories assume an even 
more didactic cast, and the for- 
midable name of Mrs Trimmer 
seems somehow to be intimately 
bound up with them. The mis- 
chief was, as Scott pointed out, 
that the moral always consisted 
in “good moral conduct being 
crowned with temporal success.” 
The immortal ‘ Parent’s Assistant,’ 
by far the greatest of Miss Edge- 
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worth’s works, and the deathless 
‘Fairchild Family,’ best represent 
the second stage, the severity of 
which was also, strange to say, 
relieved by Miss Martineau’s sim- 
ple and pleasant ‘ Playfellow,’ with 
the ‘Crofton Boys’ and ‘ Feats on 
the Fiord,’ which modern enter- 
prise has, we believe, reproduced 
in a penny edition! After a long 
period the reaction came,—not 
indeed until early-Victorians had 
become middle-Victorians ; and a 
return to nature was effected by 
the simple processes of making 
the child-hero as wilfully and 
knowingly naughty as possible, 
and of throwing in an occasional 
deathbed. That reaction has itself 
disappeared ; the taste for senti- 
mentally mischievous brats has 
been lost, and though, as we have 
said, self-consciousness is still 
rampant, there are hopeful signs 
of a closer approximation to 
reality and good sense. In re- 


spect, then, of their choice of 
reading, the children of to-day are 


much more. fortunate than their 
grandparents ; for they have not 
merely the excellent entertain- 
ment provided by contemporary 
writers, but they have also the 
pick of the didactic literature, 
which has lost all its sting. How 
good some of it is! No child 
worth his salt will be bored by 
‘Sandford and Merton’ or the 
‘Fairchild Family,’ for no child 
will take them aw sérieux. On 
the contrary, a child will revel in 
their archaic oddity. There is 
little risk of his being made a 
curmudgeon of by ‘ Waste Not, 
Want Not,” as Sir Walter Scott 
feared ; for he'will taste withinfinite 
gusto, if not with complete appre- 
ciation, the Jatent humours of that 
and many another tale by Miss 
Edgeworth. As we have remarked 
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in the case of fairy stories, the 
distinctive diction, and the unac- 
customed turns of thought and 
expression, will prove an inex- 
haustible source of delight to any 
child blessed with a measure of 
imagination. 

We cannot close these desul- 
tory observations without paying 
a tribute of heartfelt admiration 
to a couple of works which 
should ever occupy the most 
honoured place in the _ school- 
room bookcase, after Fairy Tales, 
‘Robinson Orusoe,’ and the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights.’ One is Captain 
Marryat’s ‘Masterman Ready.’ 
Suggested by the ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson’—a book written by a 
prig for prigs about prigs—it has 
completely staved in that veritable 
boat of tubs, if we may use an 
appropriate metaphor. But to be 
done full justice to, it must be 
read in an edition containing the 
old-fashioned cuts, where Mr Sea- 
grave is discovered catching turtle, 
felling trees, and generally peram- 
bulating his desert isle in a tall 
hat, a swallow-tail coat, and an 
irreproachable pair of white ducks 
with straps. The other work to 
which we refer was written by 
Miss Catherine Sinclair, and ap- 
peared as a timely protest against 
the excesses of the didactic school. 
It is probably the most natural, 
unaffected, and charming account 
of the life of a little boy and his 
sister that has ever been presented 
to the world, as every one familiar 
with it will agree. For who that 
has ever trembled at Mrs Crab- 
tree, laughed at Lord Rockville, 
adored Uncle David, and alter- 
nately wept and laughed with 
Harry and Laura, but wilb gladly 
echo our all-too inadequate and 
feeble panegyric of the incompar- 
able ‘Holiday House’? 
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CHAPTER X.—REASONS OF STATE. 


Tue reader will expect to hear 
that the King appeared at his usual 
hour the next morning, bearing the 
traces of the night’s vigil in his 
haggard face and lined brow; that 
he went through the day’s business 
with invincible resolution, but with 
an abstracted manner, the gloom of 
which was lightened by an occasional 
unconquerable sigh ; and that he fre- 
quently put his hand to his forehead 
as though to push back the weight 
of brooding care which oppressed 
him. It is disappointing to be 
obliged to chronicle the fact that 
Caerleon showed no intention of 
acting in this heroic but rather 
harrowing fashion. He simply did 
not appear at all, but shut himself 
up in his study, where he buried 
himself in the piles of blue-books 
and parliamentary reports for which 
he had sent to London, growling at 
Cyril through the door when he 
besieged him in his retreat, and 
sending word to M. Drakovics that 
he could communicate with him in 
writing if he had anything special 
to say. For three days he laboured 
unceasingly, reading, planning, and 
writing, guarded by the faithful 
Wright, who had been summoned 
from the stables by a sudden message 
from his master, and informed all 
comers that “‘’is Majesty was not to 
be disturbed,” and would have had 
great pleasure in knocking the Pre- 
mier down if he had attempted to 
force an entrance into the room. 

Fortunately, there was nothing 
during. the three days to render 
necessary an interview between the 
king and his Minister, and Cyril and 
M. Drakovics, giving out that Caer- 
leon had not yet recovered from the 
illness which had attacked him at 


the ball, arranged matters between 
them, and got through a large 
amount of important business. In 
so far as international politics were 
concerned, this lay at present chiefly 
in the direction of bluff, for the 
Powers, scarcely recovered from 
their surprise at Caerleon’s elec- 
tion, had not as yet determined 
upon the action to be taken. Notes 
and protests were flying about from 
government to government, and the 
papers announced daily, with awful 
and mysterious joy, that such and 
such a statesman had been closeted 
for over an hour with such and such 
a potentate, or that this great per- 
sonage had visited that great per- 
sonage, and that both had emerged 
from the interview with clouded 
brows. In England, Parliament 
was enjoying a long recess, and any 
stray politicians who had arrogated 
to themselves an interest in the 
peace of Europe could only write 
frantic letters to the papers demand- 
ing that a special session should be 
summoned immediately for the pur- 
pose of dethroning Caerleon, or else 
asking why the Government did 
not at once recognise him as King 
of Thracia, according to the direc- 
tion taken by their respective sym- 
pathies. 

But Cyril’s chief concern was 
with Jess responsible individuals,— 
inventors who wished Caerleon to 
purchase the secret of their new and 
destructive engines of warfare, or 
Englishmen who were anxious to 
enlist in the Thracian army, or to 
raise a troop of irregular horse in 
the King’s name. To them all Cyril 
replied with a polite intimation that 
at the present moment the Thracian 
army was on so satisfactory a footing 
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that his Majesty had no intention 
of increasing it, but that when he 
did so, the correspondent’s obliging 
offer should be borne in mind. This 
committed Caerleon to nothing, 
while intimating also that though 
he desired peace he was prepared 
for war, and it was calculated to 
convey a gentle warning to Scythia, 
and to keep the rest of Europe in 
an agreeable state of expectancy. 
Cyril was not a little pleased with 
his own statecraft, and he did his 
best to raise the spirits of M. Drako- 
vics, who was inclined to fear that 
the King’s persistent seclusion fore- 
shadowed some kind of coup d'état, 
or even a determination to govern 
altogether without a Minister in 
future. He was merely working off 
his disappointment, Cyril assured 
the Premier, and would be all right 
in a day or two. But even Cyril 
had not calculated on the manner 
in which Caerleon had employed 
his time in his solitude. It was 


brought to his notice at last by 


Wright, who on the third evening 
after the ball entered the smoking- 
room where he was sitting with M. 
Drakovics, and laid a large sealed 
envelope on the table between 
them. 

“Ts Majesty says, my lord, would 
you and ’is Excellency,” with a nod 
in the Premier’s direction, “ kindly 
read that, and be ready to discuss 
with ’im to-morrow any improve- 
ments you can suggest.” 

It was with no small apprehen- 
sion that Cyril and M. Drakovics, 
when Wright was gone, opened and 
read the paper. They did not quite 
know what they feared, but their 
brows grew no lighter as they 
proceeded, and at the close Cyril 
summed up in a tone of utter de- 
spair— 

“A strict system of licensing to 
be adopted for three years all 
through the kingdom, preparatory 
to the general adoption of a modifi- 
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cation of the Gothenburg scheme ! 
It is the biggest thing ever attempted 
in the temperance way !” 

“Tt is absolutely impossible,” 
said M. Drakovics. “It cannot be 
done.” 

*“T am very much afraid it will 
have to be done, if you mean to 
keep your king,” said Cyril. ‘‘ Caer- 
leon has always been mad on the 
subject of temperance. His views 
destroyed his chances of office in 
England, and it would be just like 
him to risk his crown for them now. 
Besides, monsieur, it is just possible 
that he may have noticed that there 
is sometimes a slight confusion as 
to which of you is king and which 
is Minister, and that he means to 
have it cleared up.” 

“Tt cannot be done,” repeated 
M. Drakovies, hopelessly, as he rose 
to go home, taking the paper with 
him ; but when he met his sovereign 
in the morning he found that this 
plea was not accepted. 

*‘T did not come here for my own 
pleasure, nor yet to rule Thracia 
in accordance with your ideas, M. 
Drakovics,” said Caerleon, “ but for 
her own good. If I can’t do that, 
I had better go back to England.” 

“ But this is so sudden—so early 
in your Majesty’s reign,” objected 
M. Drakovics. 

“Exactly. The people are well 
affected, and will be more inclined 
to accept a change than they would 
later, when things had settled down. 
But of course I have no intention of 
forcing the scheme on them against 
their will.” 

“Your Majesty will listen to my 
advice on the subject ?” 

“ As to the best method of intro- 
ducing the scheme, certainly. I 
know that you agree with me as to 
the necessity of stringent legislation 
—you have said so several times. I 
think it will be best to bring in the 
measure at once as a Government 
bill, letting it be known at the same 
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time that my retaining the crown 
depends upon its passing.” 

“This is interfering with the 
liberty of the subject with a ven- 
geance!” said Cyril. ‘Are you 
serious in risking your crown in 
this way, Caerleon ?” 

**T will not rule over a nation of 
drunkards,” returned Caerleon. 

“But set to work gradually. 
Do things by degrees,” urged 
Cyril. 

‘¢ And establish vested interests,” 
said Caerleon, quickly, ‘‘and so have 
all our difficulties at home repro- 
duced? No; things are in a chaos 
at present, and there is just this 
chance of gaining order. The more 
thoughtful among the people all 
see that something must be done, 
and the Thracians will understand 
a single act of authority—call it 
despotism if you like—better than 
any amount of compromises.” 

“But why not go the whole hog, 
then, and decree prohibition right 
off? I know that is what you 
temperance fanatics are always aim- 
ing at in the far distance.” 

“Because it would simply lead 
to smuggling and secret distilleries, 
and an illicit traffic which the 
police would be bribed to condone. 
They would be corrupted, and the 
people as bad as ever. Moreover, 
we should need to revise our com- 
mercial treaties, especially with 
Pannonia, so as to forbid the im- 
portation of spirits, and this is too 
big a thing to be carried through 
in a hurry, particularly just now. 
And then, though you call me a 
fanatic, I am not so bigoted a 
temperance man as to feel called 
upon to deprive those of alcohol 
for whom a moderate amount of it 
may be desirable, or even necessary. 
I merely wish to keep the younger 
generation from growing up with a 
taste for dram-drinking, and to 
make it impossible for people to 
meet at the cafés and muddle them- 
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selves with adulterated spirits as 
they do now.” 

“But why fool about with li- 
cences at all, instead of establishing 
your favourite Gothenburg system 
at once throughout the kingdom?” 

“Because our present statistics 
are so imperfect that we have no 
idea either as to the number of 
existing public-houses, or the num- 
ber which would meet the actual 
needs of the country. At present, 
any man who has a front yard and 
a table has only to borrow a bench 
or two, get in a cask of spirits on 
credit, and there is a new dram- 
shop. To buy out all these fellows 
at once would entail an expense 
impossible for us to meet. In 
future, as you see, no further 
taverns are to be opened, except 
by leave from the central authority, 
while each year, by means of the 
sum of money I propose to appro- 
priate for the purpose from my 
civil list, the rights of a certain 
number of existing proprietors will 
be compulsorily acquired. By the 
end of the third year we ought to 
have reduced the number of public- 
houses to something corresponding 
with the needs of the country, and 
then there will be a chance for the 
Gothenburg system. The surviv- 
ing publicans, who will have been 
chosen for their good behaviour 
and management during the three 
years of probation, will have be- 
come used to State control, and 
will have the choice of continuing 
their employment as salaried ser- 
vants of the State, or of being 
bought out at once. I know the 
scheme is not perfect, but it is the 
best I can devise with the means 
at our disposal. We have to deal 
with the Thracians as we find 
them.” 

“Then what are the chief advan- 
tages you claim?” 

“ Restriction without confiscation, 
the limitation of public-houses to 
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the smallest possible number, the 
placing of control in the hands of 
an impartial central department, 
with trustworthy inspectors at its 
command, instead of biassed local 
bodies, and the chance of weaning 
the younger generation from the 
drinking habits of their fathers, 
and impressing upon them lessons 
of moderation.” 

“T call it grandmotherly legisla- 
tion,” murmured Cyril. 

“You might give it a worse 
name. I am convinced that this 
is our one opportunity of action, 
while the country is in this un- 
settled state. The licensing plan 
will be established before the people 
know where they are, and by my 
scheme that will develop into the 
Gothenburg system as soon as the 
idea has become general. If you 
will be so good as to have the bill 
drafted, M. Drakovics, I shall be 
glad to go through the clauses with 
you.” 

And Caerleon saw his brother 
and his Prime Minister retire dis- 
comfited. The die was cast. He 
had embarked on the course Nadia 
had pointed out to him, and begun 
the work to which she had urged 
him. At least she would know 
that he was doing his best. His 
action might be unconstitutional, 
but if so, that was for the people 
to resent. If they were wise, they 
would prefer to be well governed, 
even by a stretch of the royal pre- 
rogative, rather than to continue in 
their present state. If they were 
not wise, they might seek another 
king. 

But the Thracians were wise. 
Caerleon’s researches into the social 
life of Bellaviste, and some of his 
speeches to prominent persons since 
he had been in the city, had awak- 
ened public feeling on the subject 
of the drinking customs of the com- 
munity. The one idea of the people 
Was to appear as enlightened as 
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possible in the eyes of Europe, and 
it was a grievous blow for them to 
know that they had struck their 
new King as a nation of drunkards. 
The reproach must be rolled away, 
and the proposal for reform was re- 
ceived with acclamation. M. Drako- 
vics was far-sighted enough to per- 
ceive that divided councils would 
ruin the future of the kingdom 
without doing any good to the 
question, and on the principle of 
giving up his own way with a good 
grace when he surrendered it at all, 
he threw himself loyally into the 
King’s scheme, bestowed endless 
trouble on the drafting and details 
of the measure, and introduced it 
himself in one of his famous 
speeches. Nor did his pains end 
here. The bill had to be pressed 
through all its stages as quickly as 
possible, as, in spite of the en- 
thusiasm with which it was re- 
ceived, it was soon evident that 
there was a strong opposition to its 
provisions, which gathered strength 
as time went on. The distillers and 
shopkeepers of Bellaviste, who had 
been among the staunchest suppor- 
ters of the late king, but who had 
profited much by the excitement 
of the revolution and the thirst it 
induced, were disposed to resist 
strenuously any interference with 
their thriving trade of spirit-selling. 
Opposed to them were the bulk of the 
national party, young students and 
politicians principally, with a sprink- 
ling of old patriots who remembered 
the emancipation of Thracia from 
the Roumi yoke, and the simple 
and frugal life which had preceded 
the rule of the later Franzas. These 
men had the courage of their con- 
victions. A temperance society, 
which had led a languishing exist- 
ence in Bellaviste for some time, 
and had been founded by the wife 
of a former British Consul-General, 
took a new lease of life, and added 
numbers of enthusiastic converts 
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every day to its roll. Caerleon was 
entreated to become the president, 
and consented to accept the office, 
whereupon a loyal member made a 
suggestion for a new medal, which 
was taken up with enthusiasm, and 
a large supply ordered bearing the 
King’s portrait. From that day, the 
possession of a blue ribbon, with 
one of these medals hanging from 
it, betokened the ardent Carlinist ; 
and the English reformers, who de- 
precate the degrading of the tem- 
perance question into a matter of 
party politics, would have been 
forced to admit that in Bellaviste 
to have taken the pledge was the 
unerring mark of a member of the 
national party. But in spite of 
the ardour of the new converts, the 
voting power of the liquor-sellers 
would have swamped the bill in the 
Legislative Assembly, if M. Dra- 
kovics had not summoned to his 
aid in the Upper House his sup- 
porters from the provinces. The 
chieftains rallied at his call, and 
having all a wholesome dislike and 
contempt for the vices of the city, 
voted unanimously for the bill, 
which was passed triumphantly 
into law. M. Drakovics stood by 
it nobly to the end; but when it 
had received the King’s assent, he 
relieved his mind a little to Cyril. 

“Tt is not what one might have 
expected,” he said, “that the people 
should so completely support the 
new King without once asking what 
were the views of the old Minister.” 

“Why, what could you expect ?” 
said Cyril. ‘ You introduced the 
bill; naturally they thought you 
approved of it.” 

“They took it for granted,” said 
M. Drakovics. “The King is 
everything ; I can only execute his 
orders.” 

“Yes,” said Cyril, ‘‘you meant 
him to be figure-head, and he in- 
sists on steering. It must be rather 
disconcerting.” 
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“You laugh at me, milord? [ 
would ask you to remember that 
there have been cases in history in 
which a Minister who has raised 
a king to power has also deprived 
him of it.” 

** And other cases in which the 
king has dispensed with the ser- 
vices of the Minister,” said Cyril, 
quickly. ‘I will back my reminis- 
cences against yours, M. Drakovics. 
But it is foolish to go on quot- 
ing modern instances in this way, 
especially when you remember 
that Caerleon doesn’t care a straw 
whether you deprive him of the 
kingdom or not. You have done 
your best for the bill, and laid my 
brother under an obligation. You 
can’t do without him, nor he with- 
out you; so don’t let us hear any 
more about dethroning kings and 
soon. It’s very bad form to talk 
to me about it, at any rate, and I 
don’t like it. We shall rub along 
together very well if we are ready 
to give and take on both sides. 
And to cheer you, I’ll tell you some- 
thing that will please you. I 
shouldn’t wonder if Caerleon has 
done a very good stroke for himself 
by getting this bill passed.” 

“For himself? Naturally so.” 

“And for the kingdom too. 
Here is a regular collection of Eng- 
lish papers which has just come in, 
and I have been looking through 
them to see how our proceedings 
are regarded. Of course our own 
men are waiting for an authoritative 
pronouncement from the Govern- 
ment before saying anything; but 
it is easy to see that they consider 
Caerleon a rather dangerous lunatic 
at large. But the Radical papers, 
from which I was anticipating floods 
of eloquence, are brought up in mid 
career, most of them, by this Liquor 
Bill. They are nearly all commit- 
ted to temperance reform at home, 
and they positively can’t slate the 
first man who’s courageous enough 
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to try it, even if he is defying their 
dearly beloved Scythia. Of course 
their cry is for absolute prohibition; 
but none of them have been able to 
get so near it even as the Scandi- 
navian system, and though they 
scout the idea of compensation, 
they can’t help respecting a man 
who sacrifices a third of his civil 
list to form a fund for buying up 
licences. Of course the non-tem- 
perance papers are rabid. Caerleon 
is a faddist, and a Puritan, and an 
Exeter Hall autocrat, and so on. 
Dickinson, in ‘ Mendacity,’ calmly— 
or rather frantically—demands that 
he should be impeached, not for his 
temperance legislation, of course, 
but for poaching on Scythia’s pre- 
serves. Rather a fine idea to im- 
peach the king of a foreign country, 
whom you can’t possibly get hold 
of, isn’t it?” 

“Then the English papers have 
awakened to our proceedings at 
last?” said M. Drakovics, with 
rather a sickly smile. ‘The Gov- 
ernment has made no declaration of 
policy yet, I suppose?” 

“No,” returned Cyril; “but I 
think there is a storm brewing.” 

“Ah!” said M. Drakovics, quickly. 
“Why?” 

“From the extraordinary number 
of letters which have come for 
Caerleon from old family friends, 
old comrades of my father’s, and so 
on. The Master of his college has 
written, and the Bishop of Carsfield 
—who was head of Eton in our 
day—and a good many others whose 
names carry weight; and all their 
letters are in the same strain, beg- 
ging him to reconsider the step he 
has taken, and return to England 
at once. No doubt the Powers 
have begun to see that it’s all very 
well to send notes to St James’s 
demanding that Caerleon shall be 
recalled, but that St James’s has 
no power in the matter. If the 
Government had sent him out, it 
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might recall him; but he came on 
his own initiative, and it would 
only be courting a rebuff to order 
him back if he wouldn’t come. 
Our men are too wise to lay them- 
selves open to such a slight, but 
anything that they can do unoffici- 
ally they will.” 

“Ah!” said M. Drakovics again. 

“For instance,” Cyril went on, 
“here is a long screed from Forfar, 
writing, as he says, not as leader of 
the party, but as a personal friend 
of Caerleon’s. That’s all very well; 
but it’s quite plain that the letter 
is an unofficial warning from him 
and the Duke——” 

“ What duke?” asked M. Drako- 
vics, 

‘‘ His brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Old Sarum, of course,” said Cyril, 
impatiently. ‘He entreats Caer- 
leon to withdraw from Thracia imme- 
diately, and hints how very painful 
it would be for the Government to 
have to take action against him. 
He says that he has broken through 
strict official usage in sending him 
this friendly warning, and earnestly 
trusts he will accept it. After this 
they must act as they find necessary, 
and he must take the consequences. 
That last little touch is the duke’s, 
I know.” 

“* And what does the King say? 
Will he take the advice of all these 
old friends and kind people?” asked 
M. Drakovics, anxiously. 

“Rather not!” laughed Cyril. 
‘‘He means to stick to you and 
Thracia. No; there’s only one thing 
that would get him away, I think. 
If Forfar and the Duke had the 
sense to get a certain Person to 
write to him and ask him as a 
favour to abdicate, and not disturb 
the peace of Europe——” 

“T see,” said M. Drakovics, 
‘you mean the i 

“There’s no need to mention 
names,” said Cyril. ‘I merely say 
that I am afraid Caerleon’s chiv- 
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alrous feeling would make him yield 
to a request from a Person in such 
a position, and with so much ex- 
perience.” 

“ But have they done it?” asked 
M. Drakovics, looking anxiously at 
the heap of papers on the table, as 
though he expected the letter of the 
Illustrious Personage to arrive by 
the ordinary post, bearing a 24d. 
stamp. 

“Not they!” said Cyril “A 
bold, picturesque dash like that is 
quite beyond them. But I will 
tell you what I have here—two 
more warnings. One is from a 
man who was at Pavelsburg with 
me. This is what he says: ‘ Dear 
Cill, Que diable fait ton frére dans 
cette galére? If you take my 
advice, you will get him out of it 
as quickly as you can. I say this 
for auld lang syne.’ The other is 
from Mrs Sadleir—not a letter, 
simply a sentence underlined in 
one of these precious newspapers 
—‘If he is wise, the so-called 
King will do his best to obtain 
recognition from Roum as soon as 
possible.’” 

“Exactly,” said M. Drakovics, 
with a ghastly smile, “and my 
news to-day is that there is a hitch 
in our negotiations with Roum. 
Our envoy at Czarigrad has been 
refused an audience, while a special 
Scythian mission was received with 
peculiar warmth.” 

“Ah!” said Cyril, “and if the 
recognition is refused, you are a 
rebel, and Caerleon and I are fili- 
busters. Decidedly, in such a case 
as this, nothing succeeds but suc- 
cess. Allons, monsieur! we are all 
in the same boat, and we may as 
well stick to it. The Grand Signior 
may have been only trying to put 
Scythia off the scent. If so, we 
shall see. If not——” 

M. Drakovics was departing, 
shaking his head, and Cyril re- 
turned to his work of writing 
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answers to his brother’s correspon- 
dents. He had no further private 
conversation with the Premier for 
several days, until one morning 
when M. Drakovics entered the 
office in great excitement. 

“ Milord, we are lost! The Czari- 
grad envoy telegraphs that our recog- 
nition is definitely refused. There 
is a rapprochement between Scythia 
and Pannonia—the Emperors have 
met. Secret negotiations are pro- 
ceeding among the Powers, and the 
British Government is understood 
to be neutral. There is only one 
thing that can save Thracia. His 
Majesty must marry the Princess 
Ottilie of Meesia.” 


“Indeed!” said Cyril. ‘ What 
good will that do?” 
“ Everything. The King of 


Meesia is the nephew of the Grand 
Duke of Schwarzwald-Molzau, and 
they are connected with every reign- 
ing family in Europe. Moreover, 
the King, so I learn from my corre- 
spondent at Eusebia, would like 
the match. The Queen wishes her 
daughter to marry the Prince of 
Dardania, but he objects to him, 
and has more than hinted that he 
would prefer a son-in-law from 
Thracia. Again, we can offer an 
inducement. There is a strip of 
territory on our Meesian frontier 
which has been ours since the last 
war. The people are really Mees- 
ians, aud give us more trouble than 
all our Thracians put together; but 
we have held on to the territory, 
knowing it would be useful as a 
quid pro quo in case we ever wanted 
anything from Mcesia, The King 
would give anything to have it 
back, and for it we shall gain the 
strongest family alliance we could 
propose, and the help of Meesia 
and the Meesian army in case of 
war.” 

“There seems to be a good deal 
of the quid pro quo in your philo- 
sophy,” said Cyril. “The difficulty 
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will be to make Caerleon come into 
it. How are you going to get him 
to propose ?” 

“His Majesty need not do that 
in person,” said M. Drakovies, drily. 
“T have already telegraphed to 
Eusebia to instruct our agent to 
make formal proposals to the King 
for the hand of the Princess.” 

“And this without telling Caer- 
leon?” cried Cyril in astonishment. 
“Well, I don’t envy you when 
you try to doit. If he kicks you 
down-stairs, don’t say that I didn’t 
warn you.” 

“ But it is you that will be kicked, 
milord, not I,” said M. Drakovics, 
calmly. “His Majesty is your charge, 
the kingdom is mine—that is our 
agreement, as you know. I have 
taken my share in this affair by 
setting on foot negotiations for the 
safety of the kingdom. It falls to 
you to bring his Majesty to agree 
in them.” 

Caught in his own trap in this 
way, Cyril passed a very bad quarter 
of an hour with M. Drakovics. The 
elder man was resolute, the younger 
furious —the ground of his fury 
being not so much the nature of 
the Premier’s action as the fact that 
he had taken it without consulting 
him. That M. Drakovics had ex- 
ceeded his powers and got into a 
scrape, and was now looking to him 
to save him from the consequences, 
was Cyril’s view of the case ; but as 
often as he urged it M. Drakovics 
calmly replied that it had been ne- 
cessary to act immediately, and that 
if he had consulted Cyril the latter 
would have hesitated to agree with- 
out sounding his brother, which 
would have destroyed all hope of 
success. Finally, M. Drakovics, 
with a cool obstinacy, which showed 
Cyril another reason for his being 
called the Bismarck instead of the 
Kossuth of the Balkans, reiterated 
his demand that Cyril should un- 
dertake to acquaint Caerleon with 
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the part it was desired that he 
should play. 

“You see, milord,” he observed, 
frankly, “if the King was angry 
with me, and lost his temper so far 
as to attempt to strike me, or even 
to address me rudely, I am bound 
to resent it, for I represent Thracia. 
I should feel obliged to resign, and 
then Thracia is lost. But you are 
different, and, moreover, you are 
better acquainted than I am with 
his Majesty’s character, and the 
best means- of approaching him.” 

“Tt strikes me that my valour is 
the better part of your discretion,” 
said Cyril; ‘“ but there is something 
in what you say. Don’t imagine 
that I shall spare you, though. I 
quite see that Caerleon ought to 
marry this Meesia girl—in fact, 
that it will probably make all the 
difference between success and a big 
smash-up if he does—but I don’t 
think you have acted on the square. 
You needn’t blame me if you are 
out of office this evening. Well, 
now to beard the lion in his den. 
It may as well be done at once, 
before an ecstatic telegram arrives 
from King Johann Casimir, wel- 
coming his proposed son-in-law to 
his kingdom and his heart.” 

M. Drakovies smiled to see Cyril 
pause in front of one of the mirrors 
in the corridor as he spoke, and re- 
arrange his tie, which had become 
twisted in the heat of the argument ; 
but when he saw him put his hands 
in his pockets and lounge calmly 
into Caerleon’s study he understood 
better. Cyril’s réle was to be that 
of absolute innocence. 

Caerleon was sitting at his writ- 
ing- table, busy with the reports 
and telegrams from Thracian 
agents at various Courts which M. 
Drakovics had brought for his con- 
sideration, taking care to abstract 
the one from Eusebia. He looked 
up as Cyril came in. 

“Have you heard of the different 
25 
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blows which have fallen upon us?” 
he said. “Things look pretty 
black.” 

“Oh yes, Drakovics has been 
telling me,” returned Cyril. “T 
hear you are to act Curtius, and 
throw yourself into the gulf.” 

“ By abdicating? Has Drakovics 
come to that? I haven’t. I don’t 
mean to give up Thracia without 
a little fighting, unless they can 
find a better man whom the people 
will accept.” 

“Something much more heroic 
than that. There is a lady in the 
case. Marriage is the gulf.” 

“Then I fear the gulf will re- 
main unfilled,” said Caerleon, turn- 
ing back to his papers. 

‘Oh, that’s all fudge. You know 
it’s the only thing.” 

‘‘There’s no need to discuss it,” 
said Caerleon, coldly. ‘‘ You know 
what I feel on the subject.” 

“But what is the good of wear- 
ing the willow all your life ?” 

“T have already said that I de- 
cline to discuss the subject with 
you,” said Caerleon, and Cyril saw 
that in speaking calmly he was 
putting a very strong constraint 
upon himself. He changed his 
tone instantly. 

“Oh, very well. Of course I 
have no right to complain if you 
tell Drakovics things you won’t 
tell me. Still, it’s rather rough on 
@ man.” 

“What do you mean? You 
know perfectly well that nothing 
is further from my thoughts than 
to discuss my private affairs with 
Drakovics.” 

“Oh, I suppose you call this a 
public affair,” returned Cyril, with 
the air of a man who had neither 
time nor inclination for such nice 
distinctions. ‘‘I don’t want to ap- 





pear inquisitive, but perhaps you'll 
let me know the day when it’s 
fixed ?” 

‘Cyril, are you mad? or is this 
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a particularly feeble joke? Tell me 
what you are driving at.” 

“Of course it’s no business of 
mine,” Cyril went on, unheeding; 
“but when you have gone so far 
as to authorise Drakovics to make 
proposals for a lady in your name, 
I think I might have been told.” 

“‘T propose? and through Drako- 
vies? You must be dreaming. 
Who is the lady?” 

“Princess Ottilie of Mcesia,” 

**A girl I have never spoken to 
in my life!” Caerleon’s tone was 
one of hopeless bewilderment. 

“Oh yes, you have. You danced 
with her at the State ball two years 
ago, when the Meesias visited Eng- 
land, don’t you remember? The 
King looked on and smiled approv- 
ingly, and the chaperons began to 
get together and discuss seriously 
the best way of preventing foreign 
royalties from carrying off the big- 
gest things in the marriage market. 
I believe they came to the conclusion 
that no princess ought ever to be 
allowed to marry a subject. With 
princes it was different, of course, 
You can’t have forgotten?” 

**T remember her—a black-eyed, 
rather bouncing girl. But you 
don’t mean,” and Caerleon grew 
hot and cold as the recollection 
came back to him of the chaff he 
had endured from his friends on 
account of the unmistakable favour 
shown him by the royal guests,— 
“you don’t mean that they are on 
the track of that foolery again! 
They must be made to understand 
that it’s absolutely impossible. You 
never believed it?” 

““T was very glad to hear it.” 

“What! when you know that 
it’s less than a month since I asked 
Nadia O’Malachy to marry me, and 
that I would willingly chuck up 
the kingdom to-day if she would 
only take me?” 

“T hoped,” said Cyril, deliber- 
ately, “that you regarded that affair 
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as over and done with, and were 
intending to sacrifice your private 
feelings and do the best thing for 
the country.” 

“You thought I was going to be 
a scoundrel ?” 

“T wish you would not be melo- 
dramatic,” said Cyril, pathetically. 
“Here we are, between the devil, 
which is Scythia, and the deep sea 
of the neutrality of the other 
Powers, and you have the chance 
of putting everything right by 
marrying a very handsome girl be- 
longing to one of the oldest houses 
in Europe. I am not given to 
preaching, but I do say that it 
would be a sin not to sacrifice your 
feelings in such a case, and marry 
her. The marriage would simply 
be the making of you and Thracia 
both.” 

“T —will — not—do— it,” said 
Caerleon, forcing out the words 
slowly. 

“As for Miss O’Malachy,” went 
on Cyril, “I give her credit for 
possessing much too good sense to 
wish to keep you a bachelor all 
your life for her sake. If you were 
to consult her, I am sure she would 
wish you to make a suitable mar- 
riage. In fact, I should think she 
probably advised you to do so.” 
The blow told, for Caerleon winced 
at the remembrance of the advice 
which had been almost harder for 
him to hear from her lips than for 
Nadia to give. ‘She knew what 
she was doing when she refused 
you. It meant that you were each 
to go your own way in the future, 
with no thought of the other. If 
you don’t marry, it will be thought 
you still have hopes of her.” 

* And what is it to you if I 
have?” demanded Caerleon, so 
fiercely that Cyril jumped. He 
could not think of anything to say, 
and presently Caerleon resumed in 
a quieter tone, “ But I have none. 
She put me on my honour to stick 
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to the kingdom, and so long as I 
am king she will have nothing to 
do with me.” 

“T knew she was a sensible 
woman !” said Cyril, triumphantly. 
** Now, Caerleon, let me advise you 
to take this thing quietly. See 
Princess Ottilie. You haven’t an 
idea what she is really like, and 
you may find her very like Miss 
O’Malachy——” (“I hope to good- 
ness he won't,” he added to himself), 
“or she may catch your heart at 
the rebound, or you may fall head 
over ears in love with her, and find 
that you really mistook your feel- 
ings before P 

“JT am so sure of them,” inter- 
rupted Caerleon, “ that I won’t pre- 
tend to run after another girl for 
anything you can offer me.” 

“Then I should like to know 
what you mean to do,” said Cyril. 
“It’s not a private and personal 
matter; it is to save your king- 
dom.” 

“ Hang the kingdom !” cried 
Caerleon. “I won't sell myself 
for its sake. If I can’t be king 
and be a gentleman, let the king- 
dom go.” 

“Tf you would only listen!” 
sighed Cyril. “This is what I 
was going to say. Take no further 
steps of any kind, and leave every- 
thing to Drakovics. Things can 
be formally arranged without your 
going near the girl, and the mere 
fact that the preliminaries are 
settled will do all we want. Once 
we are past this crisis, and Scythia 
and Pannonia have quarrelled again, 
you can pay a visit to Eusebia, and 
make yourself so disgustingly dis- 
agreeable that the Princess will be 
bound to throw you over.” 

‘Of all the shabby tricks !” cried 
Caerleon, pushing back his chair 
violently. ‘I declare, Cyril, if I 
didn’t know you were joking, I’d 
kick you out of the room. Entrap 
a girl into a bogus engagement for 
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the sake of a political advantage, 
indeed !” 

*‘T only wish you had displayed 
a little of this aggressive virtue be- 
fore,” said Cyril. ‘ You quite gave 
Drakovics to understand, when he 
first offered you the crown, that you 
were prepared to fall in with his 
views about matrimony, and this is 
what he has been acting upon.” 

“On the contrary, I disagreed 
with them even then,” said Caer- 
leon ; “and if I hadn’t, what has 
happened since would have put my 
complying with them out of the 
question. You ought to know that. 
But perhaps it was you that put 
Drakovics up to this business about 
Princess Ottilie ?” turning upon him 
sharply. 

“No, on my honour,” said Cyril, 
eagerly, relieved at being able to 
deny truthfully this direct accusa- 
tion. ‘“ Drakovics is a Spartan sort 
of fellow, and I suppose he thinks 
that as soon as you are off with the 
old love you may as well be on with 
anew. It’s his own idea entirely.” 

“T beg your pardon, old man,” 
said Caerleon. ‘“ Everything is so 
crooked in this wretched place that 
I was even beginning to suspect you. 
But I am glad you had nothing 
to do with it. Just telephone to 
Drakovics to come up at once, will 

ou?” 

“Why?” asked Cyril, standing 
before the tube, lest his brother 
should insist on using it himself. 

“That he may explain to the 
King of Mcesia that he has made 
a mistake, of course.” 

** But, Caerleon, you can’t do it 
in that way!” cried Cyril. ‘Think 
of the girl! Why, the thing is 
public property by this time, all 
over Europe, and there isn’t a soul 
that won’t believe but that you 
have found out something against 
her that has made you change your 
mind.” 

“ Then I will disown Drakovics’s 
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action, and say that he acted with- 
out authority.” 

‘Then he will resign, and you 
will lose the only man who has the 
confidence of the people, and can 
support you at this juncture. You 
can’t do it, Caerleon. Besides, that 
again is a nasty one for the girl. 
Can’t you see her? No one can 
tell what might happen then.” 

“Tf I see her, I shall simply tell 
her the whole story,” said Caerleon, 
grimly. ‘She will have no wish to 
marry me after that.” 

“Let me tell her about it for 
you,” suggested Cyril. 

“No, thank you,” returned his 
brother. ‘I have an idea of the 
way you would speak of it —a 
youthful indiscretion, of which I 
was ashamed. And I am not 
ashamed. I should be the proud- 
est man on earth if Nadia were to 
be crowned with me this day two 
months.” 

“Very well,” sighed Cyril. “I 
suppose if you will make an ass of 
yourself, you must. We are to 
make arrangements, then, for a per- 
sonal interview, in which you will, 
in so many words, refuse to marry 
Princess Ottilie?” 

“‘There’s no occasion to do any- 
thing so rude. I shall simply tell 
her the truth, and leave it to her 
to refuse me. Or I'll write to her. 
Yes, that’s much the best plan. 
It will save time and a lot of 
difficulty.” 

“But you can’t!” cried Cyril, 
with his hand on the door. “Do 
you mean to write to a girl who 
hasn’t even accepted you, and tell 
her you won’t marry her? No, you 
must see her, as you say, and ex- 
plain things. Ill manage to get 
you an interview somehow, though 
it’s against my better judgment.” 

“Be quick, then,” cried Caerleon 
after him, as he went out, “for if 
there’s any delay, I'll write to her 
myself.” 
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CHAPTER XI.—A DELICATE NEGOTIATION. 


“Well?” asked M. Drakovics, 
anxiously, when Cyril appeared in 
his office. ‘ How does he take it?” 

“As badly as you could wish. 
He won’t hear of marrying Princess 
Ottilie, and wanted to telegraph his 
views at once. However, I’ve got 
him to consent to see the lady, so 
that the honour of refusing him may 
rest with her, and if we play our 
cards well, that ought to give us all 
we want.” 

“How?” asked M. Drakovics, 
quickly. 

“It will give us time and a 
favourable impression, and if once 
Scythia and Pannonia can be in- 
duced to separate, we ought to be 
able to prevent their coming to- 
gether again.” 

“We ought certainly to be able 
to manage that. But how do you 
propose to bring about a coolness 
between them ?” 

“The coolness will come fast 
enough when it is understood that 
Caerleon is going to marry Princess 
Ottilie, for the Empress of Pannonia 
was one of the Schwarzwald-Mol- 
zaus. Our business, therefore, is to 
produce the impression, if only tem- 
porarily, that he is going to marry 
her.” 

“ Right !” said M. Drakovics, em- 
phatically. ‘ And your method?” 

“We are to consider it settled, I 
suppose, that the King of Meesia 
will take kindly to the idea? Very 
well. Then, as soon as his answer 
is received, you must telegraph to 
inquire whether he will give a 
private audience to a confidential 
envoy of the highest rank, in order 
to discuss matters connected with 
the proposed marriage. Then either 
you or I must go to Eusebia.” 

“ But why ?” 

“In reality to arrange for this 
interview which is to end every- 


thing. But if the European public 
chooses to regard the mission in a 
different light, we cannot help it.” 

“Ah!” said M. Drakovies, “ But 
you must go. I dare not leave 
Bellaviste at this juncture. I can- 
not trust the townspeople.” 

“Never mind,” said Cyril, “I 
will go. There is no need to wait 
for King Johann’s answer before 
making our preparations. If you 
will set about having relays of 
horses got ready for me at all the 
posting-stations, I shall be able to 
start as soon as things are settled.” 

** And you will not have to go as 
far as Eusebia,” said M. Drakovics. 
“The King and Queen and Court 
are at Herzensruh, a country-seat 
which is only a few miles from our 
own frontier. Your idea is excel- 
lent. If only we could produce the 
impression that the King himself 
was coming incognito to plead his 
own cause! I suppose it would be 
impossible for you to personate 
him?” 

“Considering that there is just 
eight inches’ difference between our 
heights, and that the King and 
Queen and Princess all know him 
by sight, I think it would,” said 
Cyril. “But, believe me, monsieur, 
my visit will serve our views better 
than any romantic journey Caerleon 
himself could make.” 

*“ What do you intend to say to 
King Johann?” asked M. Drako- 
vics. 

“My cue will be this. Caerleon 
is a very modest and retiring fellow, 
with an exaggerated idea of his own 
defects. He has been horrified to 
discover that proposals have been 
made for his marriage without his 
having any opportunity of consult- 
ing privately the wishes of the 
Princess——” 


“T see,” said M. Drakovics. 
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“You may put as much blame on 
me as you like,” he added, magnani- 
mously. “I am a statesman, a 
plain man of business, knowing 
nothing of the subtleties of love- 
making, you perceive?” 

‘** Precisely. Well, Caerleon can- 
not bring himself to believe that 
the Princess would be willing to 
accept him if she knew what he 
was really like. A ballroom ac- 
quaintance does not seem to him a 
sufficient foundation for a happy 
marriage, and he is afraid that his 
character and tastes might not suit 
the young lady’s. This distressing 
diffidence is making his life such a 
burden to him, that I am sent to 
see whether a meeting between the 
young people cannot be arranged be- 
fore anything irrevocable is settled. 
Of course, when the meeting has 
once taken place, all will come 
right. It would be treason to the 
Princess to think otherwise. You 
see, if it is properly put, it is rather 
complimentary to her than not.” 

“Yes ; but then the meeting will 
destroy everything.” 

“But we shall have done what 
we wanted. And I don’t despair 
of squaring Princess Ottilie. Caer- 
leon has agreed to abide by her 
decision, and if she won’t consent 
to refuse him, he must marry her. 
There’s no doubt that if he told his 
story to King Johann, he would 
simply laugh at it, and the Princess 
may do the same. But that must 
depend on any chance I may get of 
speaking to her alone. Where is 
the meeting to be?” 

“There need be no difficulty 
about that. We have several 
matters in dispute with Dardania, 
and it has long been agreed that 
King Carlino and the Prince of 
Dardania should meet and talk 
them over under the excuse of a 
hunting-party. Now, our frontiers 
meet those of Mcesia and Dardania 
at a spot only three or four miles 
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from Herzensruh, and it will be the 
easiest possible thing for the Me- 
sian royal family to arrange for an 
interview on the occasion. The 
time and the exact details you will 
of course decide.” 

“All right,” said Cyril; “ but 
isn’t it rather a pity to have the 
Prince of Dardania knocking about 
on such a delicate occasion? He 
might be inclined to spoil sport.” 

“Pooh!” cried M. Drakovies; 
“he may try, but he will not 
succeed. What chance has a prince 
when a king is in the way? All 
women are dazzled by a crown, and 
the Queen and her daughter will be 
the very first to scorn him.” 

“Very conveniently for us,” said 
Cyril. ‘ Well, we will consider 
that settled. Now for another 
very important matter. The whole 
thing must be carried through with 
exaggerated secrecy, and yet the 
secret must leak out, do you see? 
or we shall have all our trouble for 
nothing.” 

“Certainly,” said M. Drakovics, 
‘A whisper to my agents on the 
various European Bourses will en- 
sure that.” 

‘Whispers are apt to be over- 
heard,” said Cyril, ‘‘and I have a 
better plan. You remember Hicks, 
the American who gave us so much 
trouble over the O’Malachy busi- 
ness? Well, it so happens that 
he is spending two or three days 
here after going to Bashi Konak 
and back. I met him last night, 
and he tried to pump me as to the 
way in which his Majesty was get- 
ting over his disappointment. Of 
course I told him nothing, only 
shook my head and looked know- 
ing, and intimated that I could 
make startling revelations an if I 
would ; but that is a good founda- 
tion for our business now.” 

“And you knew nothing at that 
time of all this !” said M. Drakovics, 
with reluctant admiration. 
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“Of course not; but I was not 
going to give myself away by saying 
so. What would become of dip- 
lomacy if men said plainly when 
they knew nothing about a thing? 
Hicks is going to be as good as a 
news-agency to us, but he will have 
to find out everything for himself. 
You understand ?” 

“Tam deeply interested, milord. 
Pray proceed.” 

“Well, in the evening you will 
bring out a special Gazette with an 
official announcement that the ru- 
mours which have been lately in 
circulation as to a rapprochement 
between us and Meesia are wholly 
premature and unauthorised. Of 
course there are no rumours, but 
that isa detail. There will be some 
soon enough, and it will stir Hicks 
up. Then, when it is dark, I send 
down our English groom to the 
Hotel Occidental, to inquire whe- 
ther they can let us have two horses 
that are good for a hard long-distance 
ride next morning. We could use 
our own horses, naturally, but there 
would be no publicity in that. He 
will not say where they are to go, 
but he will hint mysteriously at a 
country not far to the west of us, 
and he will obstinately refuse to 
state who is going to travel. After 
that, I think it will be surprising 
if Mr Hicks doesn’t hire a window 
overlooking the west gate, and sit 
up all night to see the start.” 

“ And then?” 

“T shall take only Wright with 
me, but you will accompany me to 
the gate, mentioning loud enough 
to be heard that the relays of horses 
are ready all the way. I shall be 
muffled up, as though to escape 
recognition ; but when I am abreast 
of Hicks the muffler will slip for a 
moment, and he will just catch a 
glimpse of my face. That will be 
enough for him, and the news will 
be all over Europe by the evening. 
I only rely on you to take no further 
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steps without consulting me, and to 
keep any papers which speak of the 
malriage as a certainty out of Caer- 
leon’s way until I return.” 

‘*But are you able to undertake 
so long a ride, milord ?” 

“Oh, I shall do it somehow. 
The more dead tired I am the bet- 
ter the impression will be— haste 
and eagerness so intense, you know, 
and all that sort of thing. Besides, 
I shall take it out of Caerleon a 
little. He will be horribly cut up 
when he finds that I have under- 
taken the ride just out of tender- 
ness for his scruples, and it ought 
to make him easier to manage in 
future. Riding hard all the way, 
I should be back in three days, 
That is quite long enough to give 
him a fright.” 

“Milord,” said M. Drakovics, 
with deep conviction, “I am more 
and more thankful that it is your 
brother, and not you, who is King 
of Thracia, Hitherto I have be- 
moaned my hard fate in having to 
deal with a man with a conscience ; 
but I perceive now that compared 
with a man without one he is like 
wax.” 

“Tsn’t that pretty good, from 
you to me?” asked Cyril with slow 
scorn, and the Premier shrugged 
his shoulders and spread forth his 
hands as he bowed himself out. 

The several parts of Cyril’s 
scheme succeeded better than, in 
the interests of strict morality, they 
should have done. The appearance 
of the special Gazette with its 
enigmatical announcement created 
a great sensation in the city, especi- 
ally after the alarming foreign news 
of the morning, which had been 
eagerly noised abroad by Scythian 
sympathisers among the towns- 
people. Wright performed his 
business at the Hétel Occidental 
with the most appropriate wooden- 
ness of manner, stoutly refusing to 
be drawn into any clear statement 
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as to the destination of the travel- 
lers, but giving the necessary hints 
with an extensive facial contortion 
which he denominated a wink. 
Things had fallen out so well that 
Cyril felt a little pleasurable ex- 
citement as he walked through the 
silent streets in the autumn twilight 
of the next morning but one, won- 
dering whether Mr Hicks would 
rise to the occasion. The King of 
Meesia had replied with effusion, 
both to M. Drakovics’s first over- 
tures and to the telegram respect- 
ing the envoy, and the energetic 
sending of messages backwards and 
forwards had heightened the popu- 
lar excitement. The horses were 
waiting at the west gate, under 
charge of a mounted police official 
who was to escort the travellers dur- 
ing the first stage of their journey, 
and there was a little crowd of in- 
quisitive citizens gathered not far 
off. A thrill of triumph ran through 
Cyril as he recognised among them 
the sallow face and scanty beard of 
the American, and he rejoiced that 
virtue should not be its own sole 
reward in the case of Mr Hicks’s 
early rising. He had muffled his 
throat and the lower part of his 
face in a silk scarf, and turned up 
his collar, and as he mounted it 
was easy to let the scarf slip for a 
moment, which was all that the 
journalist wanted. He went back 
to the hotel with a sensation in his 
note-book, and Cyril rode away on 
his quest cheered by a pleasing con- 
sciousness of success. 

Until to-day, Wright had always 
entertained a deep-rooted conviction 
that Lord Cyril’s horsemanship was 
far inferior to his brother’s, both as 
regarded skill and endurance; but 
now he was compelled to admit that 
he rode “like a Trojan,” whatever 
that vague but evidently expressive 
comparison might mean. With 
short halts for food and change of 
horses, they rode all day, being 
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handed over by their first guide to 
a second, and so on at every stage, 
and arriving at Schloss Herzensruh 
late at night. Cyril found himself 
in the care of the master of the 
household, who treated him with 
breathless consideration, and inti- 
mated that he would be admitted 
to an intensely private and con- 
fidential interview with King 
Johann in the morning, and be 
allowed to depart early, so as to 
avoid notice. The King of Meesia 
had not Cyril’s reasons for desiring 
an unauthorised publicity for his 
errand, and the envoy congratu- 
lated himself that he had not 
trusted to the enterprise of Mcesian 
journalists. 

Morning came, and Cyril found 
himself conducted with extreme 
precaution to the King’s private 
room, with a secretary on guard at 
the door, and a stalwart gamekeeper 
outside the window. Secrecy havy- 
ing been thus ensured, King Johann 
greeted his guest with delight, and 
proceeded to lay bare to him his 
mind and the state of feeling in his 
kingdom far more thoroughly than 
he had any idea of doing. The im- 
pression that he produced on Cyril 
was that of a fussy, nervous man, 
half elated at having emancipated 
himself from his wife’s control, and 
half afraid of the consequences. 
Throughout their married life he 
had always followed her advice, 
and his kingdom had flourished 
exceedingly, until a few months 
back, when the little rift within 
the lute had originated in the 
double question of Princess Ottilie’s 
marriage and the succession to the 
crown. The constitution of Meesia 
did not allow a female to occupy the 
throne, and there was therefore no 
question of the Princess’s bringing 
that perilous dowry to her future 
husband; but while her mother 
wished her to marry the Prince 
of Dardania, a distant connection 
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of her own, the King was ready for 
her to marry any one else, but not 
the Prince. The reason for this 
was to be found in the fact that 
there was a strong party, both in 
the Meesian Legislature and in the 
country, who desired Prince Alexis 
as their future ruler, anticipating 
that, when united with Dardania, 
the kingdom of Meesia would be 
strong enough to strike awe even 
into her rival Thracia. This party 
was most anxious for the marriage, 
and the Queen supported them with 
the calm determination which had 
always had its due weight with her 
more hasty husband; but here 
there came in an alien influence, 
that of the King’s uncle, the reign- 
ing Grand-Duke of Schwarzwald- 
Molzau. He had always looked on 
the Mcesian throne as a snug pre- 
serve for one of the many cadets of 
his house, and it did not suit him 
at all that his plans should be 
crossed. Emissaries from Molzau 
invaded Meesia, the King was in- 
vited to revisit the cradle of his 
race, and both there and in his own 
court he was cajoled, threatened, 
flattered, and bribed until he refused 
his consent to the projected mar- 
riage. The Queen was at first in- 
credulous,— it seemed impossible 
that her power could have vanished 
so suddenly ; but the Schwarzwald- 
Molzaus had parted husband and 
wife only too effectually, and an 
armed neutrality now existed be- 
tween them. ; 

This was the state of affairs in 
Meesia, when M. Drakovics replied 
to King Johann’s half-veiled hints 
by the formal demand of Princess 
Ottilie’s hand for Caerleon—a de- 
mand at which the monarch had 
jumped with somewhat unkingly 
eagerness. With the Princess safely 
married to some one else, the Prince 
of Dardania would lose an import- 
ant support in his candidature for 
the throne, while there was no fear 
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that the Meesians would ever elect 
Caerleon as their sovereign. The 
mutual hatred between Mecesia and 
Thracia was far too great for them 
to wish to be united under any cir- 
cumstances, and this left the way 
clear for the formal adoption by the 
reigning sovereign, and subsequent 
accession to the Mesian throne, of 
one of the younger princes of the 
house of Schwarzwald-Molzau. 

The first question of importance 
to be discussed between King 
Johann and his guest was that of 
the treaty, as to the provisions of 
which the King was nervously anx- 
In fact, he was depending 
on the acquisition of the disputed 
strip of country to reconcile his 
subjects to the Thracian alliance, 
and prevent their mourning over 
the discomfiture of their favourite, 
Prince Alexis, Hence, although 
he listened to it with wonder, he 
accepted with avidity the suggestion 
which Cyril had arranged with M. 
Drakovics that he was to make. 
In order to avoid the unpleasant 
flavour of a bargain, in which the 
Princess would be handed over in 
return for the land, the treaty re- 
specting the disputed territory was 
to be drawn up and signed before 
any public announcement was made 
as to the marriage. The King did 
not seem to perceive that it was 
less objectionable for his daughter 
to act as a seal upon the treaty 
than as an equivalent in it; but he 
grasped eagerly at the offer, and 
Cyril, who had been representing 
in the highest possible light the 
delicacy of his brother’s feelings, 
and the certainty of his refusing to 
countenance anything in the nature 
of a bargain, gave a sigh of un- 
feigned relief. 

“This gives us a hold on the old 
fellow if the wedding doesn’t come 
off after all,” he remarked mentally, 
while the King was hugging himself 
in the idea that he had just achieved 
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one of the finest strokes of policy of 
modern times. It was agreed that 
the treaty should be signed as soon 
as it could be properly drawn up, 
and when King Johann suggested 
that this might well take place at a 
personal meeting of the two sov- 
ereigns on the disputed territory, 
Cyril found the necessary opening 
for imparting the real object of his 
journey. The King listened in as- 
tonishment as he unfolded his story 
of Caerleon’s excessive humility, 
and his determination to consult the 
Princess’s wishes before he would 
consider himself engaged to her. 

“But this is abs—romantic!” 
cried the King. “It is a piece of 
the Middle Ages. Naturally the 
girl will accept him when she is 
told to do so. Why should she 
not? His fears are preposterous.” 

“That is exactly my own feeling, 
your Majesty,” said Cyril, in the 
tone of one whose endurance had 
been taxed to the utmost; “but I 
regret to say that I cannot enforce 
it upon my brother. However, after 
what you have just said of the do- 
cile disposition of her royal high- 
ness, I hope the matter will prove 
to be merely a form.” 

‘‘Of course, of course,” said the 
King, hastily. “If the King of 
Thracia insists upon it I must allow 
it, although he will find it a very 
bad precedent, undermining his 
authority, admitting doubts as to 
his power, and so on. But I will 
instruct my daughter in her duty, 
and she and the Queen both know 
by this time that it will be the 
worse for her if she does not obey.” 

The irrepressible triumph in these 
words betrayed the exultation of the 
weak-minded man who had won a 
victory over a strong-minded woman; 
but Cyril discreetly took no notice 
of the tone, wondering only whether 
the King had intended to lead his 
daughter bound to the altar, and 
whether he believed his auditor to 
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be labouring under the delusion 
that the marriage would be a vol- 
untary one on Princess Ottilie’s part, 
It was arranged that the important 
interview should take place the day 
after the signing of the treaty, at a 
hunting - party to be given by the 
King at Schloss Herzensruh, the pre- 
vious day’s business having been con- 
ducted on what was now Thracian 
territory, but which would pass to 
Meesia by the treaty. This settled, 
the King rose, and signed to Cyril 
to accompany him. 

“‘ Now that all is arranged, I will 
present you to the Queen and the 
Princess,” he said ; and Cyril, divin- 
ing that the presentation was in- 
tended as a further defiance of the 
Queen, followed him from the room 
with lively interest as he marched 
across the corridor and entered by 
the door which a servant threw open. 

“ This is the Lord Cyril Mortimer, 
brother and envoy extraordinary of 
the King of Thracia,” announced 
King Johann, in a voice which was 
in itself a declaration of war; but 
Cyril saw at a glance that the Queen 
and her daughter had no intention 
of taking up the gauntlet. Both 
were very calm, very friendly, and 
inquired graciously after people 
they had met in. England. Princess 
Ottilie was taller and thinner than 
when he had last seen her, and 
seemed to have lost the loud man- 
ner which Caerleon had disliked. 
She was growing more like her 
mother ; but Cyril felt that it would 
be long before the impulsive dark- 
eyed girl would attain to the stately 
calmness of the unintellectual, placid- 
looking lady who was said to possess 
one of the wisest heads in Europe. 
She had foiled M. Drakovies once, 
in some very acute crisis, and the 
Thracian Premier had never forgiven 
her for it, though he was wont to 
consider it a feather in his cap, as in 
that of the statesman whom he most 
wished to resemble, that he had all 
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the ladies against him. A little 
confidential communication with 
her would throw light on many 
things, Cyril thought ; but this was 
impossible so long as the King re- 
mained in the room moving about 
uneasily. Her parting words, how- 
ever, surprised him not a little. 

“Tell his Majesty that I hope 
soon to have the opportunity of re- 
newing my acquaintance with him,” 
she said. ‘Among our many Eng- 
lish friends, there is none that I 
remember with such admiration. 
I feel that one can have the most 
perfect confidence in him.” 

“Your Majesty is too good,” said 
Cyril, astonished. “Iam sure my 
brother has never ventured to hope 
that he held such a place in your 
remembrance.” 

“He is the most perfect gentle- 
man I ever knew,” she repeated, 
emphatically, and Cyril pondered 
over her words as he rode away 
from the castle. The last sentence 
he disregarded. It was a taunt 
flung at her husband by the queen 
in return for his defiance; but he 
was uneasy about what she had said 
before. 

“ She’s up to something,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ but I can’t for the life 
of me see what itis. It’s all very 
well for Drakovics to say that 
women will do such and such 
things; but that’s where he and 
fellows of his stamp always go 
wrong —in imagining that they 
can generalise about women. It’s 
scarcely ever possible to judge of 
a woman’s probable conduct from 
precedents. She’s quite capable of 
striking out a new line each time. 
I wonder now whether the Queen 
thinks she will get round the old 
man, and make him break off the 
match? Well, so long as we get 
the treaty signed, and they don’t 
do it too soon, it doesn’t much 
matter. If only the King had not 
hung about as he did, I could have 
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found out a good deal. But he was 
afraid they would let on about 
Prince Alexis, and so he has 
effectually stopped my giving the 
Princess a warning as to Caerleon’s 
little game. It’s his own fault if 
the thing is spoilt. I wonder whether 
he will be able to carry through the 
business with Pannonia properly.” 

This last thought exercised Cyril’s 
mind frequently during his long 
ride. He had devoted the con- 
cluding part of his interview with 
the King to coaching him delicately 
as to the part he was to play, with- 
out actually making any sugges- 
tions. King Johann flattered him- 
self that he was an accomplished 
diplomatist, but his young visitor 
could scarcely have ventured to 
leave him to act alone if he had 
not felt that the issue was so clear 
that the worst bungling could hard- 
ly succeed in obscuring it. The 
King’s duty was merely to intimate 
to his uncle, the Grand- Duke of 
Schwarzwald-Molzau, that if Caer- 
leon’s position in Europe were 
secured, and he were assisted to 
marry Princess Ottilie, the succes- 
sion to the Meesian throne would 
be left open for one of the younger 
princes of the parent house. There 
could be little doubt that he would 
jump at the suggestion, and con- 
trive to bring about the desired 
change in the policy of the Powers 
by influencing Pannonian diplomacy 
through his daughter the Empress. 
Thus Cyril’s mind was tolerably at 
ease when, after nearly a day and 
a half of riding—for he had started 
too late to complete the return 
journey in one day —he came in 
sight of the heights of Bellaviste. 
They were passing through a small 
village when the first glimpse of 
the city was obtained, and Wright 
urged his horse up to Cyril’s. 

‘“‘ Beg your pardon, my lord, but 
paps you'd like to rest ’ere for a 
hour or so, and give these ’ere ’orses 
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a feed and a bit of arub-down. It 
looks as though we didn’t know ’ow 
to treat a ’orse to bring ’im in like 
this, and me always a-jawin’ the 
stable-boys about it.” 

“T am sorry that the stable-boys 
will have to lose their object-lesson 
to-day, Wright,” said Cyril, with 
his gentlest smile, “for it is import- 
ant for us to hurry. But you 
mustn’t think I am ashamed of the 
state the horses arein. If you like 
to ride yours through the next 
puddle, and get him well splashed, 
I have no objection.” 

Wright touched his hat, and fell 
back with an inarticulate grunt. At 
Schloss Herzensruh he had fallen 
in with a fellow-exile in the person 
of King Johann’s coachman, who 
was also an Englishman, and he 
had informed him, in the course of 
a long and generally lugubrious 
exchange of confidences, that ‘a 
straighter rider than ’is Majesty, 
nor a pleasanter master, I don’t 
wish to see; but Lord Cyril—there! 
’e’s beyond me.” Cyril smiled to 
himself over the groom’s look of 
bewilderment as he rode on, and 
thought what a pity it would have 
been to spoil the effect of their 
return by care for the looks of the 
horses, As it was, when the dusty 
and travel-stained riders and their 
weary beasts appeared in the streets 
of Bellaviste, they created a sensa- 
tion. Curiosity had been rife ever 
since Cyril’s departure, and the 
wildest theories had been started 
to account for it, so that his return 
promised fresh interest to the tewns- 
folk. They gathered about him in 
crowds, and inquired anxiously as 
to what had been settled, and 
whether all was well. To the first 
question he professed himself un- 
able to give an answer ; but on the 
subject of the second he was able 
to reassure his questioners, although 
the most audacious hints as to a 
possible queen could gain no con- 
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firmation from his lips until he met 
Mr Hicks. 

“Well, Lord Cyril, guess his 
Majesty’s about got over his dis- 
appointment, anyway?” remarked 
the journalist, confidentially, 

Cyril responded in two words of 
his own language, “ You bet!” and 
rode on to the palace. Dismount- 
ing hastily, he forbade the ser- 
vants to announce him, and hurry- 
ing up the steps, staggered into 
Caerleon’s study, and collapsed 
upon the sofa. 

“What! back already?” said 
Caerleon, looking up from his 
papers. 

Cyril sat up. ‘ Already/” he 
remarked, tragically ; “I have rid- 
den night and day for the sake of 
a fad of yours, and this is all I get 
for it!” 

“My dear fellow, why did you 
do it?” cried Caerleon, rising and 
coming towards him. “I never 
thought of your rushing there and 
back like this. We shall have you 
ill again. Let me get you some 
brandy.” 

“You had better call one of the 
servants, and let me give the 
order,” said Cyril, with crushing 
irony. ‘“ You are a temperance 
man. Well, I hope you will be 
pleased to know that I have 
arranged for you to meet the 
Princess.” 

** Must I meet her?” asked Caer- 
leon, anxiously. ‘I have been hop- 
ing you would manage to nip the 
scheme in the bud without that.” 

“When you forbade me to men- 
tion the matter!” cried Cyril, with 
natural indignation. ‘I had plenty 
of opportunities for telling the King 
your story, but you hinted that I 
should misrepresent it, so I said 
nothing. Of course I did the 
wrong thing. Well, I have done 
all I can, and I am dead beat. 
Just let me alone, that’s all I 
want.” 
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He turned over on the sofa and 
went to sleep, for he was really 
very tired after the three days’ 
ride, while Caerleon stood over him 
in much apprehension and self- 
reproach. To cover his brother 
with a rug and send for the Court 

hysician to see him were obviously 
the first things to be done; but 
when the doctor averred that there 
was nothing the matter with the 
patient but fatigue, and prescribed 
only rest and mental relaxation, he 
could not accept the comfort thus 
conveyed. When Cyril, still very 
sleepy, had been roused from the 
sofa, and persuaded to go to bed, 
Caerleon went round to the stables 
to see Wright, whom he found en- 
gaged in superintending the groom- 
ing of one of the horses, which he 
conceived had been neglected dur- 
ing his absence. 

“Glad to see you looking so fit, 
Wright,” said his master, as Wright 
straightened himself against the 
wall, and touched his cap. ‘I was 
afraid I should find you dead beat. 
Lord Cyril seems to be tired out.” 

“Do ’e, your Majesty?” re- 
sponded Wright. ‘I ’adn’t noticed 
it. If you'll believe me, I think as 
is lordship’s ’avin’ a little joke with 
you. ’E’s always tryin’ on them 
sort of games, beggin’ your Ma- 
jesty’s pardon.” 

This was added as an after- 
thought, in response to Caerleon’s 
stare of astonishment, as the King 
turned on his heel, and walked 
away in displeasure. Wright was 
getting disgustingly impudent, he 
reflected. No doubt too much had 
been made of him, and he felt him- 
self justified in putting on side, as 
the only Englishman among the 
servants, but he must be taught 
his place. Caerleon was painfully 
conscious that there was not al- 
ways a complete unity of aims and 
means between Cyril and himself, 
but that Wright should venture to 
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notice this was insufferable. He 
should learn that being the King’s 
fellow-countryman did not neces- 
sarily make him his adviser, and a 
studied repressiveness of manner 
for some days would go far to make 
him forget that he had been chosen 
as Cyril’s sole companion on his 
important mission—a fact which 
seemed to have encouraged him to 
presume. And this decision Caer- 
leon carried out, to the signal dis- 
comfiture of Wright, whose natural 
enemies the stable- boys asserted 
themselves unmercifully when they 
saw that the royal favour had for- 
saken him. 

Cyril, in the meantime, was en- 
joying himself. Following out the 
orders of the physician, he spent 
several days on a sofa in his room, 
and had all the papers brought him 
for his amusement. In this way he 
was enabled to exercise a very 
effectual press censorship, weeding 
the journals carefully, and sending 
down for Caerleon’s perusal only 
such old-fashioned and respectable 
prints as never hint at an approach- 
ing royal marriage until the be- 
trothal is actually announced. 
Thanks to Mr Hicks, all the modern 
and go-ahead papers were teeming 
with reports and rumours on the 
subject of the Mcesio-Thracian alli- 
ance, and Cyril noted with satisfac- 
tion, two days after his return, a 
paragraph in a semi-official German 
paper to the effect that the Emperor 
of Pannonia seemed inclined to re- 
cede from the policy he had adopted 
of giving Scythia a free hand with 
regard to Thracia, and to maintain 
an attitude of reserve. This was 
cheering, but for several days the 
situation continued extremely un- 
settled, constant rumours of rap- 
prochements and differences coming 
to make matters doubtful. At last 
it seemed fairly certain that Scythia 
and Pannonia were unable to agree 
on the Thracian question, and that 
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neither would trust the other to 
interfere; but before things had 
reached this dead-lock, which left 
matters as they had been before the 
two countries had come to their 
temporary agreement, Cyril had re- 
ceived a cipher message from King 
Johann Casimir to say that all was 
well. 

This left the way open for the 
signing of the treaty, which M. 
Drakovics had been drafting in ac- 
cordance with Cyril’s notes of his 
conversation with the Mcesian sov- 
ereign; and when everything was 
ready, Caerleon and Cyril left Bella- 
viste for the frontier, in order to 
entertain the Prince of Dardania 
for a week’s hunting. The occa- 
sion was a purely informal one, 
M. Drakovics only coming down 
twice to see how the negotiations 
were progressing, and the little 
party in the hunting-lodge had a 
very pleasant time. The Prince of 
Dardania was young and athletic, 
and a mighty hunter, and showed 
himself as much delighted to escape 
from the worries of State and the 
supervision of his Prime Minister 
as was Caerleon. The two became 
great friends, and their intimacy 
caused Cyril much apprehension, 
for fear of their discussing together 
the situation with respect to Meesia, 
He gave himself endless trouble, 
and caught several colds, in accom- 
panying them on all their expedi- 
tions, when he would much rather 
have been sitting over the fire at 
the hunting-lodge or lounging about 
the little village; but he felt that 
the necessity of preventing their 
coming to an understanding was 
paramount. He knew that he was 
a hindrance to their enjoyment, for 
long walks were obliged to he cur- 
tailed, and bridges sought instead 
of fords, in consideration of his 
physical weakness; but Caerleon 
could not bring himself to suggest 
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that he should remain at home, 
and Prince Alexis smiled and said 
nothing. 

Sometimes it struck Cyril that all 
his trouble was unnecessary, for 
that the Prince could not know 
that Caerleon was his rival; but it 
seemed impossible that the Euro- 
pean gossip as to the disposal of 
Princess Ottilie’s hand should not 
have reached his ears. More than 
once, also, Cyril caught him looking 
Caerleon over, in a musing, business- 
like fashion, as though he were 
taking stock of him, and on these 
occasions he always redoubled his 
efforts to keep the two from being 
alone together. He felt sure that 
Prince Alexis knew what was going 
on when, in response to a question 
of Cuerleon’s as to whether he in- 
tended to join the hunting-party at 
Schloss Herzensruh the day after the 
signing of the treaty, he replied that 
he could not well intrude on the 
King of Mesia at such a purely 
family gathering, but that he would 
no doubt be able to pay his respects 
later. Still, it seemed strange that 
he made no attempt to win Caerleon 
over to his side, and Cyril was still 
troubled by apprehension even after 
the treaty was signed. The points 
of difficulty between Thracia and 
Dardania had been satisfactorily 
arranged by the two sovereigns and 
their Ministers, and they were in- 
corporated into an offshoot of the 
Meesian treaty, though Cyril almost 
feared that the negotiations would 
fall through when he saw the meet- 
ing between King Johann Casimir 
and Prince Alexis. The King’s 
manner was nervously triumphant, 
and inclined to be aggressive, and 
most men would have taken offence 
at it, especially after the rupture 
which had already occurred between 
them ; but the Prince passed it by 
unnoticed, and all went off peace- 
ably. 
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CHAPTER XII.—TO OBLIGE A LADY. 


The next day was that of the 
fateful hunting- party, and when 
Caerleon and Cyril bade farewell 
to Prince Alexis, who was returning 
for a few days to his capital of 
Bashi Konak, they were both con- 
cealing a good deal of excitement 
under a calm exterior. Cyril fancied 
that there was a twinkle in the 
Prince’s eye as he wished them 
good sport, and this set him won- 
dering again whether their guest 
knew anything of the affair in hand. 
He departed without making any 
allusion to it, however; and Cyril 
awoke to the fact that Caerleon 
was in a state of misery and ner- 
vousness not easily to be surpassed, 
through realising for the first time 
the full falseness of his position. 
The discovery appalled Cyril at 
first, for it seemed to him that his 
brother’s face was enough to betray 
to King Johann the artifice which 
had been employed against him ; 
but presently he reflected that Caer- 
leon’s confusion and evident un- 
happiness fitted in exactly with the 
story he had told the King, and his 
mind was at ease as they rode 
through the forest together. At 
Schloss Herzensruh every one was 
ready to start, and the lawn in 
front of the windows was occupied 
by a mingled group of jagers, dogs, 
and beaters. The Queen did not 
appear, but the King hurried to 
greet the brothers, and presented 
them at once to Princess Ottilie, 
who was looking sportsmanlike and 
prepared for business in a French 
costume de chasse, leather - faced 
skirt and many-pocketed jacket all 
complete, while a jager behind her 
was holding her neat little rifle. 

**T know how fond of sport you 
English are, and therefore I gave 
my daughter directions to wear 
this dress in compliment to your 





brother,” said the King, complac- 
ently, to Cyril, when they had 
withdrawn a step or two, leaving 
Caerleon to devise and utter inco- 
herent remarks on the weather, 
which were received by the Prin- 
cess with demure politeness, 
‘And Caerleon bars a shooting 
woman above all things!” was 
Cyril’s agonised mental comment, 
even while he assured the King 
that although the Princess would 
look charming in anything, she was 
specially irresistible in hunting cos- 
tume. But as he spoke, his thoughts 
wandered, for it struck him that 
Princess Ottilie seemed to be very 
favourably inclined towards Caer- 
leon. There was a hint of pleased 
excitement in her manner, which 
even the delight of wearing the 
most chic and becoming of new 
dresses seemed inadequate to pro- 
duce ; and when, in response to one 
of her companion’s laboured re- 
marks, she raised her eyes smil- 
ingly and scanned his face, it ap- 
peared to Cyril that the expression 
in them was more than friendly. 
The thought made him almost 
giddy. What if the whim of a 
strong-willed fickle girl should suc- 
ceed in doing what he and M. 
Drakovics had failed to achieve, 
and bring about Caerleon’s marriage 
with her? Though he had sug- 
gested the possibility of this in 
order to comfort the Premier, he 
had never regarded it seriously 
himself; but now it struck him as 
by no means unlikely that Princess 
Ottilie might refuse to grant her 
unwilling suitor the dismissal he 
craved, in which case, Cyril thought, 
his brother would feel himself 
obliged to marry her. King Jo- 
hann’s voice broke in on his medi- 
tations at this point. 
“T am about to desire my daugh- 
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ter to show his Majesty the path 
through the forest which leads to 
the blasted pine, a familiar land- 
mark here,” said the King. “ You 
and [ will then lead the hunt in 
another direction.” 

‘Excuse me,” said Cyril, hastily, 
“but I am afraid that such pro- 
nounced assistance would simply 
render my brother incapable of 
speaking at all. If we keep to 
our present order, your Majesty 
and I and the servants can easily 
turn into a fresh path when we 
are once in the forest.” 

The King agreed to this, although 
not without some hesitation, and 
Cyril manceuvred the army of beat- 
ers so adroitly that before they had 
been ten minutes in the forest Caer- 
leon and the Princess found them- 
selves alone. The fact seemed ab- 
solutely to deprive Caerleon of the 
power of speech, and he walked on 
in silence beside his companion, 
who was firing off nervous little 
remarks at intervals. We are told, 
by those who are well qualified to 
speak on the subject, that words 
are apt to fail the man who desires 
to offer his hand and heart to the 
girl of his choice ; but what is his 
difficulty compared with his who 
finds it his duty to explain to an 
expectant lady why he does not 
propose? The cold sweat stood 
on Caerleon’s brow as the Princess 
ceased her spasmodic remarks ab- 
ruptly, and seemed by her silence to 
invite him to speak ; but after an aw- 
ful five minutes, in the course of 
which he twice cleared his throat 
and made a vain attempt to say 
something—it did not matter what 
—she herself, to his astonishment, 
broke the ice. 

“T—I have something to say to 
your Majesty,” she began. “You 
have come here with the intention 
of—of marrying me ‘ 

This was terrible. It rushed into 





Caerleon’s tortured mind that Prin- 
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cess Ottilie must belong to a Ger. 
man variety of the New Woman, 
and that she was going to propose 
to him. How was he to refuse her? 
She must be stopped at any cost. 

“On the contrary,” he inter. 
rupted, floundering desperately into 
what he had to say—“ your High- 
ness is mistaken. I have no desire 
—no intention—no—no hope of 
marrying you.” 

“Indeed !” cried Princess Ottilie, 
facing him with crimson cheeks and 
flashing eyes. “Then pray under- 
stand that your feelings are entirely 
reciprocated. I have no desire— 
no intention of marrying your Maj- 
esty,” and she made him an elab- 
orate curtsey, which was rather 
incongruous when taken in con- 
junction with her gaiters and short 
skirts. But Caerleon was much 
too deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that he had blundered hor- 
ribly in beginning his delicate task 
to notice anything of the kind. 

“T assure you,” he said, earnestly, 
“that nothing could be further from 
my mind than to wish to insult 
your Royal Highness. I can only 
ask you to forgive my bungling way 
of expressing myself. I came here 
intending to throw myself upon 
your mercy, and entreat you to 
release me from an engagement 
which was entered into without 
my consent.” 

Princess Ottilie still stood angry 
and irresolute, darting distrustful 
glances at him, but it seemed to 
Caerleon that she was more inclined 
to listen than at first. He hurried 
on— 
“T will speak to you freely, Prin- 
cess—not that I am ashamed of 
what I have to say ; quite the con- 
trary. There is a lady whom I 
love, and whom I would give any- 
thing to marry. But she has re- 
fused me—she is not of royal blood, 
and she considers that it would be 
disadvantageous to Thracia were she 
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to marry me. I have no hope of 
winning her so long as I remain on 
the throne, but I will never marry 
any one else. It would be perjury. 
When I heard that Drakovics had 
set on foot negotiations for my mar- 
riage I was horror-struck, and tried 
to break them off at once. But it 
was pointed out to me that this 
might seem to cast a slur on you, 
and so—lI didn’t do it. I think 
you will see that if I was wrong, 
it was because I was anxious to do 
nothing to hurt your feelings. I 
am truly sorry if what I said at 
first sounded rude, but I was anx- 
ious to induce you to refuse me. 
You see that I could not possibly 
marry you, since I love Nadia.” 

“Nadia —is that her name?” 
asked the Princess, sharply. She 
had been standing motionless, bit- 
ing her glove, during Caerleon’s 
laboured and stammering harangue, 
her brows contracted with an anx- 
ious frown, but now her face re- 
laxed. “TI like to hear you say it. 
You speak as if you loved her. If 
I wished to tease you, I might in- 
sist on holding you to your engage- 
ment, but I don’t, for”—and she 
mimicked the words he had uttered 
some minutes before—“ I also came 
here intending to throw myself on 
your mercy, and entreat you to re- 
lease me from an engagement which 
was entered into without my con- 
sent. Only,” and her voice took a 
tone of entreaty, “I have more to 
ask than you.” 

“If I can help you in any way, 
pray command me,” said Caerleon, 
inexpressibly relieved to find him- 
self transformed from a suppliant 
into a possible benefactor. 

Princess Ottilie smiled. “You 
don’t know what you are promising, 
but I shall hold you to your offer. 
Tam going to confide to you what 
no one knows except my mother. 
It is she who has advised me to 
consult you, for she has the greatest 
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confidence in your honour and dis- 
cretion.” 

This was said very quickly, as if 
it was a lesson, and Caerleon could 
only say that, in so far as it rested 
with him, the Queen and Princess 
should have no cause to repent of 
the honour they were doing him. 

Almost before the words were 
out of his mouth, the girl went on 
hurriedly, walking fast with her 
face turned away from him, and her 
hands twisting themselves nervously 
together: ‘‘I also have a romance, 
your Majesty — a love-story, you 
call it. After I had visited Eng- 
land with my parents, we spent 
some weeks at Pavelsburg, and 
there I met some one—a distant 
relation of my mother’s. All these 
political troubles had not happened 
then”—she looked up at him rather 
piteously—“ and I might follow my 
own heart. My father and mother 
were delighted ; the Emperor was 
pleased. We could not help loving 
one another; but what happened 
afterwards would not have been so 
hard if all had not been so bright 
at first. He had spoken to my 
mother; she had told my father ; 
but our engagement was not to be 
announced until we returned home, 
and the betrothal could take place 
publicly. But when we reached 
Eusebia, everything was changed. 
Your revolution—the Thracian re- 
volution—had taken place ; Scythia 
and Pannonia had quarrelled ; the 
statesmen were playing chess on 
the map of Europe, and he and I 
were two of the pawns. He is re- 
lated to the imperial family of 
Scythia, and Pannonia could not 
allow Scythian influence to be 
strengthened in the Balkans by his 
marriage with me. They did not 
tell us plainly that our duty com- 
pelled us to part,—they worked 
underground, through the Grand- 
Duke, my father’s uncle; they 
sowed dissension between my father 
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and mother; they made our home 
miserable; they have parted my 
Prince and me. That is my story, 
and I have no redress.” 

She paused and wrung her hands, 
her dark eyes searching Caerleon’s 
face, her lips quivering painfully. 

“Don’t cry,” he said, anxiously. 
“Tf I can help you I will, What 
do you want me to do?” 

“There is no one I can trust, no 
one who will help me. My father 
orders me to marry you, and Pan- 
nonia and all our own family are 
behind him. I could not escape ; 
they would track me all over the 
world. My only hope is to lull 
their suspicions for a time—for a 
few days, and so to obtain the 
chance of marrying my Prince.” 

“But who is he—this happy 
man?” asked Caerleon. 

“Alexis Alexievitch,” she replied, 
with a vivid blush. 

“‘ The Prince of Dardania !” cried 
Caerleon. ‘ Why, we have been 
hunting together for a week, and 
he has never said a word of this.” 

“He was to leave it all to me, 
unless he found some unexpected 
opportunity,” said the Princess. 
“ He is making all the preparations. 
It is difficult, because we must be 
married both by Greek and Luther- 
an rites, and he has found it best 
to bring a pastor from Weldart, 
from my mother’s people. The 
pastor cannot arrive for a week, 
and we must bridge over that time 
until I can escape into Dardanian 
territory, and be married. Now, 
do you see what I want you to do?” 

“T really don’t,” said Caerleon, 
the wildest ideas of personation, 
elopement, and abduction chasing 
each other through his brain. 

“T should have thought it was 
simple enough,” said the Princess, 
with a little contempt. ‘That 


week must be filled up, and there- 
fore I want you to engage yourself 
to me for that time.” 
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“Oh!” said Caerleon, stupidly, 
“But I thought you made a very 
solemn ceremony of your betrothal 
here ?” 

“And you think your Madlle, 
Nadia would object? Well, I will 
promise you by anything you like 
that I will not hold you to the 
engagement.” 

“Tt’s not that,” he said, grufily, 
“T am not going to tell a pack of 
lies.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Princess 
in her turn. “But I’m afraid I 
can’t tell them for you. Do you 
really mind, knowing that neither 
of us mean it? You can say it 
without intention, or with a mental 
reservation, you know. No? Well, 
I see what we must do. The be- 
trothal must be put off for a week. 
I have sent for a new dress from 
Paris, and I will not go through 
the ceremony until I have it to 
wear. My father will allow that 
plea. Have you not noticed that 
men who will calmly break a wo- 
man’s heart in a great matter, will 
let her have her way easily in a 
little one, especially if it has any- 
thing to do with dress? It will be 
understood that we are engaged, 
and that will put the Schwarzwald- 
Molzaus off the scent.” 

“ But I can’t say that I want to 
marry you when I don’t,” objected 
Caerleon. 

“Did they teach your Majesty 
very carefully that story about 
George Washington when you were 
alittle boy? I have toiled through 
his history often, but it has not 
left such a deep impression on 
me. Very well, you must say that 
you will marry me if I am will- 
ing, and I will say the same 
about you. That will make us 
both safe.” 

“‘ But, excuse me,” said Caerleon, 
“is this really necessary? Don't 
you think that if I spoke to your 
father, and told him your feelings, 
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and interceded with him for Prince 
Alexis, he might relent?” 

Princess Ottilie’s eyes flashed. 
“Your Majesty,” she said, ‘my 
mother went down on her knees to 
my father to entreat his pity for 
me, his only child, and without 
avail. Do you think that a stranger’s 
intercession would have more effect 
on him?” 

“ But have you tried telling him 
that your happiness depends on 
this marriage, and refusing to have 
anything to say to any one but the 
Prince?” 

‘“‘No; I have not done so lately,” 
said the Princess, in a peculiar 
tone. “I did at first; but do you 
know what would have been the 
consequence if I had persisted? 
They would have banished my 
mother from the kingdom, or im- 
prisoned her in a fortress, and what 
could I have done then? There- 
fore I said no more. Of late we 
have done our best to appear con- 
tent, confiding in your honour and 
generosity.” 

“But would it not put things 
right if I were to withdraw at 
once ?” 

“So far right that my father 
would oblige me to marry one of 
my cousins, the Schwarzwald-Mol- 
zaus, instead of you, and I could 
look for no help from him. You 
must help me. You cannot leave 
me to my misery, when I have 
trusted you like this. Help me for 
the sake of your own Nadia, ‘as you 
would wish another man to help 
her if she were in my place. Oh, 
your Majesty, you cannot refuse 
me !” 

“Very well. I'll do what I can,” 
said Caerleon, rather grudgingly, as 
it sounded even to himself, but 
he hated the suggested deception. 

“And you will tell no one what 
has passed between us?” 

“Of course I won’t tell your 
secret without your permission.” 
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“ Not even to your brother?” 

** Not even to him, if you would 
rather not, though I don’t think 
I have ever had a secret from him 
before.” 

“Your brother most especially,” 
repeated the Princess, emphatically. 
“Qn your honour ?” 

‘You don’t seem to trust him,” 
said Caerleon, wounded. 

‘Not at all. I simply owe him 
a little grudge. You know that he 
visited the castle nearly three weeks 
ago? I want to play him a trick 
in return for something he did then. 
You understand, it is a whim of 
mine?” 

“Yes,” returned Caerleon, only 
half satisfied. 

“ Ah! well, your Majesty, we are 
engaged—for a week. It will be 
needful for us to appear in public 
together, but I will do my best not 
to be a very exacting companion. 
I know that you English do not 
think as much of betrothal as we 
Molzéuers do. Still, one must keep 
up appearances. I look to you to 
play your part.” 

“In this way?” asked Caer- 
leon, provoked by her mischievous 
tone, as he raised her hand to his 
lips. 

* Ah, that is your custom? We 
in Germany should think it cold. 
If anything more is necessary, pray 
do the proper thing, without con- 
sidering my feelings.” 

“If my brother was here he 
would make a pretty speech about 
the honour’s being too great for 
safety,” said Caerleon. “As it is, 
Princess, I must ask you not to 
tempt me.” 

“Which is a polite way of say- 
ing that you decline the honour,” 
said the Princess, pouting a little, 
and trying to withdraw her hand. 
At this interesting juncture King 
Johann and Cyril, followed by 
the jagers, appeared at the end of 
the path. Cyril and the servants 
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drew back hastily, but the King ap- 
proached the pair. 

“Ts it possible that the dearest 
wish of my heart is granted me?” 
he asked in a faltering voice. ‘ You 
understand one another ?” 

“If the Princess will take me, I 
hope—er—er—I am ready—er—I 
will marry her,” stammered Caer- 
leon. 

“And if his Majesty will have 
me, I shall welcome the honour of 
marrying him,” said Princess Ottilie 
boldly, a wicked light in her black 
eyes. 


“Then you really are engaged to 
her?” asked Cyril, incredulously, 
when the brothers were alone to- 
gether. 

‘I suppose so,” returned Caer- 
leon, gruffly enough. 

“Well I am most delighted to 
hear it, of course, Congrats. and 
all that sort of thing, old man. I 
suppose she wouldn’t let you off?” 

“ That’s about it.” 

“You ought to be pleased about 
that, at any rate. She’s an awfully 
good-looking girl,—any amount of 
go in her. I shouldn’t wonder if 
you find her rather overpowering 
just at first, though. I'll take her 
off your hands now and then if you 
do. She'll think a heap more of 
you if you are busy sometimes.” 

*“T should have thought you 
would have recommended me to 
try and get used to her if I am to 
be with her always,” growled Caer- 
leon. 


Cyril laughed. 
“What, in these progressive 
days?” he asked. ‘You are 


behind your age, old man, You 
will contrive to exist very happily 
together by never being both in the 
same place at the same time.” And 
he went off to draw up an official 
announcement to be sent to M. 
Drakovics for insertion in a special 
Gazette, remarking that the circum- 
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stantial reports which had lately 
appeared relating to the King’s ap. 
proaching marriage were quite pre- 
mature, since the date even of the 
betrothal was not yet fixed. As 
for Caerleon, he prepared mourn- 
fully for his interview with the 
Queen, who had expressed a desire 
to see her daughter's fiancé. The 
King himself led him into the 
boudoir where the Queen sat knit- 
ting, and was much relieved to see 
her kiss him on the forehead when 
he stooped to kiss her hand. He 
had feared that although Princess 
Ottilie was pliable, her mother would 
prove more difficult to persuade; but 
he ascribed the gratifying reality 
partly to the Queen’s sense of his 
own masterful personality, and 
partly to her pity for the evident 
shyness and misery of her future 
son-in-law, and he even volunteered 
to withdraw for a time lest his 
presence should prove a restraint 
on the young man’s confidences. 
The moment that he had left the 
room the Queen dropped her knit- 
ting and sat bolt upright. 

“‘T can never thank you enough 
for what you have done to-day,” 
she said, in a quick sharp whisper. 
“You have helped me to save my 
child.” 

“T am very glad if anything I 
have done has pleased you,” said 
Caerleon, lamely. 

“My daughter has told me your 
story,” the Queen went on. “ Your 
confidence in her has touched us 
both extremely. If ever I can in 
any way serve or befriend the young 
lady whom you love, I rely on you 
to turn to me without hesitation.” 

“Your Majesty is too good,” 
stammered Caerleon. 

“There is one thing I wish to 
say while we are alone,” continued 
the Queen, rapidly. “It is uncertain 
when Prince Alexis will be able to 
complete the arrangements for the 
marriage, and even when I know 
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the day I will not tell you. You 
are to be completely ignorant. The 
news must surprise you as much as 
any one. I am afraid that your 
engagement must last at least eight 
days ; but you know that it is not 
proposed to celebrate the betrothal 
until ten days hence. I hope you 
will not find the time very irksome, 
but my child is a little wayward at 
times. Here comes the King.” 
When Caerleon went out from 
the Queen’s boudoir it was to begin 
the most dreadful fortnight of his 
life. If he had done wrong in yield- 
ing to Princess Ottilie’s entreaty, he 
was amply punished for it. He 
loathed the necessity of deceiving 
the King, tyrannical and weak- 
minded though he was; he loathed 
the delighted congratulations which 
came pouring in from all Thracia 
through M. Drakovics as soon as it 
became known that the date of the 
betrothal was actually fixed. He 
was deceiving the man whose bread 
he was eating, for the King had in- 
sisted that the brothers should take 
up their quarters at Schloss Herzens- 
ruh ; he was deceiving Cyril, who 
had never, so he fondly believed, 
concealed a thought from him; he 
was deceiving his simple-minded 
subjects, and laying up a store of 
self-loathing which became almost 
unbearable. And, worst of all, he 
-was turning his back on Nadia, for- 
saking her, and, so far as the world 
could see, preparing to marry another 
girl, exactly as she had begged him 
to do, and prophesied that he would 
do. This last consideration would 
have made the situation intolerable 
to a woman, but Caerleon possessed 
a dogged patience which forced him 
to see the thing through, having 
once given his promise to Princess 
Ottilie. But he discovered very 
quickly that, although it had been 
easy enough to offer her his help in 
the forest, with her tearful eyes be- 
fore him and her indignant voice 
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ringing in his ears, it was a very 
different thing to carry out his prom- 
ise gracefully. 

He did his best, although that 
best was but poor. When Cyril 
suggested mildly that it was usual 
to send presents during an engage- 
ment, he took his advice, and tele- 
graphed to Paris and Vienna orders 
for jewellery and objects of art ; but 
he did so with the bitter recollec- 
tion that he had never given Nadia 
so much as a keepsake, while here 
he was showering gifts upon a girl 
for whom he did not care a straw. 
It was the same with the rides, on 
which it was the Princess’s will and 
pleasure that he should accompany 
her at least once aay. He had 
never had the chance of riding with 
Nadia ; but he had little oportunity 
of forgetting that Princess Ottilie 
had a splendid seat, and rode like 
an Englishwoman, as Cyril told her 
once, assuring her at the same time 
that it was the greatest compliment 
he could pay her. At first, indeed, 
Caerleon welcomed the thought of 
the rides, as likely to restrict his 
intercourse with his fiancée to the 
polite and friendly terms on which 
he felt it was both right and reason- 
able they should meet. But he 
had reckoned without Princess 
Ottilie, even as he had left out 
of his calculations the enterprising 
photographers who travelled from 
Bellaviste and Eusebia, and ar- 
ranged cameras in ambush by the 
side of the road along which the 
riders were to pass, and the enthu- 
siastic amateurs who took snap- 
shots at them with kodaks. The 
Princess had eyes like a hawk, and 
could detect the most artificially 
concealed camera some time before 
she came abreast of it, and distin- 
guish a photographic maniac at any 
distance, and at the crucial moment 
she would begin a confidential low- 
toned conversation, which obliged 
Caerleon to lean politely towards 
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her in order to hear what she said; 
or she would drop her riding-whip. 
It was against his principles, she 
had discovered, to let the groom 
pick it up, and thus she had the 
pleasure of seeing him dismount 
and rescue it himself, while the 
lurking enemy gloated over the 
negative he had secured, which was 
destined to appear after a week or 
two, ina more or less appalling 
form, in one of the Continental 
illustrated journals. 

“Tt isn’t the riding I mind, but 
I do bar her tricks,” Caerleon be- 
moaned himself one day to Cyril, 
who had witnessed one of these 
incidents. 

“ Never mind,” said Cyril. 
only wants to show you off.” 

“Tf she carries on much more, 
I shall cut,” said the victim, 
gloomily. 

‘* Beastly mean, if you do,” said 
Cyril. ‘The girl’s awfully gone on 
you. When I get her alone some- 
times, and sing your praises to her, 
you should see how pleased she is. 
Do be sensible, old man. Any 
other chap would think himself in 
clover to have a smart, good-looking 
girl, and a princess too, in love with 
him to that extent.” 

“Well, I shall get thrown, then. 
That will stop the rides, at any 
rate.” 

“Don’t, if you take my advice. 
She will insist on nursing you— 
rather like it than otherwise. As 
to your objecting to go out with 
her. , 

“T shouldn’t, if I wasn’t engaged 
to her,” groaned Caerleon. 

“Oh, Lothario!” laughed Cyril, 
but he forbore to pursue the sub- 
ject further. He was so much 
delighted by the success of his 
diplomacy that he could afford to 
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be generous. How the Princess 
had managed to draw Caerleon into 
the engagement he could not guess, 
but he was the last man to quarrel 
with the accomplished fact. He 
could stand a good deal from Caer- 
leon in these days, he told himself, 
taking credit for much forbearance 
towards a fellow who was as bad 
as a bear with a sore head. Why 
couldn’t he put a good face on it, 
as the Princess did? She had been 
obliged to part from her old love, 
but she didn’t let it spoil all her 
enjoyment of life—not she. 

As will have been observed, Caer- 
leon’s task was not made easier by 
his fiancée. Princess Ottilie saw 
the full comedy of the situation, 
where he perceived only its tragic 
irony, and she took a lively pleas- 
ure in emphasising the details of 
the plot. A born actress, no mere 
tame acceptance of facts would con- 
tent her, and she played shamelessly 
to the gallery. Ordinary love-mak- 
ing was poor,—everything for her 
must be intense, and surcharged 
with meaning. She never let Caer- 
leon alone. Loving epithets flowed 
from her lips in a way that made 
him feel that he must be blushing 
scarlet a dozen times a-day. She 
claimed his time and attention as a 
right, obliged him to assist her in 
the most incongruous tasks, made 
him turn over the pages of her 
music for her for what seemed in- 
terminable hours (she was a most 
accomplished musician), and ap- 
pealed in an injured tone to Cyril, 
or the Queen, or the ladies-in-wait- 
ing, if he showed signs of fatigue or 
preoccupation. The general effect 
produced was that of a modern and 
substantial Titania wooing a sin- 
gularly unresponsive clown, to the 
great edification of the beholders. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BLUNDERS. 


Tue “ Blunders of Philosophy” 
would doubtless furnish a wider 
and a deeper theme, and at the 
same time a more familiar one, 
than the “Philosophy of Blunders.” 
But as the number of blunderers is 
probably considerably larger than 
the number of philosophers, and 
as it may be more comforting to 
believe that there is philosophy 
in most blunders than that there 
are blunders in most philosophies, 
there may be a certain advantage 
in adhering to the title of this 
paper rather than its converse. 

The whole subject of the Phil- 
osophy of Blunders, it must be 
confessed at the outset, is at once 
too wide for this paper and too 
deep for its writer. The blun- 
ders to be discussed are only some 
of those which come under the 
notice of an examiner in the course 
of oral and written examinations 
of various grades. 

The process of examination may 
be regarded as a kind of thinking 
by proxy, or of co-operative think- 
ing, either in the form of reminis- 
cence or of reasoning. If the 
examination is mainly on matters 
of fact, or a revisal of matter pre- 
viously committed to memory, it 
takes the form of remembering by 
proxy. If the questions assume 
the form of what would be de- 
scribed in arithmetic as a problem, 
or in geometry as a rider, the pro- 
cess is that of reasoning by proxy. 
That is, of course, looking at it 
from the examiner’s point of view. 
From the side of the examiné 
there is, unfortunately, nothing 
vicarious in the proceeding—it is 
severely personal. 

The expression “thinking by 
proxy,” however unjustifiable or 
inexact, has been used to bring 








out the fact that the examiner 
does not merely ask questions, as 
one would do who desires infor- 
mation. His mind has already 
performed a certain course of rem- 
iniscence or of reasoning regard- 
ing the subject under review. He 
then initiates the same process in 
the mind of the pupil or candidate 
by suggesting to him the first 
links of the same chain of think- 
ing, with the object of discovering 
how far that mind is qualified by 
training and information to com- 
plete the chain. 

Now it is clear that the required 
chain of reminiscence may fail in 
the case of the pupil from a variety 
of causes. In the first place, there 
may be ignorance of certain facts 
or events embraced in it. Again, 
the clue given by the examiner 
may be insufficient to suggest the 
next link in the series; and this 
may result either from a real de- 
fect in the form of the question, 
or from a relative defect as regards 
some individual pupil who has 
been accustomed to a more sugges- 
tive form of question. Or again, 
at some point in the chain, some 
irrelevant series of ideas may ap- 
pear instead of that expected by 
the examiner, due to a misleading 
association in the pupil’s mind— 
this arising either from some want 
of clearness in the teaching, or 
from misapprehension of it, when 
the subject was first presented to 
the pupil. 

The performance of a chain of 
reasoning, which is more or less 
new to the pupil, may also fail 
from various causes. Some of the 
more obvious may be mentioned. 
The data supplied by the examiner 
may be insufficient, misleading, or 
misapprehended, There may be a 
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weakness of the reasoning power 
which might fairly have been ex- 
pected from the pupil, either 
general or confined to the subject 
of examination. Or there may be 
a want of information as to the 
subject, or an imperfect memory 
of the facts required, due to any 
of the various sources of incorrect 
reminiscence mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

So much for the more obvious 
causes of partial failure in this 
process of thinking by proxy — 
thinking begun by the examiner 
and continued by the pupil for 
him. Partial failure is all that 
concerns us at present. Total 
failure does not amount to blunder 
or error, which is always a partial 
truth. Mere ignorance is never 
equivalent to blunder: that is 
always error or falsehood masquer- 
ading in the garb of truth. It is 
literally a mis-take. In mere ignor- 
ance there is nothing to take, 
either amiss or otherwise. The 
pupil who is merely ignorant of 
a subject, and knows he is ignorant 
of it, does not blunder; he holds 
his peace. It is he who is ignor- 
ant, and does not know it, that 
cheers the examiner’s heart with 
those refreshing blunders, the glean- 
ing of which is sometimes supposed 
to form the favourite occupation 
of professional examiners. 

It has already been stated that 
any stoppage or divergence of the 
desired train of thought may be 
due to the examiner as well as to 
the pupil. It may even be broadly 
asserted that in perhaps a majority 
of cases of blunder, as distinct from 
mere failure to answer, the ex- 
aminer is responsible rather than 
the pupil. The latter takes the 
words of the former literally, and 
without the qualification which an 
adult mind would probably feel to 
be necessary ; the result is, from 
the examiner’s point of view, a 
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blunder. But in dealing with im- 
mature minds one should be care- 
ful to say what he means. Examples 
of blunders due to this cause will 
doubtless be easily recalled by 
such readers as have had anything 
to do with elementary school-work, 
One may be quoted. A little boy 
in the course of his reading lesson 
came to the word “widow,” and 
called it “window,” a word more 
familiar to him. The teacher, 
who was acting as examiner, cor- 
rected the blunder, and then, wish- 
ing to improve the occasion, put 
the question, ‘‘ What is the differ- 
ence between ‘widow’ and ‘ win- 
dow’?” The boy’s answer began, 
‘You can see through a window, 
but——” and then stopped. The 
amusement plainly visible on the 
teacher’s face prevented this minia- 
ture Sam Weller from completing 
the contrast. Now, the blunder 
here, so far as it was a blunder, 
was entirely due to the teacher. 
He did not mean to impress on 
his pupils the transparency of a 
window as contrasted with a 
widow, but the difference in spell- 
ing between the two words. 

The following instance, taken 
from a school in the same village 
as that just referred to, though it 
is not an actual case of blunder, 
serves to illustrate the fact that 
the younger mind is sometimes the 
more accurate. The teacher of an 
infant class was talking to her 
children one morning about birds. 
The fact had been dwelt on that 
birds have wings where we have 
arms, and that by these wings 
they have the power of flying. 
In winding up the lesson, just 
before dismissing the class for 
lunch, the following question was 
put, in order to stimulate the im- 
agination of the children regard- 
ing the subject, ‘““ Now, would you 
not all like to have wings, as 
the birds have, so that you could 
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fly straight home as soon as you 
get out?” There was a chorus of 
assent, but one cautious little fel- 
low shook his head and answered 
“No.” “Why not?” asked his 
teacher, surprised.—‘ Because I 
could not sup.” And this little 
dissentient had alone grasped the 
bearings of the question. The 
choice suggested was wings in 
place of arms and hands: had it 
been wings in addition to these he 
would have felt safe to answer 
Yes ; but without hands how could 
he sup his kail or his porridge? 
Better walk home with that plea- 
sure in view than fly home with- 
out it. 

Besides the unconsciously in- 
complete question in examining 
or in teaching, we often have the 
intentionally incomplete question, 
or elliptical question, as it is tech- 
nically called. It is not really a 
question at all, but a form of the 
“ missing word competition,” which 
still survives. The examiner makes 
a statement which he asks the 
children to complete for him. The 
clue is either so obvious as to make 
the exercise quite worthless for 
the end in view, or else so obscure 
that nothing but a lucky guess 
can discover the missing word. In 
either case it is worthless for the 
purposes of examination, and per- 
nicious for those of teaching. The 
following is selected from among 
many as an example of how this 
kind of question sometimes works. 
The subject of lesson was the 
“Miraculous draught of fishes.” 
“Simon said, ‘ We have toiled all 
night and caught nothing,’ ” quoted 
the teacher ; “then they let down 
the net, and enclosed a great mul- 
titude of fishes : now, then, Simon 
was a %” Disciple,” replied 
one lad. ‘‘ Apostle,” another sug- 
gested; but these answers were 
waved aside. The quotation was 
given again, and this time the 
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apparently pertinent answer “ Fish- 
erman” was offered, but not ac- 
cepted. The class was now quite 
at a loss to see what particular 
aspect of Simon was in the 
teacher’s mind. One more trial 
he made, emphasising the contrast 
between “catching nothing” and 
“enclosing a great multitude of 
fishes.” One boy saw the con- 
trast clearly now, and drew a start- 
ling conclusion ; ‘“‘ now, then,” the 
teacher repeated, “Simon was 
a——%” ‘TLeear,” replied the 
boy, and for the sake of euphony 
we leave the answer in the boy’s 
own dialect. The teacher was 
somewhat shocked, no doubt, and 
the class somewhat amused, but 
the question was not answered. 
And so the teacher began the 
quotation again, this time filling 
up the ellipsis himself, “ Now, 
then,” he concluded, “Simon was 
a-stonished.” And no doubt so 
were the pupils, as well as the other 
listeners. 

Another question may be quoted, 
not, indeed, elliptical, but admit- 
ting a yet wider variety of answers. 
The young teacher wished to lead 
up to the word “ Labour,” the sub- 
ject of his proposed lesson, and 
began, “If anybody does anything, 
what does he do?” No articulate 
answer was offered to that question. 

Coming next to blunders for 
which the examiner cannot be 
held responsible, it must be ad- 
mitted that many of these defy 
classification, But they generally 
fall into two groups—those due to 
defective memory, and those due 
to defective reasoning. In so far 
as there is error and not mere 
failure to answer, these might be 
otherwise described generally as 
the substitution of reasoning for 
memory, and the substitution of 
memory for reasoning. By far the 
most numerous group will be found 
to be that which consists of blunders 
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due to the substitution of memory 
for reasoning. This is the most 
common type of blunder due to 
defective training in reasoning, 
the remainder of this genus usually 
consisting of blunders due to reas- 
oning from a false analogy. But 
the substitution of reasoning for 
memory is perhaps productive of 
specimens which are more amus- 
ing. 

In the examples immediately 
following, defective memory and 
analogical reasoning are together 
responsible for the blunders. The 
child was in each case expected 
to answer from memory, as the 
matter had been previously ex- 
plained in the class. 

In the first instance, the subject 
of examination was Jesus and the 
disciples on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee. ‘What were they 
doing on the sea-shore?” was 
asked. ‘Gathering buckies,” was 
the answer given by a child, whose 
recollection of the sea-shore was 
more vivid than that of his pre- 
vious lesson. 

The second example comes from 
the same school. In rehearsing 
the story of the Nativity at Beth- 
lehem, the question was put, “Why 
was there no room in the inn?” 
‘Because it was pay-day,” came 
at length from a little fellow, who 
seemed to know well the appear- 
ance of the “inn” on the fort- 
nightly pay-day in the mining 
village where he lived. 

The third example of this kind 
is drawn from a northern Sunday- 
school. The subject of lesson was 
the triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem. ‘‘ Why did the people strew 
palm-branches in the way?” asked 
the teacher. One pupil, impressed 
no doubt by the hostility of one 
section of the Jews rather than by 
the enthusiasm of the other, gave 
the startling explanation, “To trip 
the cuddy.” 
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This kind of blunder, it may be 
noted, is perhaps more common in 
Scripture lessons than in any other 
kind. And the reasons for this 
are plain. Analogies from per- 
sonal experience are certain to 
mislead when applied to scenes so 
different in every way. At the 
same time, and often for the same 
reason, the subjects are less clearly 
understood, and less vividly present 
to the imagination, so that memory 
has to work under serious disad- 
vantages. In such a case memory 
must be almost entirely verbal 
memory, and verbal memory does 
not seem to satisfy intelligent chil- 
dren. They refuse to be mere 
tablets on which words may be 
recorded. If the words convey 
no meaning, they will put a mean- 
ing into them, right or wrong. 
Some such instinct it must have 
been that led a little boy recently 
to repeat the children’s favourite 
psalm with a variation of his own, 
thus— 


‘‘ My table Thou hast furnished 
With presents from my foes” 


—not an unreasonable rendering 
if he had ever read the story of 
“spoiling the Egyptians.” 
Similar reasons help to make 
the subject of history a fruitful 
source of blunders among children. 
The memory is apt to be purely a 
verbal memory, which is always 
apt to lead to more or less ludi- 
crous errors. But unfortunately 
children do not have any mono- 
poly in this class of blunder. 
Some of the quotations which fol- 
low are taken from the papers of 
pupil-teachers seeking admission 
to training colleges, and the others 
from those of students who had 
been in training in these colleges 
for one or two years. In each 
blunder the point where memory 
began to go wrong is easily seen, 
and the slip is generally due to a 
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similarity in sound between two 
words. 

“Tyre was destroyed by fire 
and brimstone ; its site is covered 
by the Dead Sea.” The groups 
“Tyre and Sidon” and “Sodom 
and Gomorrha ” had evidently got 
mixed up.— John Wesley joined 
the navy in 1779, and by degrees 
rose to be Duke of Wellington.” 
John Wesley is here, as is not at 
all uncommon in such papers, con- 
founded with Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, and the navy has been put in 
place of! the army.—“ Pope is cele- 
brated for his Essays on Man and 
on the Human Understanding.” 
This is quite a typical example of 
the results of cramming up literary 
history. A more extreme case of 
confusion may be added: “Sir 
Thomas More lived in the reign 
of William ; he was a great poet ; 
some of his poems were ‘ Cclebs 
in Search of a Wife,’ ‘ Ye Mariners 
of England,’ and ‘ The Descent of 
Man.’ He was also one of the 
greatest preachers of his time.” 
Such answers will continue to be 
given so long as students are en- 
couraged or allowed to discuss, 
criticise, classify, or even men- 
tion works which they have never 
seen, much less read. The name 
More is frequently confused with 
Moore, and Moore the poet with 
Sir John Moore, as in the fol- 
lowing: “Sir Thomas More, a 
famous general, born in Ireland, 
wrote several essays and poems. 
He was killed at the battle of 
Corunna.” Further examples of 
confusion of names may be given: 
“ Gibraltar was seized by Richard 
Hooker,” instead of Admiral 
Rooke ;—“ Charles I. imprisoned 
nine members ; among these was 
George Eliot,” instead of Sir John 
Elliot —this not an uncommon 
blunder among women students ; 
—‘The Maid of Norway was the 
granddaughter of Alexander the 
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Great,” for Alexander I. ;—‘ Pym 
was a companion of Hampden in 
the ship called the Pilgrim Fathers 
which sailed to America in 1620,” 
where the confusion of the name 
given to the passengers with that 
of the ship is responsible for part 
of the blunder ;— “The Culdees 
were fire-worshippers,” possibly the 
name Parsees was in the stu- 
dent’s mind here ;—“ Their religion 
[that of the ancient Britons] was 
Druidism, and they firmly believed 
in Transubstantiation,” perhaps 
transmigration of souls is meant. 
The following answers show the 
result of memorising historical or 
political events without under- 
standing their import: “ The evi- 
dences which still remain of the 
Roman occupation are the build- 
ing of houses and the making of 
shoes,” arts which are said to 
have been introduced among the 
ancient Britons by the Romans ;— 
“Tn 1867 the Second Reform Act 
was passed, which conceded fair 
rents, fixity of tenure, and free 
sale of public holdings,” in which 
among other things there is evi- 
dence that the technical meaning 
of “Reform” is unknown. Even 
chronology, which is the crammer’s 
strong point, goes astray under the 
effort to reproduce statements seen 
somewhere in a text-book. For 
example, “During the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth one of her most 
able supporters was Cranmer, a 
Protestant. During the reign of 
Queen Mary, Cranmer was burned 
for heresy,” a statement made by 
a student who could not possibly 
be ignorant of the fact that Mary’s 
reign preceded that of Elizabeth. 
Again, “ Montfort was the chief 
man in getting the Constitutions 
of Clarendon passed in 1158, 
fought at Lewes in 1264, was 
killed in 1265,” a statement made 
by one who must have been aware 
that she was assigning to the good 
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Earl a public career of 107 years. 
But these students had determined 
to rely on memory for their an- 
swers, and it did not occur to them 
to apply their common-sense to 
check the result. 

In subjects of a scientific cast, 
blunders, it might be expected, 
would arise chiefly from faulty 
reasoning. But experience shows 
that in examination papers they 
are almost entirely due to the 
absence of reasoning, and to the 
substitution of an attempt to re- 
member phrases and statements 
seen in the text-book, even when 
these are glaringly inapplicable. 
And however ungallant it may be 
to say so, experience seems to indi- 
cate that this vice is more preva- 
lent among women than among 
men students. Papers in Euclid, 
among others, indicate this. Girls 
are more ready than boys to in- 
form the examiner that “a circle 
is a figure bounded by one straight 
line,” and perhaps only a girl could 
have defined a point as “that 
which has length and breadth but 
no magnitude.” In arithmetical 
problems more errors are due to this 
tendency than to incorrect figuring. 
Memory suggests a “rule” appa- 
rently applicable to the terms of 
the problem, and this rule is ap- 
plied with a trust so implicit that 
the result is never examined in 
the light of common-sense. So 
the examiner is informed, for ex- 
ample, that an ounce of tea costs 
as many pounds as it should do 
pence, or that a poor-rate of over 
twenty shillings in the pound, in- 
stead of as many pence, is neces- 
sary to raise a given sum. But 
these blunders are too common to 
require illustration. 

Geography, more especially in 
its physical aspect, is the subject 
which perhaps affords the best 
opportunities for science teaching, 
among all the subjects of the ele- 
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mentary school curriculum. It, 
therefore, provides most pitfalls 
for those who aim at producing a 
maximum of “results” with a 
minimum of thinking. Blunders 
in this subject give ample evidence 
that “science falsely so called” 
did not pass away with the apos- 
tolic age. 

The explanation of common 
physical phenomena such as the 
seasons, day and night, the tides, 
and so forth, form part of the 
course of study in most schools, 
and of pupil-teachers and students 
in training colleges, so that those 
matters could not have been new 
to any of the writers whose re- 
marks are now to be quoted as 
illustrations of blunders in reason- 
ing combined with memory. 

One training college student 
explains that ‘“‘ we have summer in 
this country when the North Pole 
is turned towards the equator,” a 
condition which, if indispensable, 
would make our chances of fine 
weather somewhat worse than they 
really are. Another says that dur- 
ing summer “the weather is getting 
gradually warmer, caused by the 
rotation of the sun.” It is hard to 
see what the writer meant to say. 
A third paper informs us that “the 
more we increase our longitude, the 
more we increase the cold.” The 
confusion here is chiefly between 
longitude and latitude. Regard- 
ing the position of the Tropic of 
Cancer, one writer says, “ The 
Tropic of Cancer is situated north 
and south of the equator,” a blunder 
which it is difficult to account for 
rationally ; while an equally con- 
fused statement is that “ the 
Tropic of Cancer is the meridian 
which passes round the earth mid- 
way between the equator and the 
Tropic of Capricorn.” Nor is it 
much more easy to disentangle 
this answer, ‘‘ Longitude is the 
means by which we can tell the 
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position of a place east or west of 
the Poles.” In another of the 
same series of papers this fact is 
announced, “If by any means or 
other (sic) we could have vegetable 
life in the north of Africa and 
Arabia, then we should not have 
such deserts,” which no one would 
attempt to dispute. But science 
has not only proved inadequate to 
explain the less known pheno- 
mena; it has sometimes served 
to confuse what was previously 
well enough understood, as in the 
case of the student who says, 
“A solar day is the length of 
time between the sun’s rising and 
setting,” —this is a blunder of little 
consequence so far, as it may be 
due to mere ignorance of what 
the term “solar day” is used to 
express, but the serious part of the 
answer follows,—‘‘it is twenty- 
four hours.” Surely no intelligent 
young woman of eighteen or twenty 
would assert the time between sun- 
rise and sunset to be twenty-four 
hours unless she supposed that 
science required her to say so. 
Memory misled her into the belief 
that this statement was made some- 
where in her text-book—therefore, 
down it goes: this was a paper in 
which science was required, not 
common-sense, 

The same spirit of simple faith 
in memory, when it bears false 
witness regarding the text - book, 
seems responsible for the follow- 
ing varied explanations of the phe- 
nomena of the tides or the tidal 
wave: “Tides are caused by evapor- 


ation ”—“ by prevailing winds ”— 
“by different oceans meeting each 
other” —“‘by the undercurrents 


meeting ”—“ by the different tem- 
peratures” — “by the waves of 
the Atlantic pushing the surface 
waters westward.” Of the stu- 
dents who show a better under- 
standing of the subject, several 
fell into a somewhat amusing error, 
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perhaps a slip of the pen, but 
one which does not occur among 
the papers of male students. The 
influence exerted by the moon 
upon the waters of the earth is 
explained as being due to the 
moon’s “attractions.” The recur- 
rence of this slip in several papers 
raises the question whether it is 
really a mere slip of the pen, or 
whether the fair writers regard 
what is popularly described by the 
word “attractions” as being the 
universal drawing-power in nature, 
animate and inanimate alike; and 
one might wish to know if any 
writer holding that creed also 
believes in the “attractions of 
gravity.” 

It is easy to trace the cause of 
error in such students as say that 
the tidal wave exists in China or 
in the tropics; but the follow- 
ing account defies all analysis: 
“Tides are caused by the rising 
and falling of the ocean. The 
great tidal wave begins in the 
Mediterranean Sea, rushes up the 
Atlantic Ocean, and goes right on 
through all the other oceans and 
seas till it reaches London, where 
it comes with great force into the 
Thames.” Another answer in the 
same series illustrates several of 
the causes of error already men- 
tioned, notably the complete di- 
vorce of science from common- 
sense ; but its real interest lies in 
the fact that it was written by 
one who had completed a term of 
apprenticeship as pupil-teacher in 
a school in a seaport town on the 
tidal estuary of one of our great 
rivers. ‘Tides are caused by the 
rays of the sun and moon acting 
upon the earth. . . . The rays of 
the sun and moon draw the waters 
together, and they form a sort of 
wall.” ... After confusing neap- 
tides with low water, the statement 
ends thus: “A good example of 
this may be seen on any of our 
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rivers ; when it is full tide on one 
side, the other is low.” 

We gather from another paper, 
however, that we are advancing in 
knowledge from age to age; for 
while “the ancients thought the 
world was round,” we now know that 
‘“‘the sun never stands still. It 
is continually making a circuit 
round the earth.” 

The political aspects of geo- 
graphy seem to be more easily 
mastered; or rather it may be 
said that while physical and po- 
litical geography are alike matters 
of memory, the facts of political 
geography can be more easily com- 
mitted to memory without being 
understood. Errors in this depart- 
ment are chiefly in proper names ; 
for example, the Black Forest is 
located in ‘‘ Badenoch in the south 
of Germany,” and the Mahavelli- 
Ganga, a river in Ceylon, is de- 
scribed as the “ Machiavelli-Gan- 
glia,” a name full of whimsical 
suggestion, as if the writer believed 
that the nerve-centres which were 
characteristic of the Italian philo- 
sopher must have a geographical 
parallel in the island “ where only 
man is vile.” 

There is perhaps only one coun- 
try, and that not Holland, where 
one would expect to hear of wind- 
mills driven by water, but a candi- 
date for admission to a training 
college informs the examiner that 
“ Holland is adorned with wind- 
mills near the canals, which work 
the. machinery.” Holland comes 
in for a good deal of misrepresen- 
tation among the same batch of 
papers. One candidate believes 
that “the mouths of the Danube, 
which has a very large delta, the 
Rhine, and the Loire, all flow 
through Holland.” Some such 
belief it must have been that led 
another to say, “There is more 
water than land in Holland.” As 
an example of carefully detailed 
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inaccuracy, the following takes a 
high rank: “ Holland is bounded 
on the north by the Baltic Sea and 
Denmark, on the east by Hungary 
and Russia, on the south by France 
and Spain, and on the west by the 
Irish Sea and St George’s Channel.” 
Can the writer of that description 
have been under the impression 
that she knew anything at all 
about the situation of Holland? 
It is difficult to think so, after one 
reads it in view of the map of 
Europe. 

Among all the quasi-scientific 
subjects of the teacher's curric- 
ulum, domestic economy stands 
easily first in providing pitfalls 
for the student. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, considering the 
great and catholic width of the 
so-called “subject.” Political 
economy is an exact science in 
comparison with it. Laundry-work 
and life-insurance, dressmaking 
and dietetics, savings- banks and 
sanitation, house- work and _ hy- 
giene, physiology and “first aid,” 
—all these and more invite the 
young teacher’s attention, and lie 
in wait for her at her professional 
examinations. Her two years’ 
training might be profitably spent 
in this subject alone, apart from 
the crowd of other subjects, to 
each of which an equal or larger 
number of marks is attached in 
her annual examination. The ex- 
amples which follow are taken from 
papers written by students who 
had finished their two years’ train- 
ing, and were being examined for 
their professional certificates. 

One curious symptom of the 
overthrow of common-sense by 
science in such a study is the 
fact that the papers are frequently 
marked by grotesque misspellings, 
not merely of scientific terms, 
but even more especially of com- 
mon words which in other papers 
would present no difficulty what- 
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ever. This is a mark of the papers 
of senior schoolgirls who study the 
subject of domestic economy as 
well as of older students, and to 
such an extent that an examiner is 
forced to the conclusion that this 
study is in some occult way a 
danger to orthography. To invest 
in “consuls,” to have the finger- 
nails neatly “ paired,” ‘ poodles” 
of water, “‘minch meat,” “ roasted 
stake,” to have the drains “slushed” 
with water, and to break a class 
up into “ draughts,” may be taken 
as a few examples of this tendency. 
But scientific terms are by no 
means safe from variations, as the 
two following quotations, this time 
from the papers of schoolgirls, will 
show: “Oar bonny cassid” is an 
unusual but yet recognisable 
form of carbonic acid. “ Lack tail 
ducks” may not be so easily recog- 
nised ; one might suppose that it 
referred to a species of waterfowl, 
related in some way to the Manx 
cat, but it is really intended for 
lacteal ducts. Possibly the func- 
tions of these vessels was no less a 
mystery to the writer than the 
spelling of their name. 

That such a pot-pourri of science 
should lead to much confused 
thinking is only to be expected, 
and confused thinking is not fav- 
ourable to clear expression. Many 
papers afford examples of confused 
expression, and these papers by 
no means deficient in merit other- 
wise. For example, one student 
explains that a person whose life 
has been insured at a certain rate 
“gets £100 at death.” Another 
gives rules to ‘‘prevent overspen- 
diture,” a word whose meaning 
lies on the surface, if not found in 
our dictionaries. Those on holiday 
are advised in one instance to take 
every advantage of “the embracing 
air,” 

The wish for brevity leads one 
to say that French women use 
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“their own clarified fat” in cook- 
ing, and another that a school 
kitchen should have ‘space enough 
to allow six or eight girls to cook 
at once,” while yet another tells 
us that a certain dish may be 
“eaten cold twice.” Such am- 
biguities are probably due more to 
haste than to any other cause, and 
are hardly to be classed as absolute 
blunders, notwithstanding the an- 
thropophagous suggestions of the 
two first. 

The most common type of 
blunder, naturally, is the use of 
the wrong word. This is some- 
times due to the use of one un- 
known (or meaningless) term for 
another ; sometimes, again, to the 
substitution of a word which has 
some meaning for another which 
has none, so far as the writer’s 
knowledge goes. A few examples 
of such substitutions are the follow- 
ing: ‘The vessel, crew, and cargo 
must be thoroughly disinfected 
with hydrochloric acid,” probably 
a more effective if less pleasant 
treatment than disinfection with 
chloride of lime, or whatever may 
have suggested the term ; a teacher 
“finds his energy flag, and finds 
himself becoming disinterested and 
exhausted,”—an unexpected moral 
result from hard work, or from 
having “to bafile against a vitiated 
atmosphere,” as another paper has 
it; disease-stricken ships should 
be “ kept in quadrantine,” and the 
passengers “not allowed to come 
on shore until after a fortnight’s 
furlough,” which puts the case in 
rather euphemistic form ; ‘‘ cholera 
is a preventative disease,” we find 
in one paper, while another says 
that some people think that ‘it 
is merely a disturbed state of the 
atmosphere.” A sheet ‘ which has 
been diluted with carbonic acid” 
will easily suggest what the ex- 
pression should have -been, and 
“treatment which rendered the 
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disease invulnerable ever after” 
will also be easily recognised as a 
case of transference of epithet. 
Even “a pleasant action of the 
skin which proves refreshing and 
enervating,” shows marks of grop- 
ing in the right direction for a 
term; and the slip is evident in 
“what an Englishwoman would 
throw away, a Frenchwoman 
would neutralise in her soup.” 

The importance of a good water- 
supply is recognised by all the 
writers, but their remarks regard- 
ing this matter are in one or two 
cases suggestive of sarcasm; for 
example, “The water that is used 
is carefully analysed, and when 
anything is found likely to cause 
disease, it is entirely disregarded ; ” 
and “The water communication 
should be stopped, as water is the 
greatest carrier of the germs of 
typhoid fever.” 

Papers in this subject also con- 
tain an unusual proportion of ex- 
pressions somewhat suggestive of 
the Emerald Isle; for example, 
‘Every house not yet infected 
should be disinfected ;” “The body 
is covered with little holes ;” 
“Girls of all ages ;” ‘“‘The nurse 
should not mix with any one ex- 
cept the doctor;” “For tea she 
might get a little cocoa;” and 
“One breath of pure morning air 
is worth a dozen of moonlight.” 
The following is a more detailed 
example of the same type, the 
reference being to penny dinners 
at school: “ Each child receives a 
good deal more than a pennyworth, 
but the loss is not great when a 
great many children buy.” Out- 
side a ‘scientific ” paper this state- 
ment could never have been made 
by the writer. Even Bible know- 
ledge is not proof against the in- 
fection of this confused thinking, 
for in several cases, and in papers 
from more than one college, the 
saying that “Cleanliness is next 
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to godliness” is credited with an 
inspired origin. 

In the subject of Domestic 
Economy, one feels that blunders 
such as the preceding should be 
regarded with great leniency. 
What is gained in breadth must 
be lost in depth. But the further 
question may arise, whether the 
net gain has any appreciable mag- 
nitude, after the loss is deducted. 
True, a good many useful bits of 
information may be gained, but 
even these seem to be mingled 
with a number of rather dangerous 
errors. Perhaps a more serious 
aspect of the matter is, that there 
is so evident a sacrifice of training 
and education for the sake of mere 
empirical knowledge. 

With respect to many of the 
blunders quoted from students’ 
papers, the question may arise, as 
was previously suggested, Did the 
writer swppose he was answering 
the question asked? Or was the 
answer merely an attempt to 
gain some credit for a knowledge 
which he was conscious of not 
possessing ? 

This question is really a wide- 
reaching and important one,—a 
question which rarely arises to mar 
one’s enjoyment of the stumbles 
which children make in their 
mental gymnastics. The blunders 
of children are always interesting 
and instructive, and in the hands 
of a teacher who can form a true 
diagnosis of the cause of error, 
they are of the greatest possible 
value. They each mark a doubtful 
point on the road, and serve as 
finger-posts to guide into the high- 
way instead of the byway on future 
excursions, To the examiner, 
blunders may be indications of a 
higher intellectual power than 
correct answers would have been. 
Correct answers on a prepared 
syllabus of work may be due 
largely to memory, perhaps a 
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transient and valueless memory, 
but a really intelligent blunder 
is always an evidence of original 
thought. 

But the higher examinations 
quoted from are, to a certain ex- 
tent, professional examinations, 
and on the results of them the 
student’s professional career and 
emoluments may, to a certain 
extent, depend. So the ques- 
tion arises, more of a moral than 
an intellectual question, Is this 
a bond fide blunder? Did the 
writer suppose that this answers 
the question? Or does he know 
that he cannot answer the question, 
but know also that he cannot 
afford to leave it unanswered? Is 
he not merely “having a shy” 
at it in order to secure a few stray 
marks for his total? And if the 
blunder be, like so many quoted 
already, a hopeless confusion re- 
garding things perfectly well known 
even to very imperfectly educated 
people, this question is apt to take 
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the form of an awkward dilemma: 
Has his education merely blunted 
his common-sense? Or has it blunt- 
ed his moral sense also ? 

To condemn a whole system 
of education because it produces 
a few results such as these here 
discussed, would be of course a 
blunder as well as an injustice. 
So would it be to lay the blame 
on the particular educators by 
whose students these statements 
were made— although it is said 
that in Ohina when a man is 
guilty of parricide, his teacher is 
put to death along with him; and 
even Socrates was not held blame- 
less for the vagaries of Alcibiades. 
Were we dealing with the whole 
philosophy of blunders, it might 
indeed be necessary to inquire 
whether something in our system 
of education were not the original 
and fundamental blunder, and the 
cause of many others,—but that is 
another story, as Rudyard Kipling 
says. 
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THE present century has seen 
the discovery of many MSS. of 
the greatest importance, and this 
not merely in the provinces of 
theology and classical learning, 
but also in that of medieval his- 
tory. Every one knows how Oon- 
stantine Tischendorf’s lucky arrival 
in the Monastery of St Catherine 
on Mount Sinai saved what is 
perhaps the oldest manuscript of 
the Greek New Testament from 
destruction by fire; and how, only 
two years ago, from the same 
treasure -house of antiquity, Mrs 
Lewis recovered a still earlier 
Syriac palimpsest of the same 
work, concealed under the “ super- 
scripture” of a comparatively 
modern Martyrology. Most people, 
too, whether Biblical scholars or 
not, know something of the ro- 
mance attending the discovery of 
the long-lost ‘ Diatessaron’ of Ta- 
tian in the library at the Vatican ; 
and how the sands of Egypt have, 
hardly ten years ago, yielded up 
the apocryphal Gospel of St Peter. 
In matters classical, too, it is much 
the same. Thousands of people 
who are not, in any sense of the 
word, classical scholars have heard 
how the ruins of Egyptian cities 
have given us fragments of the 
‘Tliad’ in a handwriting some two 
or three centuries before Christ, 
and large portions of the long-lost 
poems of Herondas. Yet hardly 
any one, save a professed medie- 
valist here and there, knows of 
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the romance attending the dis- 
covery of medieval documents; 
how the history of the tenth cen- 
tury has had to be almost rewritten 
owing to the discovery of the 
“autograph” of the work of the 
tenth-century historian Richer ; or 
how a Prague savant just succeed- 
ed in saving the priceless contem- 
porary record of Frederick Bar- 
barossa’s crusade from the scissors 
of a country-town apothecary. 
And, to come to English matters, 
how many Englishmen know of 
the late discovery of the long his- 
torical French poem dealing with 
the life of the great Earl Marshal, 
the hero of Magna Charta? Or, 
more remarkable still, the recovery 
of the history of Richard Oceur-de- 
Lion’s Crusade, as told in the verses 
of his own chaplain and follower, 
Ambrose the priest ! 

All other discoveries in crusad- 
ing matters are, however, thrown 
into the shade by that of M. Hart- 
wig Derenbourg, the distinguished 
son of Dr Joseph Derenbourg, the 
Nestorof Frenchorientalists.! This 
scholar, while working at the 
Arabic MSS. in the Escurial, 
noticed more than one volume 
made up of the débris of tattered 
books. One of these miscellaneous 
volumes contained, amongst other 
matter, a single quire—originally 
of ten leaves—written in an early 
thirteenth-century hand. This 
quire was numbered as the eighth, 
so that evidently seven other 





1 When this article left the writer’s hands, in the first half of 1895, the vener- 
able author of the ‘ Essai sur Histoire et la Géographie de la Palestine d’aprés 


les Thalmuds’ was still alive. 


Since that time he has been gathered to his rest 


—dying, by a somewhat curious coincidence, almost on the eight hundredth cen- 
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quires, or seventy leaves, must be 
missing. A cursory examination 
of the text showed M. Derenbourg 
that he had stumbled on a work 
dealing with crusading times. Here 
he found a curse invoked upon the 
invading Franks; there he found 
dates corresponding to 1137 and 
1153 of our Christian era; while 
elsewhere he could read the names 
of familiar personages, such as [bn 
As Sallar, the famous vizier of 
Egypt, and his stepson, the ill- 
fated Abbas. M. Derenbourg’s 
quire consisted of only nine leaves 
(instead of ten), and of these nine 
leaves only the first eight were 
consecutive ; between the eighth 
leaf and the ninth there was a 
gap. This ninth leaf proved the 
key for unlocking the whole prob- 
lem as to the authorship of the 
work and its scribe; and another 
quire wound up with a colophon de- 
claring that the scribe had written 
out the volume at the direction of 
his grandfather Murhaf, “the per- 
fect chief, the friend of kings and 
sultans.” The book was the auto- 
biography of Murhaf’s own father, 
the famous poet-statesman Osama ; 
and to guarantee the accuracy of 
the copy in question, Murhaf had 
signed the volume with his own 
name, guaranteeing its accuracy in 
every way, at his grandson’s re- 
quest, on Thursday, 4th July 1213. 
Thus M. Derenbourg had before 
him a fragment of Osama’s auto- 
biography, apparently a copy writ- 
ten out by Osama’s great-grandson, 
with the approval of Osama’s own 
son, Murhaf. Somewhat later M. 
Derenbourg found other quires 
of the same work grouped together 
in another volume of miscellaneous 
contents. Bit by bit he pieced the 
scattered fragments into one, till 
at last he had Osama’s work com- 
plete in his hands, from the twenty- 
second leaf to the eightieth and 
last. Unluckily, the first quarter 
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of the work (twenty leaves) is lost ; 
nor is it likely now that it will ever 
be recovered. One single copy of 
the book has floated down to us on 
the stream of time, and it is mat- 
ter for congratulation that so much 
has been preserved rather than for 
regret that so much has been lost. 

Such is the history of the dis- 
covery of Osama’s autobiography — 
a discovery that has a special in- 
terest for us at the present mo- 
ment, seeing that we have recent- 
ly passed the eight hundredth 
anniversary of Osama’s birthday, 
4th July 1095. But, besides the 
interest of the moment, Osama’s 
autobiography is of a peculiar and 
permanent importance to all who 
take an interest in the history 
of our race. Osama’s life covered 
—precisely covered—what is per- 
haps the most remarkable period 
of medieval history, the period 
which is par excellence the Crusad- 
ing Age. He was born just four 
months before Urban II. called 
the first crusade into existence 
at the Council of Olermont: just 
four years before the first crusaders 
conquered Jerusalem. For nearly 
a hundred years he lived a life of 
active warfare or of active intel- 
lectual endeavour, and at last died, 
almost a centenarian, just thirteen 
months after his friend and patron 
Saladin had won back the Holy 
City from the worshippers of Christ 
for the servants of Mahomet. His 
life more than covered the duration 
of the first kingdom of Jerusalem. 
He was the contemporary, and in 
some cases the friend, not merely 
of the heroes of the first crusade,— 
the Tancreds, the Boamunds, the 
Baldwins,—but also of Fulk of 
Anjou, the grandfather of our 
English Henry II., of Fulk’s 
great seneschal William de Bures, 
the lord of Galilee, of Fulk’s 
great enemies Zangi of Mosul 
and his greater son Nur-ed-din, 
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of Nur-ed-din’s faithful lieutenant 
Shirkuh, the conqueror of Egypt, 
and of Shirkuh’s greater nephew 
Saladin himself—the model of 
Eastern chivalry, the ideal Mo- 
hammedan prince to whom Ohris- 
tendom in later ages might well 
have applied the noble eulogy 
pronounced by Sir Hector on his 
dead brother Lancelot: “Thou 
wert the courtliest knight that 
ever bare shield; and thou wert 
the kindest man that ever strake 
with sword.” 


Osama’s autobiography is the 
counterpart of Joinville’s ‘Life 
of St Louis’—only that its con- 
tents are far more varied and its 
value greater, owing to the fact 
that it throws so much light into 
dark corners. Both writers lived 
to be wellnigh a hundred; both 
were valiant warriors and capable 
statesmen; both, at the close of 
their long life, took up the pen 
to record the recollections of their 
youth. But the intellectual activ- 
ity of Osama was far greater than 
that of the Sieur de Joinville, just 
as the intellectual activity of the 
East in those days was far greater 
than that of the Latin West. 
Both were something of theo- 
logians as well as historians; but 
Osama was a poet too and a 
teacher—functions to which the 
homely Frenchman could lay little 
claim. And while the interest of 
Joinville’s ‘Vie de St Louis’ is 
almost confined to the pious king 
himself, the interest of Osama’s 
work centres in the writer him- 
self—though this interest is vivified 
and diversified on every page by 
the association of far greater his- 
toric names, such as those of Tan- 
cred, Baldwin, Zangi, Nur-ed-din, 
and Saladin. 
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Osama was born at Czsarea on 
the Orontes — that great river 
which, to Juvenal and his con- 
temporaries, stood as a synonym 
for Eastern superstition and East- 
ern corruption. There, where the 
‘rebel river,” as if in scorn of the 
mandate laid by Allah upon all his 
brother-streams,! runs north from 
Hamah to the Iron Bridge, he 
spent the days of his childhood 
and his youth. His grandfather, 
Nasr, was lord of Csarea and 
the neighbouring towns during 
the closing years of the eleventh 
century; and the traditions of 
his family told Osama many tales 
of the fortunes of his ancestors 
during the eventful years when 
the great Seljukian empire was 
rising to its apogee. Almost 
all Osama’s ancestors and kinsmen 
were men of books as well as men 
of action. Such were his great- 
grandfather Ali and his grandfather 
Nasr. Such, above all else, was 
Osama’s own father Murshid, who, 
had he cared to do so, might have 
succeeded to the lordship of Ceesarea 
in 1098. So responsible an office, 
however, was not suited to his 
taste; he could not face the re- 
sponsibilities of government. “ By 
Allah,” he used to declare, ‘‘ never 
will I exercise command; for I 
wish to leave this world as pure as 
I was when I entered it.” And so 
Murshid resigned his rights to his 
younger brother Sultan, and spent 
the remaining forty years of his 
life in study and in hunting. 
“My father,” says Osama, “ used 
to divide his day between reading, 
fasting, and the chase; during 
the night he used to copy out 
the book of Allah.” It was an 
age when even princes prided 
themselves on the beauty of their 
handwriting, and took lessons in 





1 The Arabs call the Orontes ‘the rebellious river” because, unlike most of 
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this difficult art. Two of Murshid’s 
Korans were written out in gold, 
and were of so transcendent a work- 
manship that one of the greatest 
of contemporary scholars declared 
that he had never seen anything 
comparable to them. Murshid was 
indefatigable in his self-imposed 
task, and when he died gave orders 
that all the copies he had not given 
away should be buried in his tomb 
—where he wished to sleep out his 
last sleep with his cheek resting on 
the Word of God. 

Murshid, the poet and lover of 
learning, was very solicitous as to 
the education of his children. For 
Osama he procured the services 
of two of the greatest scholars of 
the age—Abu-abd Allah of Toledo 
and his namesake from Kafar-tab. 
The former of these scholars made 
a great impression on his pupil’s 
mind. He had come from Spain 
to preside over the great library of 
Tripoli in Syria, and when Tripoli 
fell into the hands of the crusad- 
ers, he found a refuge at Czsarea. 
His memory and his learning were 
marvellous. 


“One day,’ says Osama, ‘I went 
to his house to read with him. Before 
him, as I entered, lay the chief 
treatises on [Arabic] syntax. ‘O 
Sheikh,’ I said, ‘have you really read 
all these books?’ ‘Truly,’ he replied, 
‘I have read them all; or rather, by 
Allah, I have copied them all out and 
learnt them by heart. Take up any 
you choose ; open it [where you like] 
and read me a line from the first 
leaf.’ I took a volume and did as 
he bade me; whereon he, for his 
part, carried on the quotation till he 
had finished the whole collection.’ ” 


Osama, however, while admir- 
ing the profound learning of one 
of his tutors, was not blind to the 
weak points of the other, for whom 
he seems to have had a kind of 
half - contempt. ‘One day,” he 


writes, “our conversation turned 
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upon fighting while my master 
Abu-abd Allah [of Kafer-tab] was 
listening close by. ‘O my master,’ 
I said, ‘if you were mounted on 
your horse with sword and lance 
and coat of mail, and, thus accou- 
tred, you took your place in some 
defile of the Orontes through which 
the Franks had to pass—not one 
of them would escape.’” “By 
Allah,” cried the peaceful man 
of letters, “you are mistaken ; 
they would ali escape.” ‘ Nay,” 
continued Osama in his chaff, 
“they would be in such a terror 
that they wouldn’t know you.” 
“Praise be to Allah,” said the 
teacher, “I should not know my- 
self [in such a guise].” Then, ina 
quicker tone, he added : ‘‘ O Osama, 
a wise man never fights.” To 
refute such a calumny as this the 
boy rolled off a list of the bravest 
warriors of his race, asking if these 
men were all fools in his master’s 
opinion, “Such was not m 
meaning,” said Abu - abd Allah, 
as he proceeded to explain away 
his words into an assertion that at 
the actual moment of combat a 
man must have forgotten what a 
wound is like or he would never 
expose himself to such peril. No 
wonder that Osama here adds a 
comment of his own: “My late 
teacher had more knowledge in 
matters of learning than in matters 
of war.” 

From his childhood Osama was 
dominated by a hasty temper. 
But even as a child he could be 
chivalrous and pitiful. 


“One day,” he writes, “I was 
standing at the door of my father’s 
house—a boy not yet ten years old 
—when up there came one of 
my father’s attendants, Mohammed, 
and gave a cuff to one of his fel- 
low -servants. The latter, taking 
to his heels, came to me for protection, 
Soon the other attendant followed 
and gave his victim a second blow 
as he clung to my robe. I struck 
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Mohammed with the stick in my 
hand, but was flung back. On this 
I drew my knife and stabbed him in 
the left side. Down he fell, and 
the blood spurted out in jets. The 
wounded man turned yellow, shivered, 
and swooned. He was carried into 
the house and died before waking 
from his trance.” 


Such fits of passion were com- 
mon to Osama’s race; and some 
verses written by Murshid himself 
have reference to a similar occur- 
rence, when he struck a dilatory 
slave with his sheathed sword—a 
blow of such force as to cause the 
man’s death. The poor servant's 
family were carefully looked after 
by their master, who in his poem 
regrets that his hand had not 
been “chained to his neck” when 
he struck that fatal blow. Later 
still the sword with its scabbard 
came into Osama’s possession, and 
acquired the name of “Jami’s 
sword” in memory of the victim 
of his father’s anger. 

Murshid, though himself a 
scholar, left his son’s literary 
education in the hands of special- 
ists. Not so, however, as regards 
his son’s training in manly exer- 
cises. Since the very dawn of 
history the Semitic prince has 
been a sportsman above all things. 
Eleven hundred years before Christ 
it was the boast of Tiglath-Pileser 
that he had slain almost a thou- 
sand lions with his own hands; 
and when the kingdom of Assyria 
was tottering to its fall, his suc- 
cessor, Assur-bani-pal—the Greek 
Sardanapalus — gloried to depict 
himself in the attitude of a lion- 
hunter on the walls of his great 
palace at Kujunjik. In Osama’s 
days the lion, the panther, and the 
pard abounded in Palestine and 
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Syria; and it was a work of 
piety, both for Saracen and Frank, 
to exterminate these pests. Our 
author has many a strange tale to 
tell about the ravages of these 
savage beasts. One lion pounced 
upon a famous Frank knight as 
he was journeying from the neigh- 
bourhood of Cvxesarea to Antioch 
and ate him up alive: ‘“ May 
Allah have no mercy on him!” 
More dreaded still was a panther 
that made its noonday resting- 
place in the window of a ruined 
church at Hounak. A Frank 
knight, named Sir Adam, under- 
took to extirpate this plague, and 
putting on his coat of mail, rode 
forth with shield and lance to 
rouse the monster from his mid- 
day sleep. But the panther from 
his window recess saw his enemy 
approach him ; a single leap from 
the embrasure of the window 
landed him on the French knight’s 
steed, and a very short time saw 
the would-be champion a corpse. 
It is with no little glee that 
Osama speaks of this panther as 
a Mohammedan crusader—“ the 
panther that takes part in the holy 
war” against the infidel Christian.! 

If Osama took a special pride in 
anything, it was in his prowess as a 
lion-hunter. 

“T have fought with lions,” he tells 
us, ‘countless times, and have slain 
so many that though I may have 
rivals in other respects, I have no 
equal here—in my knowledge of their 
ways. I know, for instance, that, in 
common with all other animals, the 
lion shuns the presence of a man, and 
is careless and lazy till he has received 
a wound. But once let him be attacked 
and he is truly a ‘lion’ ; [yes] then he 
becomes a terror.” 


Osama, however, was not merely 








1 This scene will remind readers of Sir Walter Scott of the contest between 
Count Robert of Paris and the tiger—though the really historical Sir Adam was 
less fortunate in the issue of his struggle than his semi-historical prototype in 


the novel. 
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a hunter of the lion and the 
panther. These animals failing, 
he pursued, though it may be with 
slacker efforts, and perhaps with 
less delight, the hyena and the leo- 
pard; or, failing these, the less 
savage animals of his native land, 
such as the hare and the wild goat. 
Like his father, and indeed like 
almost all the princes of his day 
from the Atlantic to the Persian 
Sea, Osama was hardly less pas- 
sionately addicted to hawking than 
to hunting. Murshid, too, like his 
son, was an enthusiast in all things 
that related to sport. Even his 
political journeys were enlivened 
in this way ; and on his return from 
the Court of his father’s suzerain, 
Malik Shah at Ispahan, he took 
with him certain birds of prey to 
cheer him on his way home. A 
weasel was used to start the game 
from the wayside bushes ; and the 
young prince’s gerfalcons pounced 
down upon the smaller game. 
Later still he ransacked the East 
as far as Constantinople in quest 
of hunting-dogs. It was indeed, 
to use Osama’s own words, “his 
one occupation outside of his 
warfare with the Franks and his 
transcription of the book of Allah.” 
No wonder, then, if these tastes of 
the father, Murshid, were reflected 
in the son, Osama. 

Boyhood passed away and man- 
hood came. During all these years 
the new lord of Oxsarea, Sultan, 
Osama’s uncle, seems to have played 
a waiting game. In the thirty 
years of Frank supremacy and con- 
quest (1098-1128) he trimmed his 
bark according to the wind. Now 
he would purchase immunity from 
the Frank lords of Antioch by the 
payment of an annual tribute ; 
now he would be found fighting 
with the Saracen emirs of Aleppo, 
Damascus, or Mosul against the 
infidel invader, Osama's first 
experience of warfare — perhaps 
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rather as a spectator than an 
actual warrior—took place at the 
age of fourteen. The temporary 
truce with Antioch had expired, 
and Tancred led his army against 
Cesarea, The two armies met be- 
neath the walls of Cesarea; and 
Osama has a curious tale to tell of 
the brutality of the Norman prince, 
Tancred, who lives in the pages of 
Tasso’s great poem as the type of 
all that is chivalrous and noble. 
The Saracen host boasted two war- 
riors of peculiar prowess, One of 
these flung himself into the thick 
of the fray ; but the other, whose 
horse was in the hands of a veter- 
inary surgeon, had to look on, fret- 
ting at his inactivity. At last he 
could bear his position no longer. 
He was standing in a house along 
with Murshid and Osama ; turning 
to the former, he begged the loan 
of a steed and the necessary ac- 
coutrements. ‘Take your choice 
of a cuirass there,” said Murshid, 
pointing to his mules that stood 
hard by, each bearing its load of 
cuirasses, Osama, standing behind 
his father, was a witness of all 
that followed. He saw the eager 
warrior, Hasanun by name, ran- 
sack the collection without finding 
a single mail-coat to fit him; then 
he saw the disappointed warrior 
burst forth upon the Franks all un- 
armoured as he was. A Frankish 
knight strove to bar his way, but 
all to no purpose. Hasanun, car- 
ried into the middle of the crusad- 
ing host, was soon a prisoner. 
After inflicting every kind of tor- 
ture on their captive, the Franks 
at last determined to put out his 
left eye. ‘But Tancred (may 
Allah curse him!) bade them put 
out the right eye instead, so that 
if ever he should lift his shield in 
battle he could see nothing. So 
they put out the man’s right eye 
as Tancred had bidden them.” 
After this Hasanun was ransomed 
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for a thousand pieces of gold and 
a splendid Arab horse belonging 
to Osama’s father. Such were 
the tender mercies of a Christian 
prince. 

As he grew older Osama took 
part in all the contests that were 
going on. He was a warrior by 
temperament, reckless of all danger, 
careless of his own life ; as ready to 
put his body in deadly peril with 
the enemy as he had been to hazard 
it in combat with the wild beasts 
of the desert. His kinsmen looked 
upon his rash valour with dismay. 
At the moment of battle he lost 
all self-control, and time on time 
did his uncle Sultan warn him to 
guard against his besetting fault. 
For Osama was a true fatalist, and, 
even while praising his uncle’s dis- 
cretion, could hardly help observing 
that it is futile to think we can 
advance or retard the hour of death 
by any care or any folly: “ Allah 
it is who has fixed the day of our 
departure.” And so, with this 
feeling deep down in his heart, he 
was regardless of all danger. Time 
after time did he put his life in 
peril ; and time after time did he 
issue from his wildest exploits un- 
harmed, till at last, when ninety 
years old, he could speak of himself 
as a “stronghold” that had stood 
wellnigh a century’s siege. One 
or two examples of his reckless 
daring may be given. He was 
hardly twenty years old when he 
saw a Frank knight unhorse a 
Saracen antagonist. Eager to save 
his fellow-countryman, Osama gal- 
loped up to the rescue. As he 
drew near he saw that the dis- 
mounted warrior was his own 
cousin Kamil. ‘Close to his side 
I drew up, and taking one foot 
from the stirrup, I bade him get 
up alongside of me. This done, I 
turned my horse west—away from 
Cesarea. ‘Whither away?’ queried 
my cousin. ‘After the man who 
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wounded you,’ was my reply.” 
Osama, indeed, was going to flin 

himself unsupported into the mid- 
dle of the French army rather than 
let a Frank knight ride off to boast 
of having overthrown a Munkhi- 
dite ; and it was only when Kamil 
forced the horse’s head in an oppo- 
site direction that he gave up all 
thoughts of this mad undertaking. 
A few years later, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, he flung 
himself against another famous 
Frankish knight, and though al- 
most unhorsed by the violence of 
his onset, rode back to his com- 
panions in full confidence that he 
had slain his man. Meanwhile his 
frightened squire hurried off to 
Cesarea with the news that all 
Osama’s squadron had been cut off 
except Osama himself; and Osama 
got back to Cesarea to find his 
father cross-examining the various 
couriers from the battle—for Mur- 
shid had refused to believe that 
his son had played the coward. 
Next day there came a Frank 
knight to Oxsarea. He had ridden 
twenty miles to see with his own 
eyes the young warrior who had 
dealt so sturdy a blow to the 
“knight Philip.” And it was 
then that Osama learnt how a 
happy accident had saved the life 
of the antagonist he fancied he 
had slain. After reading so many 
stories of our author’s valour, it is 
somewhat disheartening to find 
that he could stoop to the dishon- 
ourable practice of mutilating his 
dead foes. Once when some Frank- 
ish warriors were drowned in the 
fords of the Orontes, Osama made 
a special effort to be present when 
the Saracen divers plunged into 
the river to bring up the corpses. 
As they lay upon the bank the 
thirst for vengeance woke in the 
young man’s veins, and he de- 
manded his uncle’s leave to cut off 
the heads of these unfortunate men 
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and carry them as trophies into 
Cesarea. ‘O my uncle,” he asked, 
“are we not going to cut off these 
heads?” “Do it yourself,” was 
Sultan’s somewhat contemptuous 
reply, “but twenty will be 
enough.” 

And so the years passed away 
till Osama was thirty-three years 
old. Then the face of things be- 
gan to change. The great sultan, 
Mahmud, sent a new lieutenant 
to Mosul, with strict orders to re- 
new the war against the Christian 
infidel. With the coming of this 
new governor began the revival 
of Islam. Zangi commenced the 
work which Nur-ed-din his son 
was destined to continue and Sal- 
adin to accomplish; and with 
Zangi’s arrival, the current of 
Osama’s life, so to speak, dis- 
charges itself into a broader 
stream. Up till now his inter- 
ests were local ; henceforward they 
become, in a certain sense, cos- 
mopolitan. For some ten years 
(1128-1138) he ceased to make 
Cesarea his headquarters. He 
became one of Zangi’s followers, 
and marched in the great atabek’s 
armies on countless expeditions 
east and west and south. Along 
with his friend the elder Salah-ed- 
din he became one of the new 
conqueror’s most trusted lieuten- 
ants, and, to quote his own words, 
could watch “the narrow cres- 
cents of Islam [once more] broaden 
out into a full moon.” With 
Zangi “the Musulmans began to 
march more proudly, wearing the 
full robes of victory and drinking 
freely from the waters of con- 
quest.” This Mohammedan re- 
vival is a fact recognised by every 
writer of the time. It is no mere 
fancy on Osama’s part, and in 
Arabic historians in the next cen- 
tury it becomes a commonplace: a 
commonplace which one of them 
puts into noble language when he 
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contrasts the days of Zangi’s 
power with the days that pre- 
ceded it—a time when “the 
happy star of the Musulmans was 
shadowed, the firmament of their 
might sundered, and the sun of 
their prosperity darkened.” 
Osama had more than one rea- 
son for leaving Cesarea. Not only 
was he eager to take service with 
so great a warrior as Zangi; he 
had enemies in Czsarea itself, 
His own verses teach us that he 
was banished from his native place 
—unjustly banished, it is true, if 
we may trust his own account, 
but still banished. ‘My ene- 
mies,” so run the words of his 
complaint, “ have laid to my charge 
things that I have never done or 
counselled. Never, by Allah! 
have I conceived of treachery like 
theirs. But the day of resurrec- 
tion will show on whose side the 
fault is.” For the next ten years 
Osama is an exile. At one mo- 
ment we see him welcoming poets 
to his house at Mosul; at another 
he is following Zangi in his fa- 
mous campaign against the calif of 
Bagdad. Then we find him serv- 
ing in Zangi’s expedition against 
Damascus and on terms of intim- 
ate friendship with Zangi’s great 
lieutenant Salah-ed-din. Of 
Zangi, Osama’s pages give us a 
portrait very like that given us 
by the great Arabic chronicler 
Ibn-al-Athir, whose father knew 
the atabek very well. Even 
Salah-ed-din, of whom Zangi 
said that “he fears neither God 
nor me,” trembled at the thought 
of his master’s displeasure. ‘he 
watchman on the Tigris, sleep- 
ing at his post, found himself 
waked up suddenly from his mid- 
night slumbers. His half-opened 
eyes saw that his disturber was 
Zangi making his wonted rounds : 
terror seized upon the slothful 
warder ; his heart gave one wild 
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leap, and he fell down dead at 
his master’s feet. Nor was it 
only the privates of his army that 
held their great leader in exces- 
sive fear. Osama heard the ata- 
bek sharply reproving Salah-ed- 
din for his excess of valour; and 
when, a little after, he suggested 
to his friend a sudden sally on the 
foe—offering himself to bear the 
brunt of the danger—he was met 
with a flat refusal: “ You shall do 
nothing of the kind. To give me 
such advice one would think you 
had not heard Zangi chiding me.” 

Though serving in Zangi’s army, 
Osama did not lose his love for 
his native city ; and when in the 
spring of 1138 John Oomnenus 
made his famous descent upon 
Cesarea, he hurried home to de- 
fend his family. In this emer- 
gency his conduct presented a strik- 
ing contrast to that of Zangi’s 
lieutenant on the Orontes, Salah- 
ed-din ; for this latter, on getting 
wind of the Greek emperor’s ap- 
proach, was for suddenly throwing 
up his command—though he had 
apparently no objection to leaving 
his son in the post of danger 
while he himself fled eastwards. 
Such poltroonery was more than 
Osama could bear. ‘ Madman!” 
he cried, on hearing the news how 
Salah-ed-din had relinquished Ha- 
mah into Zangi’s hands on the 
first threatening of danger. “ Will 
not Zangi now be justified in 
saying that so long as there was 
any meat on the bones he gave, 
you accepted them gladly; but 
directly you had picked them bare, 
you flung them back upon his 
hands?” It was to no purpose 
that Salah-ed-din fumed against his 
friend’s reproach, protesting that 
no one had ever used such language 
to him before. Osama rode off to 
Cesarea, there to strain every 
nerve for the defence of his native 
city and his household. 
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Ceesarea was saved. The Greek 
troops were foiled, and the Greek 
emperor led back his baffled army. 
It might have been expected that 
Sultan would have been glad to 
make his peace with a nephew 
who had shown such fidelity and 
courage. But such was not the 
case. Sultan, as seems most prob- 
able, could never forget that, from 
one point of view, Osama was the 
head of his race ; since it was only 
through the resignation of Osama’s 
father, Murshid, that Sultan ruled 
in Cesarea. It may well be that 
Osama did not forget this fact 
either, and that he cherished some 
secret ambition of supplanting or 
succeeding his uncle. Here, per- 
haps, we have the hidden cause of 
his exile—an exile which did not 
extend to his wife and family, for 
they continued to live at Czsarea 
during all the years of Osama’s 
absence at Mosul. Murshid was 
their protection so long as he 
lived. But Murshid was now 
dead. His long life came to an 
end during the siege of Ozsarea ; 
and his last days were character- 
istic of the man. He was busy at 
his usual work of transcribing the 
Koran when a messenger brought 
him news of the expected invasion 
of John Comnenus. “O my God,” 
was the old man’s prayer, “I 
beseech Thee by the prophet to 
whom Thou didst reveal the secrets 
of this book, that, if Thou hast 
decreed the coming of the Greek em- 
peror, Thou wilt take me from the 
world.” The Greek emperor came ; 
and a few days later Murshid 
breathed his last. 

With Murshid’s death he old 
rancour woke up once more in 
Sultan’s breast. It was to no 
purpose that Osama almost osten- 
tatiously withdrew himself from 
public matters, and exchanged the 
pleasures of warfare and politics 
for the pleasures of lion-hunting. 
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Sultan became jealous of his 
nephew’s prowess, perhaps of his 
nephew’s popularity. His anger 
was no secret, and Osama got 
many a warning of what was 
coming long before the blow fell. 
The vitality of the Munkhidite 
family—to which Osama belonged 
—was extraordinary. Many of 
its members lived to be almost a 
hundred, and Osama himself was 
ninety-seven when he died. At 
this time there was still living 
in Osarea an old lady—Osama’s 
great-aunt—now wellnigh a centen- 
arian. One midnight, as Osama 
was returning from a successful 
lion-hunt, she entered his house 
with a flaming torch in her hands. 
Osama sprang forward to kiss his 
aged relative’s hand, but she 
poured out reproaches on him. 
“Why was he risking his life 
in these mad expeditions, which 
only served to rouse his uncle’s 
anger?” It was to no purpose 
that Osama suggested that his 
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valorous deeds might soften his 
kinsman’s heart. ‘‘ No, by Allah!” 
was her prompt reply, ‘they will 
only make him hate you more.” 
Osama recognised the truth of her 
words, but continued to go out 
hunting as before. Then the blow 
fell. He got news of the presence 
of another lion in a neighbouring 
cave, and sallied forth alone to 
give it battle. He received the 
wild brute’s spring with his sword, 
and cutting off the monster’s head, 
came to lay it at his mother’s feet, 
telling her the full story of his 
exploit. She listened to his words, 
and then bade him leave Cesarea 
at once—* for, by Allah! you are 
too bold and too enterprising for 
your uncle to let you or your 
brothers stay here.” And her 
words proved true. Next morn- 
ing Sultan issued an order banish- 
ing Murshid’s sons from Ozsarea. 
Against this decree there was no 
appeal. The house of Murshid 
had to find a home in other lands. 


Il, 


It was thus that Osama left his 
native city—practically for ever. 
Once or twice in later life he paid 
it a passing visit ; but never more, 
so far as we know, was it his home. 
Henceforth his was, more or less, 
the lot of Cain—a wanderer and a 
vagabond over the face of the 
earth. Time after time, especially 
as he grew older, must his thoughts 
have turned back to the scenes of 
his childhood and his early man- 
hood ; time after time in the days 
of his exile, whether in Egypt, 
Damascus, or Hisn-Keifa, must 
the old memories have revived 
within him, But never again was 
Cesarea his home — never again 
was he to be permanently settled 
by the waters of the Orontes. And 
indeed within twenty years of his 
banishment the city of his child- 





hood ceased to exist. Syria has 
always been subject, beyond most 
places in the Mediterranean East, to 
violent shocks of earthquake ; and 
even in the agony of Israel’s death- 
struggle with Assyria the inspired 
writer could date his narrative 
‘two years before the earthquake ” 
“in the days of King Uzziah.” 
No earthquake in ancient history 
was so terrible as that which 
ruined Antioch in the time of 
Hadrian; and when our earliest 
English scientific pilgrim in the 
reign of Henry I. pushed his ad- 
venturous footsteps to the same 
region, he too saw the great bridge 
over the river Sihon wrecked by 
the same agency. Never, how- 
ever, was there such a series of 
violent earthquakes as those that 
marked the middle years of the 
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twelfth century; and of these 
earthquakes none wrought a wider 
ruin than that of 1157. Hardly 
a single city of the Syrian coast 
but felt its effects. There was a 
tragedy everywhere—a tragedy of 
so fearful a kind that it seems to 
have almost forced the crusaders 
and their Saracen enemies into a 
reluctant peace. But the worst 
tragedies of all were at Cesarea 
and at Hamah hard by Cesarea. 
In the former place Osama’s cousin, 
the new prince of Oxsarea, was 
giving a great banquet in honour 
of his son’s circumcision. Suddenly 
in the midst of their festivity the 
feasters felt the earth begin to 
rock, There was a general rush 
to the door. Here, however, a 
favourite horse was tethered, and 
the frightened animal killed the 
foremost fugitive with his hoofs, 
Then, before the rest could clear 
the corpse away, the building had 
fallen in. The race of Munkidh 
became practically extinct, saving 
for the exiled house of Murshid ; 
and Cesarea, rebuilt by the muni- 
ficence of Zangi’s son and suc- 
cessor Nur-ed-din, henceforward 
figured as a mere dependency of 
the atabek. At Hamah things 
were worse still; for there, in the 
old city, once the capital of Hittite 
princes, and for long years the 
centre of Syrian resistance to the 
ambitious schemes of Assyrian 
monarchs, occurred one of the most 
pathetic incidents in Eastern his- 
tory. On the day of the great 
earthquake all the children of the 
town were gathered in the school- 
house. The master left the build- 
ing for a moment and returned— 
to find the place fallen in and all 
his pupils killed! Worse than 


this, according to the master’s own 
report, this destruction extended to 
all the other parts of the town; 
and not a single parent “came to 
ask news about his child.” Fathers, 
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mothers, sons were all overwhelmed 
in the common catastrophe, 

It was in July 1138 that Osama 
left Ceesarea, practically for the last 
time. Strange to say, he did not 
turn his steps to the Court of 
Zangi, where he had spent the 
years of his former exile. He may 
perhaps have foreseen that Zangi 
would erelong lay hands upon his 
native town, and though a banished 
man, he may have felt some scruples 
at the thought of even indirectly 
aiding in the abasement of his race, 
Or it may be, as M. Derenbourg 
suggests, that Zangi was no 
longer favourable to his old ser- 
vant, but regarded Osama’s conduct 
in the previous year as an act of 
desertion. Anyhow, be the reason 
what it may, it was not eastwards 
towards Mosul that the banished 
emir bent his steps, but southwards 
towards Damascus. And there, in 
the city of Eliezer and Benhadad, 
the city of Abd-al-malik and Walid, 
he found a warm welcome; and 
there he lived for six eventful years 
—nominally under the protection 
of one or other of the princes 
of Damascus, who in these years 
succeeded one another in such 
quick succession, but really under 
the protection of their great 
Minister Moin-ed-din Anar — the 
friend and the ally of the Latin 
kings of Jerusalem, the generous 
emir whose name figures so promi- 
nently in the pages of the greatest 
of all medieval historians, William 
of Tyre. 

And now we enter on what is, 
for European readers, the most 
interesting period of Osama’s life 
—the time when he comes into 
closest touch with people of our 
race and our own religion—the 
Latin crusaders in the Holy Land. 
The times were changing. Zangi, 
before he could hurl himself with 
full force against the Franks, had to 
gather into one all the petty princes 
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of Syria and the Orontes valley, 
Naturally these princelets did not 
like the process; and above all 
others it was distasteful to the city 
of Damascus. But Damascus was 
not strong enough to resist the 
atabek by its own strength. Un- 
less it could gain extraneous help 
it would soon have to go the way 
of Aleppo, Hamah, and Apamea. 
But this extraneous help lay close 
at hand, and was to be had almost 
for the asking. Muchas Damascus 
dreaded the supremacy of Zangi, 
Jerusalem and Acre dreaded it 
more. It was part of the policy 
of King Fulk,! the grandfather of 
our English Henry II., to set one 
Mohammedan Power against the 
other. Thus, and thus only, would 
his kingdom flourish. To his great 
joy, Anar was willing to pay a large 
price for an alliance Fulk would 
have been glad to make without 
any sucha bribe. The Franks had 
long fretted over the loss of 
Cxsarea Philippi—a city they had 
once held, but which had been 
taken from them, only a few years 
previously, by an unorthodox body 
of Mohammedans, the Ismailites 
or Assassins. The united forces 
from Acre and Damascus, from 
Tripoli and Antioch, took part in 
this siege, at which Osama must 
have been present, and marvelled at 
the enormous siege-castle built by 
the Franks to coerce the doomed 
city—a castle so high that, in the 
quaint words of a contemporary, 
the folk of Cxsarea seemed to be 
fighting “‘ with angels” rather than 
with men. The town was taken 
and handed over to the Franks 
about June 1140 a.p. 

It was during these years that 
Osama’s special gifts were called 
into their fullest activity. He 
was the ambassador selected to 
conduct negotiations with the 
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Franks, and time after time, either 
alone or in company with the 
vizier of Damascus, Anar, did he 
visit all the great cities of the 
Latin kingdom. He was on the 
best of terms with the Templars, 
and under their protection entered 
the great mosque on Mount Moriah, 
from which, directly or indirectly, 
that great Order drew its name. 


“When I was in Jerusalem,” he 
writes, “I entered the Mosque of El 
Aksa [ie., the headquarters of the 
Templars in Jerusalem], and they 
assigned me a little church hard by 
in which to make my prayers. One 
day, as I was praying (with my face 
turned south towards Mecca), a Frank 
pounced down upon me and forced 
my head towards the east, saying, 
‘That is the proper way to say your 
prayers.’ Then a body of my friends 
the Templars flung themselves upon 
my assailant and bundled him out of 
the church, while I for my part went 
on with my prayers. Once more, 
however, my old assailant, escaping 
from his correctors, pounced down 
upon me, turning my head to the 
east again, saying, ‘This is the proper 
way to pray.’” 


Once more the Templars had to 
drive him out; after which they 
made apologies for his conduct on 
the plea that he was a stranger 
newly arrived from the West, 
where he had never seen any one 
at prayer whose face was not 
turned to the east. 

No incident could more clearly 
mark the extent to which a length- 
ened sojourn in the Holy Land 
modified the prejudices of the 
European knights. The Templars, 
indeed, were Osama’s very good 
“friends.” It was under their pro- 
tection that he paid his visit to 
the “Church of the Chain,” of 
which he tells so singular a legend ; 
and it was on their hill of Mount 
Moriah that he heard members of 





1 King of Jerusalem from 1131-1143 a.p. 
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this Order ask his patron, the 
vizier Anar, if he would like to 
see their “Child-God.” “Truly 
should I,” said the courteous 
vizier, and a Templar was straight- 
way told off to guide the visitor 
towards the statue of the Virgin- 
Mother, where she sat with the 
* Ohild-Messiah—blessings on Him 
—in her lap.” 

Nothing struck Osama in his 
journeys through the Christian 
kingdom more than the compara- 
tive freedom of the women- folk 
among the Franks. This, fresh 
from the seclusion of an oriental 
harem, he could not understand. 
“The Franks,” he writes, “do not 
seem to understand the meaning 
of the words jealousy or honour. 
If one of them goes a-walking with 
his wife and meets another man, 
this last will seize the woman’s hand 
and draw her aside for a private 
talk, while the husband stands 
some way off till the interview is 
over ; or, if it be very long, the 
husband will go off elsewhere, leav- 
ing his wife.” At Nablus, if Osama 
can be trusted, he was witness of 
a still more singular instance of 
Frankish debauchery. But un- 
luckily this story, though intensely 
amusing from its naiveté, is hardly 
fit for publication, unless, in Gib- 
bon’s words, ‘it is veiled in the 
obscurity of a learned language.” 
At Tyre, Osama was shocked to 
see the women-folk using the public 
baths along with the men; and, 
horror of horrors, a young girl 
actually entered the baths while 
Osama was engaged in his ablu- 
tions! Osama, scarcely able to 
believe his eyes, called out to his 
comrade to go and see if it really 
wasagirl. The girl’s father, who 
was accompanying his daughter, 
heard the question, and turning to 
the astonished emir, said, “ Yes, it 
is my daughter, and as she has no 
mother, I take charge of the wash- 
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ing of her head. It is for this 
reason that I bring her to the 
baths with me.” Osama could 
only answer that the father did 
well in undertaking such a pious 
task. 

Osama seems to have made more 
than one tour through the Latin 
kingdom — marvelling at all he 
saw. He visited Nablus, Tyre, 
Acre, and Jerusalem. At Haifa 
a cunning Frank tried to pass off 
upon him a tame panther under 
the pretence that it was an East- 
ern cat. But he was too knowing 
a huntsman to be taken in by such 
a trick. At Tiberias he was wit- 
ness of a curious scene, such as 
might have been seen at many an 
English merry-making fifty years 
ago. It was a Christian fair or 
feast, and the French knights came 
galloping out of their city to see 
a race between two decrepit old 
women. These they set at one 
end of a level course, while on a 
rock at the other end they set up a 
pig. Then they made the two crones 
run a race for this prize, which 
was to belong to her who reached 
it first. Each of the two competi- 
tors was surrounded by her own 
backers or opponents, and loud 
bursts of laughter greeted every 
stumble that they made. On an- 
other occasion at Nablus the vis- 
count invited him to see a trial by 
combat — that curious institution 
so rife in the middle ages, and of 
such frequent occurrence in the 
Assizes of Jerusalem. Some Sara- 
cen brigands had swooped down 
upon a lordship near Nablus, and 
popular suspicion pointed to an old 
peasant as their guide. This peas- 
ant, when accused before King 
Fulk, offered to prove his inno- 
cence by wager of battle. The 
challenge was accepted ; but, if we 
may trust Osama (who perhaps, 
however, was mistaken in this 
point), the accuser’s lord refused 
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to let the accuser fight in person 
for fear of losing a valuable ser- 
vant. Accordingly a blacksmith 
was chosen in his stead. ‘This 
blacksmith,” says Osama, “I saw. 
He was a young man — always, 
whether sitting still or standing up, 
calling out fora drink.” As for the 
suspected traitor, he was a courag- 
eous old man, who kept on “ crack- 
ing his fingers ” as a sign of defiance 
to his foe. Each combatant had 
a lance and shield. The old man 
had the best of it, till at last his 
strength began to fail. Then the 
viscount, tiring of so bloodless a 
sport, called out to them to fight 
harder. The blacksmith, muster- 
ing all his strength, smote his 
aged antagonist to the ground— 
as though with a hammer. Then, 
leaping on the prostrate man, he 
strove to plunge his fingers into 
his eyes. But the blood, streaming 
down his own face, obscured his 
vision, and he was forced at last 
to beat his victim’s head in with 
the staff of his lance. Then the 
corpse of the poor old villager was 
hung up upon a gibbet ; while the 
blacksmith, after receiving a large 
reward in land, rode off to his own 
place. ‘Such,” says Osama, ‘“‘is 
the jurisprudence, and such are the 
judicial methods, of the Franks.” 
Before the treaty between Jeru- 
salem and Damascus was signed, 
Osama was commissioned to nego- 
tiate an exchange of prisoners. As 
the Franks had by far the greater 
number of captives, it became 
necessary to give money for the 
release of many Saracens. One 
by one the slaves were led into 
his presence, and, says Osama, “I 
was on the point of purchasing 
their freedom” when there came 
upon the scene a “very Satan 
among the Franks,” William Jiba 
by name. He had just swooped 
down upon a convoy of pilgrims 
from Africa— making some four 
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hundred captives. Osama bought 
the freedom of as many as he 
could; the rest would have to 
wait their turn. One day, how- 
ever, he noticed among the pris- 
oners a young man who, after 
saluting him, sat down without 
speaking a word. Osama, pitying 
this unfortunate, asked who he 
was, and finding that he belonged 
to a tanner, inquired how much the 
owner would take for his release. 
“J will not sell the young man 
by himself,” was the hard-hearted 
reply ; “he must go with this old 
man,—forty-three gold pieces for 
the pair.” And Osama paid down 
the money on the spot out of his 
private purse, trusting that his 
patron Anar would repay him. 
Getting back to Damascus, he told 
the vizier how his funds had run 
short, and he had been obliged 
to give security for the remainder 
of the debt. “I had not money 
enough with me. But now that I 
am back again, you may pay the 
ransom if you will: if not, I will 
pay it myself.” “ Not so,” said his 
noble-hearted patron ; “by Allah, 
it is I who will be their redeemer. 
But I will have the captives I free 
for my own service.” Anar evi- 
dently intended to make them re- 
pay the money they cost him— 
perhaps with some interest added ; 
and this explains Osama’s naif re- 
mark; “No one was keener than 
Anar to confer a kindness; but 
no one, I may add, was keener 
to make a profit on the transac- 
tion.” On another occasion that 
‘“‘Satan of the Franks,” William 
Jiba, offered Osama thirty - eight 
captives for sale—among them 
being the wife of a prisoner whose 
freedom had already been pur- 
chased. Osama, in the kindness 
of his heart, wished to buy the 
wife also and restore her to her 
husband. ‘On my faith,” said 
the greedy Frank, “you must 
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have all or none.” Osama’s funds 
had again run short; and as he 
could not shake the Ohristian 
ruffian’s resolution, he left ‘the 
house. “But Allah—glory be to 
Him !—decreed that all these cap- 
tives should make their escape 
that very night.” The country- 
folk round there were mostly 
Mohammedans, and wherever a 
fugitive came they gave him hid- 
ing till he could get away to the 
land of Islam. Next morning 
William Jiba coolly asked Osama 
for the ransom-money of the 
woman he had wished to pur- 
chase. Osama naturally said, “ De- 
liver her into my hands and I will 
pay the sum.” This of course the 
Frankish “Satan” could not do; 
but he insisted on payment, and 
Osama, being in a strange land, 
had to acquiesce in the demand. 
But, adds the kindly hearted emir, 
“to this I resigned myself easily— 
so glad was I at the unfortunate 
folks’ escape.” 

Many and many a time must 
Osama have seen the great King 
of Jerusalem—Fulk of Anjou— 
who, after a life of successful 
policy at home, had some ten years 
earlier started for the East to 
marry the heiress of the newly 
founded kingdom. Fulk was a 
just-dealing prince, and showed 
himself very friendly to the exiled 
emir. He knew how to punish 
his own followers if they broke 
faith with their Saracen allies. 
Once, so Osama tells us, the Franks, 
newly settled at Ozesarea Philippi, 
swooped down upon the Musulman 
flocks that were browsing in the 
woods hard by. ‘“ Now at that time 
there was peace between us and 
the Franks, and I was dwelling at 
Damascus. I said to Fulk, the son 
of Fulk, ‘The lord [of Czsarea 
Philippi] has done us a wrong— 
he has robbed us of our flocks.’ ” 
Then the king bade six or seven of 
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his knights sit in judgment on 
the case. They left the hall, like 
a modern jury, till they were 
agreed, and then returning to the 
royal presence, declared their fel- 
low-countryman bound to pay 
damages to those whom he had 
robbed. They fixed a recompense ; 
the king ordered its payment, and 
Osama finally left the court with 
four hundred gold pieces in his 
purse. It was on this occasion 
that Fulk expressed his surprise 
on hearing that Osama was a 
knight; and received from the 
high-born emir an assurance that 
he really was a “knight after the 
manner of his race and family.” 
On another occasion Fulk saw 
Osama and his patron Anar gazing 
with intense admiration on a 
splendid falcon — “with thirteen 
feathers to its tail ””—that a Geno- 
ese had just been preening for his 
sport. Fulk at once presented 
them with the bird they longed 
for. 

Closer still, however, were Osa- 
ma’s relations with the Templars, 
and closer still his friendship with 
a nameless Christian knight. ‘ He 
made my acquaintance,” says 
Osama, “and grew so friendly that 
he used to call me his ‘ brother.’ 
We loved each other [dearly], and 
were constantly together.” At 
last the Christian knight had to 
return home to Europe; and be- 
fore quitting Syria, as a final pledge 
of his affection, offered to take 
with him Osama’s eldest son Mur- 
haf—a boy of fourteen—that he 
might be trained up in all the 
graces of Christian chivalry. Osa- 
ma did not relish the proposal ; 
but his courteous nature could not 
give a gruff refusal. He pretended 
that he had intended to ask his 
friend to do him this very favour 
had it not been for the love his 
(Osama’s) own mother bore towards 
her grandson: “She would not 
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let him come to Syria with me till 
I had pledged my word to bring 
him back safely.” ‘“ What!” cried 
the knight in astonishment; “is 
your mother still alive?” “*‘ Yes,’ 
was my answer.” ‘Then do not 
vex her,” said his European friend, 
relinquishing his own plan without 
a murmur. It is hard to say 
whether this story reflects more 
credit on the Saracen or the 
Christian. 

Few things struck Osama more 
than the ignorance of the Franks 
in matters of medicine and surgery. 
This is what we should have ex- 
pected. For in the eleventh, the 
twelfth, and even in the thirteenth 
century, Europe was content in 
such matters to be the humble 
disciple of the East. A devoted 
band of scholars—Constantine of 
Monte Cassino, Plato of Tivoli, 
John of Pisa, Gerard of Cremona, 
and Michael Scot himself—all oc- 
cupied themselves with translat- 
ing the works of Arabian or of 
Greek physicians into Latin. Nay, 
more than this, when the heir 
of France, afterwards Louis VL., 
poisoned by his wicked step-mother, 
Fulk of Anjou’s mother, lay at 
death’s door, he owed his recovery 
not to the skill of a European 
doctor, but to that of a certain 
“bearded doctor from Barbary.” 
Some of Osama’s instances of Latin 
incapacity in surgical or medical 
matters are so amusing as to 
deserve quotation. 

Osama’s uncle, Sultan, at the 
request of a Frank noble, sent 
a noted doctor from Ozsarea to 
attend to two urgent cases. This 
doctor, Thabit, went ; but, to every 
one’s surprise, he returned home 
in a few days. His patients had 
been a knight suffering from an 
abscess on the thigh and a woman 
far gone in consumption. For the 
one case Thabit ordered a plaster 
and careful diet; for the other an 
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almost equally simple diet. Both 
patients were doing well, when an 
ignorant Frank doctor appeared 
upon the-scene. “ 7’his man,” he 
said, pointing to Thabit, “cannot 
cure the invalids.” Then, turning 
to the sick knight, he asked him 
if he would rather live with one 
leg or die with two. Naturally 
enough the frightened patient 
chose the former alternative. 
Upon this the new and self- 
constituted physician called for 
the presence of a “sturdy knight 
with a sharp axe.” Knight and 
axe soon made their appearance— 
Thabit looking on in speechless 
astonishment at this mad scene. 
The poor man’s leg was laid upon 
a wooden block and the last-entered 
knight was ordered to cut off the 
limb, if possible, at one stroke. One 
blow was struck, but only made 
a ghastly wound. A second blow 
followed, with hardly any greater 
success ; for the marrow began to 
pour out from the broken bone, 
and the wounded man expired. 
Having thus murdered the knight, 
our Frank physician proceeded to 
murder the lady, whose disease he 
pronounced to be the somewhat 
strange one of “a devil in the 
head.” This devil he sought to 
exorcise by clipping off his victim’s 
hair and cutting a cross in her 
skull. On the wound thus formed, 
to make matters pleasanter for his 
patient, he promptly proceeded to 
rub in salt. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the woman also very 
soon succumbed to this heroic treat- 
ment; nor need we wonder that 
Thabit went back to Cesarea after 
“learning more about Frankish 
medicine than he had ever known 
before.” 

One day, as Osama was riding 
from Acre to Tiberias in company 
with one of the greatest princes of 
the land, William de Bures, lord 
of Galilee, and ex-governor of the 
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kingdom during the troubled days 
of King Baldwin II.’s captivity, 
he heard this noble tell a still more 
singular story. ‘In our native 
land,” said William, ‘‘ there was a 
very powerful knight who fell so 
ill that he was at death’s door. 
As a last resource we handed the 
case over to a certain Christian 
priest of great authority, telling 
him to ride along with us and 
make an examination of the sick 
man, our notion being that he 
would only have to lay his hands 
upon the patient to effect a cure.” 
When, however, the priest got to 
the bedside he called for wax, and 
rolling up some of it between his 
fingers, calmly plugged the nostrils 
of the ailing knight, who naturally 
died upon the spot. ‘“ We,” con- 
tinued William de Bures, “ said to 
the priest, ‘ Well, he’s dead now.’ 
‘Yes,’ was the answer; ‘I saw he 
was in great pain, so I stuffed up 
his nostrils that he might die and 
be at rest’!” 

It is only fair to add that 
Osama, with characteristic fair- 
ness, while condemning Frankish 
surgery as a whole, admits that 
some of the Frankish doctors 
wrought remarkable cures. 

And so we may picture Osama 
to ourselves during six full years, 
passing to and fro almost at will 
between Damascus and Acre, or 
travelling up and down the little 
kingdom from Tyre to Jerusalem 
or from Haifa to Tiberias, a wel- 
come guest with king and noble, 
and holding familiar intercourse 
with the heroes of that wonderful 
realm which Frankish valour had 
built up on the confines of two 
decaying caliphates. Such friendly 
communication between Saracen 
and Frank is an unexpected con- 
firmation of hints that are given 
by contemporary Christian writers. 
Amalric I.’s great Constable, Hen- 
ford of Toron, was the friend of 
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Saladin, who is said to have re. 
ceived knighthood at his hands; 
a thirteenth-century monk has 
told us that one of Saladin’s own 
sons spent a season in Jerusalem 
for the purpose of learning the 
French language; while a thir- 
teenth-century Jegend does not 
hesitate to make Saladin himself 
accept medical attendance from 
the hospital at Acre. But even 
legend itself could hardly have 
invented a more striking instance 
of this singular friendship between 
men of rival creeds and alien 
speech than that of Osama’s affec- 
tion for the Frankish knight “his 
brother,” who offered to take 
Osama’s eldest son to Europe for 
an education in the perfect chiv- 
alry of the West. 

It was not, however, merely 
as an ambassador to the Franks 
that Osama served his patron at 
Damascus. It was his diplomacy 
that prevented the formation of 
a dangerous coalition between 
Zangi and the ex-vizier of Egypt. 
This seems to have made him 
hated by the atabek, who in 
1144 succeeded by intrigue in 
forcing Anar to drive his guest 
from his gates. Anar, says Osama, 
did this very unwillingly; “he 
wished me well, and was very 
grieved to let me go. But, being 
powerless to protect me more, he 
sent his secretary with a message 
in his name: ‘ By Allah, if I could 
command the services of half my 
subjects, I would put myself at 
their head and beat the other half ; 
or if I could command only one- 
third of them, I would not give 
you up.’” As it was, he had to 
bow his head, though Osama never 
doubted the truth of his patron’s 
words: “ Wherever you may be, 
you will always retain my friend- 
ship.” Never did Osama lose his 
gratitude for his generous friend. 
From Egypt—his second house of 
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exile—he sent a long poem full of 
affection and regard. He calls 
upon the voyagers to take his 
greeting to his friend :— 





“QO traveller, that art crossing the 
desert with thy white camels, carry 
an exile’s message to the Emir Anar ; 
tell him that he is the best of all the 
Turks ; that there is none like him 
for justice, piety, and generosity. 
Tell him that Tuman [Zangi’s agent 
in Damascus] is not more worthy of 
confidence than Osama. And even 
supposing that I have committed 
faults unpardonable, ask him what 
has been the offence of my wives 
and children.” 


Osama protests that he does not 
regret his exile if it affords any sat- 
isfaction or ease to his patron :— 


“T can bear any pain that gives 
thee pleasure. Nor am I i 
grieved at having to leave a lan 
where people cannot tell a falcon 
from a vulture. ... Peace be with 
thee! For, so long as thou art 
living, I shall have all I ask for, 
and every other misfortune will seem 
a blessing.” 


Despite these bold words it must 
have been with a very heavy heart 
that Osama led his long caravan of 
camels, with his mother, brothers, 
children, and servants, from that 
earthly Paradise, Damascus—on 
whose beauty the great prophet of 
his race had refused to gaze lest 
he should forget the future joys of 
heaven—past Ascalon, and across 
the desert to Cairo. 

The aged calif gave him a kind- 
ly welcome, but refused him all 
political employment. He was 
assigned a fitting revenue with a 
competent estate, and that was 
all. Once more he turned himself 
to letters. He gathered the great 
poets of his day around him, and 
made his young son Murhaf learn 
their verses. He collected a vast 
library of four thousand books, 
and devoted himself to study. 
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But such pursuits, while they 
might be the amusements, could 
not be the business, of his life. 
Though he was now almost fifty, 
and his hair was turning white, 
his fund of superfluous energy was 
undiminished, and could not be 
worked off in these ways. Day 
after day the exile would ride out 
into the country round Oairo, 
watching the calif’s huntsmen at 
their craft, and thinking sadly of 
the gay cavalcade of his father, 
uncles, cousins, and friends, that 
used to issue from the white walls 
of Cesarea for falconry and the 
chase. At last the stranger’s 
wistful glances waked the sym- 
pathy of the grand huntsman, who 
told his master how his newly ar- 
rived guest used to follow every 
movement of the sport as though 
wishing to take a part init. ‘ Let 
him make one of our party for the 
future,” said the good-natured old 
calif ; ‘‘it may be some solace for 
his exile.” Once given this per- 
mission, Osama’s perfect skill in 
this pastime soon forced the grand 
huntsman himself to admit that 
the Syrian emir’s knowledge of 
woodcraft was not inferior to his 
own, and to wind up some words 
of praise in the calif’s own pres- 
ence with the asseveration that 
Osama’s advice in these matters 
was as good as a professional’s. 
Al Hafidh the Fatimite calif 
of Egypt died some four years 
after Osama reached Cairo; and 
shortly after this event, which 
happened in October or Novem- 
ber 1149, Osama was once more 
able to enter upon the greater 
game of politics and intrigues. 
No one played a more prominent 
part in the rise and fall of Egyp- 
tian califs or viziers with which 
the next few years are crowded. 
He was employed on more than 
one embassy to Bozrah or Damas- 
cus, where he made or renewed 
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_his intimacy with Shirkuh—the 
future conqueror of Egypt and 
Saladin’s famous uncle. The ob- 
ject of this embassy was to induce 
Zangi’s son and successor Nur- 
ed-din to form an alliance with 
the Egyptians against the Franks. 
After this Osama spent. several 
months in defending Ascalon 
against the same nation. Later 
still, with more questionable zeal, 
he prompted the ill-fated Nasr to 
murder his friend and master the 
new calif; while at the same time 
he sanctioned, if he did not in- 
cite, the same prince to murder 
his own grandfather, the great 
vizier Ibn As Sallar. After this 
Egypt was too hot to hold him, 
and, despite the pressing invita- 
tions of the new vizier, the accom- 
plished As Salih, he once more 
found himself a fugitive in Dam- 
ascus, 

Damascus was now no longer an 
independent principality. Only a 
few months previously its impotent 
prince had resigned it into the 
hands of the great Mohammedan 
atabek, Nur-ed-din, the son and 
greater successor of his father 
Zangi. Shirkuh, who was now 
(1154 a.p.) lieutenant in Damas- 
cus, welcomed his old friend 
kindly ; Nur-ed-din gave him 
fresh estates, and Osama was 
soon persuaded to refuse the 
pressing invitations sent him to 
return to Cairo. It was to no 
purpose that As Salih, the new 
vizier of Cairo, lavished every 
attention on the wives and chil- 
dren that Osama had left behind 
him in Egypt. It was in vain 
that he sent letter after letter, or 
poem after poem, to his fellow- 
poet. Osama was persistent in 


his resolution ; and at last Osama’s 
family took ship at Damietta, hop- 
ing that a favourable wind would 
bear them safe to Acre. 


The new 
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King of Jerusalem, Baldwin IILI., 
the son of Osama’s old friend Fulk 
of Anjou, gave the travellers a 
safe -conduct, which would have 
carried them safely from Acre to 
Damascus had not a sudden storm 
wrecked the vessel off the Syrian 
coast. The cruel laws or customs 
of the twelfth century treated 
shipwrecked travellers as though 
they were criminals. When the 
men of Acre heard of the mis- 
fortune, they hurried out to sea 
with axes to complete the ruin 
that the elements had begun. 
Even Baldwin himself rode down 
to the shore to superintend the 
work of robbery. One of Osama’s 
servants swam ashore and con- 
fronted the perjured king with his 
own safe-conduct. But Baldwin 
refused to interfere. Musulmans, 
he said, did the same to ship- 
wrecked Frankish vessels, and he 
would not bar the townsmen of 
Acre from their rights. “ But 
you will not make us prisoners ?” 
queried the faithful servant. ‘‘ No,” 
was the king’s answer, as he gave 
orders to gather the whole cortége 
under one roof,—which done, he 
proceeded to rob the women-folk 
of all their jewels and their clothes. 
Then, returning five hundred pieces 
of gold to the unfortunate troop, 
he bade its members get back to 
their own land — Damascus — as 
best they could with this money. 
The whole party numbered at least 
fifty, and the value of the spoil 
amounted to 30,000 dinars. At 
this moment Osama was with Nur- 
ed-din engaged in an expedition 
against the Sultan of Iconium. 
His reception of the news is char- 
acteristic of the man. The loss of 
so much wealth, he tells us, hardly 
troubled him at all, now that his 
children and his kinsfolk were re- 
stored. But one loss he did feel 
—the loss of his splendid library 
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of 4000 books. “Their loss,” to 
quote his own words many years 
later, “has left a void which 
nothing can fill.” + 

We must hurry over the ten 
years of Osama’s life at the Court 
of Nur-ed-din. We must pass over 
the long series of poems inter- 
changed between him and his fel- 
low-poet the vizier of Egypt—who 
used his exiled friend as a kind of 
ambassador at Damascus to urge 
the great atabek to assist him in a 
united onset on the Franks. Osama 
did his best, but he failed. It was 
consequently all in vain that As 
Salih flung expedition after expedi- 
tion into Southern Syria; it was 
all in vain, to use his own expres- 
sion, that the “horses of Egypt” 
bore their cuirassed riders against 
the Franks; all in vain that the 
chivalry of Cairo flashed down 
upon Judea with their shining 
casques and blades of cutting In- 
dian steel. Nur-ed-din would not 
stir in concert. He was ill, or in- 
disposed to make alliance with the 
heretic Fatimites of the Nile; he 
preferred to go hunting in the en- 
virons of Hamah, and Osama could 
not resist the temptation of shar- 
ing in this ill-timed sport. Be the 
reason what it may, the great 
chance was allowed to slip away ; 
and the kingdom of Jerusalem was 
saved. 

At last, after ten years of this 
life at Damascus, Osama left Nur- 
ed-din’s Court in 1164 for that of 
another Saracen prince, the lord of 
Hisn - Keifa on the Tigris. Ten 
years later (May 1174) Nur-ed-din 
died—to be succeeded nominally 
by his little son of eleven, but 
practically by the most famous 
Mohammedan prince that the world 
has seen—that Saladin to whom 
the greatest Christian poet of the 
middle ages has assigned a special 
place among the noblest of the dead 
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in Hades ; that Saladin whom the 
same poet chooses as the very type 
of heathen generosity and chivalry 
—a prince worthy to be ranked 
with Alexander himself. 

Osama was now an old man of 
eighty. He was forced to recog- 
nise that the days of his prime 
were over. ‘Weak from age,” 
he moans, “I am powerless to serve 
sultans, and only beg to be re- 
lieved of my duties.” To quote 
his own pathetic words, the new 
generation wanted him no longer: 
“T, the aged sheikh, am become a 
worthless piece of merchandise.” 
“Time has whitened my skin with 
its eighty years; my foot grows 
weak, and my hand trembles. 
When I write, it trembles like 
the sword-point in the grasp of a 
frightened man. Strange that a 
hand which now can hardly wield 
a reed should once have broken 
lances in the breasts of lions.” 
He shut himself up in his own 
house, and found a bitter plea- 
sure in the thought that it was 
only strangers and not his own 
kinsfolk who watched his waning 
strength. His old friends were 
dead or dying: ‘They havebreathed 
their last breath, and their depar- 
ture has been [in a sense] my 
death. I ought to shed tears for 
myself, not for those whom I sur- 
vive like a man—struck motion- 
less in a limitless desert.” He 
once more turned to literature for 
relief. He commenced his auto- 
biography ; he wrote other books ; 
he exchanged letters and treatises 
with learned friends, such as Imad- 
ed-din, and Al-Fadil, the councillor 
of Saladin ; he collected his poems 
into two volumes. Then in the 
midst of this sedentary activity 
there came the news of Saladin’s 
successes: Egypt had long been 
his, and he was preparing to seize 
upon Damascus and the cities of 
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the Orontes valley. Osama’s eldest 
son Murhaf had for some time been 
one of Saladin’s dearest friends, 
and was in attendance on the great 
emir at Cairo. He presented his 
father’s poems, honeyed with flattery 
as they were, before his powerful 
master. Saladin read them, and 
declared that they surpassed every 
former production of their kind. 
At last a courier came to Hisn- 
Keifa inviting the old man to 
Damascus; and Murhaf sent his 
father an ebony staff on which to 
stay his tottering body as he 
journeyed west. Osama’s joy knew 
no bounds. At last he saw a 
quiet haven before him for the few 
last years of his life, after all the 
stormy weather of his past. He 
broke out into song, and thanked 
Allah for giving him such a friend 
in his declining days. He invoked 
all happiness on the head of his 
benefactor, and prayed God to ex- 
tend his power to the very limits 
of the world. No blessing could 
be too great for the prince whose 
kindness had reached to the old 
man, “ friendless and fortuneless in 
a lost corner of the earth.” Saladin 
the conquerer, Saladin the king, 
had conquered for Osama as well 
as for himself. ‘I am Saladin’s 
guest,” sang the octogenarian poet, 
“and the hand of danger cannot 
reach me.” 

Osama reached Damascus to- 
wards the beginning of October 
1174. The great sultan welcomed 
him kindly. He delighted to talk 
to the old man, whose memory, 
as if he were the survivor from a 
perished world, stretched back al- 
most to the days of Malik Shah— 
to days when no Frank conqueror 
had set foot in Syria. He loved, 
too, to discuss points of literature 
with a man of letters; to hear a 
poet read the poems he composed 
in his patron’s honour. Time after 
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time he would call Osama and 
Murhaf to his presence and dis- 
cuss all subjects with his two 
friends, from politics to questions 
of taste and history. Even when 
called out on military expeditions, 
he did not forget the old man left 
idly fretting in Damascus, but sent 
him constant news of his campaign. 
And doubtless from Osama’s lips 
he heard many a story of the days 
when the century was young, and 
many a tale of the earlier cham- 
pions of Islam, from Toghtakin the 
treacherous and Balak the victori- 
ous to Borsak of Hamadan and 
the restorer of the faith, Zengui 
of Mosul. 

In Saladin’s absence Osama flung 
himself once more into study with 
a will. He became a_ public 
teacher ; he wrote new books; he 
made fresh copies of old ones. The 
stiffening fingers, that were now 
“powerless to wield the Indian 
sabre,” could still by fits and starts 
control the writer’s pen. He re- 
edited the poems of his earlier 
years, and put the finishing 
touches to his autobiography. 
And then from time to time his 
loneliness was cheered by visits 
from his fellow-scholars—amongst 
them Saladin’s two secretaries, Al 
Fadil and Imad-ed-din—the latter 
of whom had heard Osama’s poetry 
recited a thousand miles away 
at Ispahan. Saladin, on his re- 
turn, showered fresh gifts upon 
his protégé ; and in the summer of 
1175 seems to have given him 
estates in the neighbourhood of his 
native city of Cesarea. Once more 
the group of friends used to for- 
gather of an evening at Saladin’s 
house, and there, as the great prince 
sat playing at chess, would study 
the old problems or read fresh 
verses. And yet, for all this St 
Martin’s summer of happiness, 
Osama was not truly at his ease. 
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When his friends left Damascus, 
Osama’s verses followed them from 
place to place, filled with sad com- 
plaints of his loneliness and his 
yearning for their presence. While 
his patron is far away conquering 
rival princes, “like a second Alex- 
ander,” Osama’s morning of sun- 
shine turns to “stormy night.” 
He is alone and friendless in the 
great city, where folk regard him 
as a survival from a “ perished 
world.” No other words could so 
well describe the feelings of the old 
warrior stranded in the weakness 
of extreme age in an alien place— 
far from the memories of his early 
youth. 

And then came a trouble worse 
than all else. Kind as Saladin 
had shown himself towards the 
octogenarian emir, there seems 
before long to have crept a cold- 
ness between them. Even Murhaf 
appears to have lost part of his 
influence with his master; and 
Osama was in a worse plight still. 
The cause of this dissension is un- 
certain. M. Derenbourg thinks it 
may have arisen from suspicions 
as to Osama’s orthodoxy—for one 
of Osama’s own friends declares 
that Osama was a Shiite. At 
such an accusation the orthodoxy 
of the great sultan might well take 
alarm ; and the suspicion would be 
strengthened by the recollection 
that the same heresy had flourished 
in Cesarea during Osama’s boy- 
hood, and that Osama himself had 
spent ten years at the Fatimite 
calif’s Court in Cairo. Anyhow, 
be the cause what it may, Osama 
lost Saladin’s favour, and, so far 
as we can see, never regained it. 
His closing years are one long 
complaint. His thoughts wandered 
back to the days of his early man- 
hood. In memory he refought the 
battles of his prime, and, remem- 
bering how the “flame of war” 
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had burned round him from his 
fifteenth year, marvelled that he 
had lived to see his ninetieth. 
“ Ah!” was his plaintive cry— 
* Ah! that it had pleased Allah 
to have let me be slain before I 
lost the use of my limbs.” For, 
after all, a hero’s death was the 
death to be desired above every 
other. In one pathetic poem Osama 
enumerates all the battles he had 
fought in since the days when the 
Ismailians attacked Ozsarea in 
1113-14, and moans over the 
altered state of things. The cry 
of Evander is upon his lips, “‘O 
mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter 
annos !”—only with a keener bitter- 
ness than lurks in Virgil’s immor- 
tal line; for Osama has no young 
Pallas to solace his declining years, 
and the infirmities of age were 
beating down his life as with a 
second Tithonus. 


“When I rise [from my couch] it 
is like lifting up a mountain; and I 
walk as though dragged down with 
chains. I crawl along grasping a 
staff in that hand which in old days 
used to wield the yellow lance and 
sword of Indian steel. My soft couch 
is as a bed of rock. Man is utterly 
overthrown here in this earth. At 
the moment when he reaches his full 
perfection he returns to the feeble- 
ness of infancy.” 


Osama realised to the full the 
words of our own poet :— 


‘‘The years that made the stripling 
wise 
Undo their work again, 
And leave him, blind of heart and eyes, 
The last and least of men ; 
For man has overlived his day, 
And, darkening in the light, 
Scarce feels the senses break away 
To mix with ancient Night.” 


And so the years dragged on, 
Osama doubtless growing feebler 
and feebler. Not all the brilliance 
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of Saladin’s successes could restore 
the old man’s strength, though he 
lived to hear of the great victory 
of Hattin, and the crowning joy 
of Saladin’s career—the conquest 
of Jerusalem in October 1187. 
Osama’s individual life had over- 
lapped the existence of a king- 
dom. When he was born the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem did 
not exist, nor had a single crus- 
ader set his foot in Syria; when 
he died that kingdom had passed 
away. He had seen eight or 
nine Latin kings reigning in the 
Holy City; he survived them 
all except the last. The contem- 
porary of Baldwin I. and Tancred 
was now the contemporary of 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion and Philip 
Augustus. He who, as young man, 
had seen the son of Boamund strike 
a gallant Kurd to earth, must al- 
most certainly have seen Guy of 
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Lusignan during the days of his 
captivity in Damascus. Then at 
length the end came. He addressed 
one last despairing poem to Sala- 
din, to congratulate that sultan on 
his great victory of Hattin. But ~ 
it was of no avail : though he pro- 
tested that his ninety-six years 
had only increased his love for 
the head of his race, he could not 
get even a final interview. Sala- 
din could not, or would not, break 
off in the full career of his triumph 
to listen to an old man’s prayer. 
And so, one year later, 16th 
November 1188, Osama died in 
Damascus. He was buried near 
the city, and there in the course 
of the next century, at the foot of 
the Holy Mountain, Ibn Khallican 
saw his tomb, and entering in, 
offered up a few last words of 
prayer for the soul of the old 
warrior now taken to his rest. 
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Now that England and France 
have concluded a treaty to remove 
any causes of future misunder- 
standing regarding their respec- 
tive interests in Siam, it is well 
that the English people should 
realise the facts concerning the 
Siamese question, and the impor- 
tance of the step that has just 
been taken. 

Of late years some light has for 
the first time been shed upon 
Siamese methods of administra- 
tion and Siamese shams. To the 
general reader the subject may 
seem to be one of very slight con- 
cern, but to the statesman, to 
those interested in British trade 
with Siam (and that means prac- 
tically all the foreign trade of that 
country), and to those whose mem- 
ories are retentive enough to carry 
them back to July 1893, when 
there was imminent danger of war 
with France on account of the ac- 
tion of the Republic at Bangkok, 
the question is serious enough. 

For years France has been ex- 
tending her authority in the Far 
East. Cochin Ohina was secured 
by France in 1859, and within the 
last twelve years she has added to 
it Annam, Tongking, and Oam- 
bodia. These conquests carried 
the French boundaries on the west 
up to the confines of Siam, and 
while the exact line of demarca- 
tion was not defined, the claims of 
France and Siam overlapped, and 
that fertile source of difference, 
the rights of intervening States 
which had passed under the suzer- 
ainty of the two principals, offered 
great opportunities for quarrel. 
In the years which followed the 
establishment of French authority 
over Annam, Tongking, and Cam- 
bodia it may be safely stated that 
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the Siamese gave great provoca- 
tion, and the French exercised 
great restraint: it is equally cer- 
tain that had the Siamese Govern- 
ment at any time in these years 
shown a real desire to come to a 
friendly settlement with the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic, a divid- 
ing line would have been fixed 
between the French and the 
Siamese spheres of authority, and 
that boundary would have been 
far east of the Mekong river. A 
Government of such hopeless inep- 
titude and stupidity as that re- 
sponsible for the affairs of Siam 
could not be expected to seize the 
points of a situation which then 
depended for safe and easy treat- 
ment on its own action. 

Whilst France, by rapidly push- 
ing her authority over enormous 
tracts of country, had become the 
neighbour of Siam in the east, the 
extension of British protection in 
the Malay Peninsula was far more 
slowly reducing the distance be- 
tween Siamese and British spheres 
of influence in the south. The 
approach of the two great Powers 
made it evident to the King of 
Siam and his nobles that the days 
of the Kingdom of the White Ele- 
phant as an independent State were 
numbered. The means employed 
to stave off the evil day and put the 
Siamese Ministers in what they 
thought would be the best position 
to make satisfactory terms with 
the Western Powers are those 
which, if natural to an Eastern 
people, would probably not have 
been pushed to ruin by any body 
of pretended statesmen less fatuous 
than the clique of Bangkok nota- 
bles whose European veneer has 
qualified them to hoodwink the 
inquiring globe-trotter, but has not 
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fitted them to guard the destinies 
of Siam or improve the condition 
of its wretched people. 

For some years after the advance 
of France into Annam, Tongking, 
and Cambodia, the hands of the 
Republic were full enough with 
the effort to secure her foothold in 
these countries, to settle her differ- 
ences with China, and to consider 
the cost of acquiring these doubt- 
ful luxuries. Her claims to terri- 
tory on behalf of Cambodia were 
from time to time put forward, 
and from time to time they were 
met by what the Foreign Minister 
in Bangkok no doubt felt to be 
exhibitions of masterly diplomacy. 
The object of this article is to make 
the situation plain, and for that 
purpose plain language is the best. 
Eastern diplomacy is the same 
throughout the East, be it China, 
Siam, India, or Malaya; there is 
no real difference in the idea, 
though the methods of treatment 
may vary. When any unpleasant 
question is raised, the single in- 
tention is to give no direct answer, 
and on no account to help forward 
a settlement which would involve 
anything like mutual concessions. 
The idea is that questions come 
from individuals, and individuals 
die or are removed from the po- 
sition of being able to press them 
to categorical answer. Therefore 
the Eastern diplomatist tempor- 
ises; and while he meets claim 
with claim (if such a course be 
possible), he will at any rate 
neglect no device to put off by 
every means in his power the 
settlement of points at issue, the 
preparation of an instrument de- 
tailing terms of agreement, and 
the final execution of that instru- 
ment by signature and seal. To 
obtain this end, all forms of du- 
plicity and misrepresentation are 
brought into play; and it wants 
no great effort of imagination to 
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see how effectively this simple pro- 
cess may be used in determining 
a large question of boundary, es- 
pecially when the weaker party 
believes that the stronger will 
never use, or be allowed to use, 
violent methods to compel a 
settlement. 

This was exactly the Siamese 
position in regard to French 
claims ; and the question at issue, 
according to ordinary calculation, 
might have remained in statu quo 
for another ten, twenty, or thirty 
years but for the introduction of 
two new elements into the quarrel. 

The Siamese, with the common 
astuteness of all Easterns, were 
making the best use of the un- 
pleasant position in which they 
were placed, as between the devil 
and the deep sea, by playing the 
French and British Powers off 
against each other. Thus every 
French request was met by the 
reply that it would be impos- 
sible to grant it without making 
most embarrassing difficulties with 
Britain, and the smallest British 
demand was of course met by a 
similar reply. This served well 
enough, and was a useful change 
to the eternal pleas put forward 
with the single intention of secur- 
ing delay until a change of Gov- 
ernment in Paris or London, of 
Governor-General in Cochin China 
or Singapore, of British or French 
Minister-Resident in Bangkok— 
any or all of which might be 
hoped to mean at least a respite, 
and perhaps the casting of the 
whole unpleasant business into 
the well-stocked limbo of diplo- 
matic failures. Unfortunately for 
the would-be statesmen in Bang- 
kok, their trips to Europe and 
temporary residences in English 
universities had given them ideas 
that would not have occurred to 
their forefathers, and this Western 
experience suggested that not only 
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could they fend off the settlement 
of disputed boundary questions, 
but, by a judicious manipulation 
of British and French Cabinets 
and British and French popular 
prejudices, they might even ex- 
tend their own boundaries on both 
east and south, and so not only 
gain great prestige with their own 
subject peoples and those who 
owned allegiance to their French 
and British neighbours, but, when 
the day of retribution should at 
last come, that they would have 
more sops to cast to Cerberus. 
An Eastern of the governing 
classes will tell you that before 
all things he is a diplomatist, 
and that the Western is as wax 
in his hands. For this faith he 
has some excuse ; and how delight- 
ful to think that when two great 
Powers are quarrelling over the 
rectification of their boundaries 
with an Eastern kingdom, and 
that kingdom is in danger of dis- 
memberment, it should be able to 
secure a settlement with those in- 
sistent foreigners by giving them 
lands which have been quietly and 
unostentatiously filched from the 
one or the other! 

That was the Siamese _pro- 
gramme, containing an element 
new to Eastern diplomacy; and 
the reason why it did not suc- 
ceed was because of the sudden 
introduction of that other element, 
on which those responsible for 
affairs in Bangkok had never 
counted. 

The programme did well enough 
for a time ; and the Siamese pushed 
their influence slowly but steadi- 
ly to the eastwards into Cambodia, 
and southwards down the Malay 
Peninsula, trusting always that 
no active measures would ever be 
taken by France or England to 
stop them; prepared to absorb 
any quantity of territory, to “eat” 
(the euphemistic term in Siamese 
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for “ govern”) any number of new 
provinces; and prepared, if need 
be, to retire under protest on that 
probably remote day when France 
or England should decline any 
longer to be imposed upon. Quite 
contrary to all information re- 
ceived from the agents of Siam 
in Europe, the French suddenly 
lost patience, and, careless of re- 
sult, scared no longer by the old 
bogies that had served so well, 
not only put their foot down, but 
planted it heavily on several Siam- 
ese outposts ; drove the occupants 
across the Mekong; and, at the 
same time, forced the passage of 
the Menam and threatened the 
capital of Siam, which lay at the 
mercy of two French gunboats for 
a space of hours. 

These operations resulted in 
France forcing on Siam the very 
remarkable treaty which may now 
be read by every one; and whilst 
French troops are still quartered 
on Siamese territory, there are 
publicists in France who have 
abused their Government for not 
staying in Bangkok and taking 
advantage of the plucky action 
of their gunboats to control the 
destinies of Siam for the rest of 
time, and round off their Eastern 
possessions by the simple addition 
to Cochin China of the kingdom 
of Siam and all its dependencies. 

No doubt the very remarkable 
outburst of popular feeling in Eng- 
land when the doings of the French 
at Bangkok became known is the 
reason why Siam can still lay 
claim to independence ; but though 
it happens to be our interest to 
see that a country in which our 
trade is about tenfold that of all 
the other nations together should 
not pass under the dominion of 
France, it is also time that the 
public and the Government of 
England should begin to learn the 
truth about Siam. The public of 
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England is evidently possessed of 
instincts that are a good deal more 
valuable and see further than 
those of the Foreign Office; for 
any one who watched the course 
of events in Siam during the latter 
half of 1893, and who has read 
the published correspondence since, 
will believe that the Foreign Office 
was driven to the feeble action 
which it could not avoid by the 
clamour of those who realised the 
situation, and declined to see Siam 
pass for ever under the control of 
France. How near the danger, 
how manifold the interests, how 
enormous might have been the 
loss, and how momentous the 
issues which hung in the balance 
for a few brief days, need not 
here be insisted upon. The British 
public was in earnest—very much 
in earnest ; but the danger once 
past, there were a thousand other 
things to think of, and the in- 
cident is probably forgotten, The 
same public whose voice was raised 
only just in time to protect its 
interests (though not to altogether 
safeguard them) would, however, 
expect its statesmen not to allow 
the Siamese difficulty to assume 
such an acutely unpleasant form 
again. Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues, with all the weight of 
their majority, have done well to 
take up this question, and it may 
be hoped that they have by the 
treaty of 15th January last so 
settled it that its ghost will not 
return to frighten into all sorts of 
undignified exclamations and atti- 
tudes the members of another and 
a weaker Cabinet. 

Up to last month the result of 
what had occurred was this. Siam 
had lost a large extent of valuable 
territory and a deal of prestige, 
but she deserved no sympathy 
whatever. France had gained not 
only in proportion to Siam’s loss, 
but she had added immensely to 
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her prestige by forcing her vessels 
of war up to Bangkok, by impos- 
ing her own terms on Siam, by 
placing a French garrison in 
Siamese territory, and, perhaps 
more than all, by offering to 
register at her Consulate in Bang- 
kok as a French subject every 
Siamese who chose for any reason 
to claim French protection. 

The extent of our interests in 
Siam, as compared with those of 
any other nation, has been stated, 
but the success of the French has 
of course been a direct blow to 
us, and whilst our own boundary 
questions remain exactly as they 
were, and our influence in Bang- 
kok, whatever it was worth, has 
suffered severely, the Siamese still 
pursue in the south their policy of 
extension to the direct detriment 
of British interests. Siamese 
methods of government are, to a 
country that comes under them, 
like an inroad of locusts followed 
by a moral and physical blight 
from which the suffering people 
and the suffering fields can never 
recover so long as the poison re- 
mains. These are the advantages 
which Siamese emissaries have 
been carrying and still carry 
into the spheres of our legitimate 
influence. 

The British agents accredited 
to the King of Siam during the 
last twenty years have, individu- 
ally and collectively, conspicuously 
failed to appreciate the import- 
ance of the situation as a whole, 
or the special dangers to British 
interests in the Malay Peninsula. 
Most astonishing, however, and 
most unfortunate, has been the 
attitude of a succession of British 
Ministers and Consuls towards the 
Siamese authorities. In spite of 
the warnings of those versed in 
Siamese methods, in spite of plain 
uncompromising facts, in spite of 
the history of the past and the 
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evidence of British officials who 
have learnt the value of Siamese 
assurances by sad experience, it is 
perhaps somewhat remarkable that 
the worthy gentlemen who, from 
time to time, represented Brit- 
ish interests in Bangkok, have, 
with a marvellous unanimity, ac- 
cepted all Siamese statements re- 
garding, and most Siamese views 
of, every question wherein Siamese 
and British interests were at vari- 
ance. It is surely almost time 
that Eastern statements should be 
assessed at their true value. The 
same lie is told by the Chinese 
mandarin, the Siamese function- 
ary, or the Malay raja, with iden- 
tical circumstance and the same 
assurances of good faith. He even 
takes a certain pleasure in the 
process, and extracts a good deal 
of sardonic amusement out of the 
ease with which he can mislead 
the white man. The British have 
learned this in Malaya, the French 
in Siam, and the whole Western 
world is either parlously dense or 
it must soon begin to understand 
the Chinese official. It may be 
supposed that a diplomatist is 
provided with these elementary 
scraps of knowledge, but it is emi- 
nently British to assume that an 
Eastern who speaks in English 
cannot, dare not, does not, wish to 
lie. After all, there is a great 
virtue in the university educa- 
tion; for the British representa- 
tive will accept, without question, 
almost any statement made by the 
man who can say, ‘ When I was 
up at Oxford.” 

That the Foreign Office should 
in its turn accept the views of its 
agents is perhaps natural, but its 
attitude as regards Siamese affairs 
can only be explained by a feeling 
of contemptuous indifference for 
the doings of an insignificant 
people at the other end of the 
world. 
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Placed between France and 
England, recognising their own 
insecurity and the internal rotten- 
ness of that fabric of Government, 
the outside of which is thinly 
polished to catch the Western eye, 
the nobles of Siam had long dis- 
cussed the ultimate fate of Siam, 
and they had decided that whilst 
their country must fall under the 
protection of Britain or France, 
their desire was that Britain 
should be their protector. It is 
understood that they sought and 
were refused an offensive and 
defensive alliance with England, 
and it is also pretty well known 
that the King of Siam would 
gladly have made any terms with 
England that would have secured 
his own independence during his 
lifetime, and the succession to the 
throne of his own family. 

The events of July 1893 so 
broke the health of the King of 
Siam that his Majesty has hardly 
ever been seen in public since, and 
several times his life has been 
despaired of. When the French 
gunboats forced the defences of 
the Menam, and a Council was 
hastily summoned, the King and 
his own brother, Prince Ong Noi, 
were for resistance, and the popu- 
lace seemed to be enthusiastically 
in favour of fighting; but the 
Ministers and the members of 
Oouncil were for peace, and after 
the lamentable fiasco in the river- 
forts the King lost all heart. As 
soon as the terms imposed by the 
French became known, the King 
and his advisers were assailed by 
hundreds of anonymous letters, 
charging them with cowardice 
and failure to defend the in- 
terests intrusted to them. Added 
to this, there were rumours of 
plots against the King’s person 
and the succession of the members 
of his family, while the rise and 
fall of palace favourites was little 
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short of meteoric. All this has 
had its natural effect on the King, 
and so serious was his condition at 
one time that for some days it was 
not known to more than a few 
whether he was alive or dead. 

The situation as it stood was 
not one that could be viewed 
with anything but anxiety by 
any Englishman with imperial in- 
stincts, while those directly inter- 
ested in trade with Siam might, 
if they understood the circum- 
stances, be pardoned for regard- 
ing the outlook with alarm. 

The Government of Siam is en- 
tirely autocratic, and the King is 
not physically capable of discharg- 
ing a tithe of the duties that de- 
volve upon an absolute monarch. 
The Ministers are hopelessly in- 
capable, they are torn by mutual 
jealousies, and they are under the 
corroding influence of the various 
palace favourites. The crowd of 
lesser Government officials is utter- 
ly corrupt, and the people count for 
nothing except to obey the orders 
of their chiefs, 

The French have established 
themselves on and across the 
Mekong. They have troops in 
the richest provinces of Siam, 
comparatively close to Bangkok. 
They have agents in various parts 
of the country, they are register- 
ing thousands as under their pro- 
tection, and they have provided 
themselves with a treaty filled 
with opportunities for reopening 
the most important questions con- 
ceivable — questions that might 
easily have involved the exist- 
ence of Siam as an independent 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile England monopolises 
the foreign trade of Siam, English 
interests in Siam are paramount, 
but across the southern borders of 
Siam, where English influence is 
being consolidated in regions where 
it has been looked up to as the 
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highest authority for over a cen- 
tury, the Siamese are doing what 
they can to thwart us. 

This is the policy which recom- 
mends itself to Siamese Ministers, 
whilst they not only rely upon 
England for the continued in- 
tegrity of Siam, but even look 
forward to direct English protec- 
tion when next their own blunders 
or a recrudescence of French rest- 
lessness lead up to the final crisis, 
Until July 1893 the Siamese 
Government believed that neither 
France nor England would ever 
carry their complaints beyond the 
region of diplomatic remonstrance. 
Too late they saw their error ; but 
while they now realise that Eng- 
land did not want Siam, and that 
France, or the colonial party in 
France, wished to absorb this 
kingdom as it had absorbed An- 
nam, Tongking, and Cambodia, 
they still believed that whether 
the British Lion would ever resent 
the twisting of his tail by a small 
Asiatic Power or not, he would 
certainly strain every nerve to 
prevent a new Eastern difficulty 
being forced upon him in the shape 
of an Anglo-French frontier. 

The details of the problem once 
understood, a simple _ solution 
seemed to be a request from the 
Siamese for British protection, be- 
cause if that were not secured, at 
least the request might reason- 
ably be expected to lead to a guar- 
antee by England and France of 
Siamese independence within the 
borders of a territory that would 
be recognised by France and Eng- 
land as purely Siamese, That 
solution was much to be desired, 
for it would secure such finality as 
questions of this kind admit of, it 
would put an end to many causes 
of jealousy between France and 
England as regards Siam, it would 
mean a new era of prosperity and 
justice in some dark places of the 
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Malay Peninsula, and it would give 
“Young Siam” a last opportun- 
ity of proving whether it is capable 
of casting off the reproach which 
now attaches to its spurious civil- 
isation, and whether it has enough 
ability, vigour, and sense of right 
to rule the Siamese people with 
justice and some enlightenment, 
while turning to the best advan- 
tage the resources with which 
the kingdom has been so richly 
dowered. 

It is probable that the course 
above indicated might and would 
have been taken earlier but 
for the fact that in a matter of 
this kind the King alone could 
take the initiative, and he hesitated 
to do anything that might seem 
likely to curtail his absolute au- 
thority in Siam or his influence 
beyond its proper borders. That 
feeble health which has for so long 
shut his Majesty off from any real 
participation in State affairs is, 
however, a cogent reason why, in 
the interests of Siam, of England, 
and of France, a mine of such 
possible dangers should not be 
left exposed to the match of the 
first comer, whether applied by 
accident or design ; and it is there- 
fore satisfactory to know that, 
however the’ arrangement was 
brought about, England and France 
have mutually bound themselves 
to abstain from interference in, 
and will preserve the independence 
of, the central and most important 
region of Siam. 

The treaty is not confined to 
Siamese affairs; but this article 
is concerned with them alone, 
and the clauses which refer to 
them are the following :— 

1. The Governments of Great 
Britain and France engage to one 
another that neither of them will, 
without the consent of the other, 
in any case or under any pretext, 
advance their armed forces into 
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the region which is comprised in 
the basins of the Petcha Bouri, 
Meiklong, Menam, and Bang Pa 
Kong (Petriou) rivers and their 
respective tributaries, together 
with the extent of coast from 
Muong Bang Tapan to Muong 
Pase, the basins of the rivers on 
which those two places are situ- 
ated, and the basins of the other 
rivers, the estuaries of which are 
included in that coast; and in- 
cluding also the territory lying to 
the north of the basin of the 
Menam, and situated between the 
Anglo-Siamese frontier, the Me- 
kong river, and the eastern water- 
shed of the Me Ing. They further 
engage not to acquire within this 
region any special privilege or ad- 
vantage which shall not be enjoyed 
in common by, or equally open to, 
Great Britain and France, and 
their nationals and dependents. 
These stipulations, however, shall 
not be interpreted as derogating 
from the special clauses which, in 
virtue of the treaty concluded 
on the 3d October 1893 between 
France and Siam, apply to a zone 
of 25 kilometres on the right bank 
of the Mekong and to the navi- 
gation of that river. 

2. Nothing in the foregoing clause 
shall hinder any action on which 
the two Powers may agree, and 
which they shall think necessary 
in order to uphold the indepen- 
dence of the kingdom of Siam. 
But they engage not to enter into 
any separate agreement permit- 
ting a third Power to take any 
action from which they are bound 
by the present declaration them- 
selves to abstain. 

3. From the mouth of the Nam 
Huok northwards as far as the 
Chinese frontier the thalweg of the 
Mekong shall form the limit of 
the possessions or spheres of in- 
fluence of Great Britain and 
France. It is agreed that the 
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nationals and dependents of each 
of the two countries shall not ex- 
ercise any jurisdiction or authority 
within the possession or sphere of 
influence of the other. 

The police of the islands in this 
part of the river which are separ- 
ated from the British shore by a 
branch of the river shall, so long 
as they are thus separated, be 
intrusted to the French author- 
ities. The fishery shall be open 
to the inhabitants of both banks. 

When forwarding the treaty to 
our Ambassador in Paris, Lord 
Salisbury sent with it a letter of 
explanation which contains the 
following passages :— 


“The most important provision 
which it contains is that which marks 
out for special treatment, as between 
the two Powers, that portion of Siam 
which is comprised within the drain- 
age basin of the Menam, and of the 
coast streams of a _ corresponding 
longitude. Within this area the two 
Powers undertake that they will not 
operate by their military or naval 
forces except so far as they may do 
it in concert for any purpose which 
may be required for maintaining the 
independence of Siam. They also 
undertake not to acquire within that 
area any privilege or commercial 
facilities which are not extended to 
both of them. .. . 

“We fully recognise the rights of 
Siam to the full and undisturbed 
enjoyment, in accordance with long 
usage, or with existing treaties, of the 
entire territory comprised within her 
dominions ; and nothing in our pres- 
ent action would detract in any degree 
from the validity of the rights of the 
King of Siam to other portions of his 
territory which are not affected by this 
treaty. We have selected a particular 
area for the application of the stipula- 
tions of this treaty, not because the 
title of the King of Siam to other 

rtions of his dominions is less valid, 

ut because it is the area which af- 
fects our interests as a commercial 
nation. . . . 

“But the history of the region in 

which Siam is situated has not in 
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recent years been favourable to the 
extension of industrial enterprise or 
to the growth of that confidence which 
is the first condition of material im- 
provement. . .. 

“The events of this recent history 
certainly have a tendency to encourage 
doubts of the stability of the Siamese 
dominion ; and without in any degree 
sharing in those doubts, or admitting 
the possibility, within any future with 
which we have to deal, of the Siamese 
independence being compromised, her 
Majesty’s Government could not but 
feel that there would be an advantage 
in giving some security to the com- 
mercial world that, in regard to the 
region where the most active develop- 
ment is likely to take place, no fur- 
ther disturbances of territorial owner- 
ship are to be apprehended.” 


In other words, the English and 
French Governments, mindful of 
the past and apprehensive of the 
future, have decided to preserve 
the independence of the valley of 
the Menam, the most populous, 
best cultivated, and richest district 
of the Siamese kingdom, and they 
have agreed to guarantee that 
territory from interference. While 
abandoning the idea of an impos- 
sible buffer State in the far north 
of the river Mekong, they have 
created a real buffer State in Cen- 
tral Siam—a State which roughly 
extends from Kieng Sen in the 
north to the Gulf of Siam, which 
includes the whole watershed of 
the Menam river as far as that 
river is in Siamese territory, and 
which has a coast-line from Tong 
Lan on the west to the Parat 
river on the east : the exact points 
stated in the treaty are Muong 
Bang Tapan to Muong Pase, but 
these places will probably not be 
found on any map available to the 
general public. On the British 
side of this guaranteed reserve 
there is a small tract of country 
to the eastward of Zimmé, and a 
larger territory to the south of the 
Isthmus of Kra, extending down 
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the Malay Peninsula to the con- 
fines of Siamese influence. On the 
eastern or French side there is an 
immense block of country enclosed 
between the eastern boundary of 
the Reserve and the French recent- 
ly constituted boundary on the 
Mekong river. 

It is perhaps needless to specu- 
late as to what will happen in 
those regions on the west, south, 
and east of the Reserve which are 
now described as “the remainder 
of the Siamese kingdom.” It 
might also be difficult to guess 
what the views of the King of 
Siam and his Ministers will be in 
regard to the treaty just concluded ; 
but it is evident that French and 
English statesmen, realising the 
necessity of defining their respec- 
tive positions for the sake of peace, 
and to secure better relations be- 
tween the two countries, have 
wisely arrived at an understanding 
which appears likely to satisfy the 
conditions, Their action ought to 
be acceptable to Siam, for it as- 
sures that country of independent 
authority over a territory which is 
more than large enough to give 
ample scope to the administrative 
skill of the King’s most able ad- 
visers, while the assurance cannot 
fail to relieve his Majesty’s mind 
of a great anxiety. 

It only remains for the British 
and French peoples to further the 
hope expressed in the following 
passage from the despatch of the 
British Foreign Minister to Baron 
de Courcel :— 


“You state that your Government 
feel confident that the conclusion of 
these negotiations, by giving evidence 
of the good understanding established 
between Great Britain and France, 
will be calculated to exercise a salu- 
tary influence over the populations 
subject to the authority of the two 
countries or dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhood of their respective posses- 
sions, 
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“ You add that the Declaration will, 
in particular, give evidence of the joint 
solicitude of the two Governments for 
the security and stability of the King- 
dom of Siam, and that the assurances 
which they have exchanged imply the 
desire on the part of each of them to 
maintain with that kingdom the most 
friendly relations, and to respect ex- 
isting Conventions. 

“T have pleasure in receiving and 
taking note of this statement of the 
views and intentions of your Govern- 
ment, and in offering you the same 
assurances on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty.” 


Prophecy is proverbially danger- 
ous, not only to the prophet’s 
reputation but to the results he 
foretells, and in the latter sense 
it is often unwise. It is well, 
however, to state the actual advan- 
tages of the recently concluded 
treaty as it stands, and to instance 
some of the possibilities to which 
it opens the door :— 

A source of serious difficulty 
with France has been removed. 

The peculiar danger of the situa- 
tion was that the continuance of 
friendly relations did not depend 
on French and English interests 
and susceptibilities alone, but the 
hands of either of those Govern- 
ments might at any time be forced 
by the action of the Siamese. 

The Siamese have no longer the 
power to embroil the two great 
Powers. 

The uncertain limits of British 
and French spheres of influence 
in the neighbourhood of Siamese 
borders have been defined, and 
schemes of railway construction, 
important commercial undertak- 
ings, and great projects of trade 
development, hitherto hampered or 
throttled at the outset by terri- 
torial uncertainties, can now be 
taken up with confidence. 

The extension of British influ- 
ence throughout the Malay Pen- 
insula, the development of those 
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rich regions, and the junction of 
the railway-systems of Burmah 
and Malaya, with the rounding 
off of British possessions—as the 
French have secured the round- 
ing off of their Far Eastern ter- 
ritories—is now only a matter 
of time; and we have a right 
to believe that our legitimate as- 
pirations can be satisfied without 
arousing any jealousy in France. 
These are great advantages (the 
gains to France are at least as 
great), and the thanks of his 
countrymen are due to Lord Salis- 
bury for grasping the nettle which 
only stung his predecessor. They 
are due to him for realising the 
true magnitude of the issues at 
stake, and for rescuing British 
interests from a particularly diffi- 
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cult situation, complicated by past 
blunders and by years of neglect 
and ignorance. But perhaps our 
best thanks are due to the Prime 
Minister for removing a source of 
irritation between England and 
France; and we may cordially 
acknowledge that he has ably 
handled a difficult problem, and 
we unite with him in his hope 
that Frenchmen and Englishmen 
will recognise that their statesmen 
approached and dealt with a thorny 
question in the earnest desire to 
thereby remove one possible cause 
of stumbling or conflict from the 
paths of two great and friendly 
nations, whose highest objects in 
the East have ever been the help 
of the oppressed and the advance- 
ment of freedom and civilisation. 
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THE session of many hopes and 
many anxieties has now com- 
menced,—hopes and anxieties of 
more than usual intensity, since 
they embrace the security of our 
colonial empire, the honour of the 
British name, and religious and 
economic questions not only of the 
profoundest importance, but con- 
sidered by large and influential 
classes, perhaps by the majority of 
the whole nation, as matters of life 
and death. We have never been 
so near a European war, though 
the immediate danger has passed 
away, since 1853. A despairing 
cry for help ascends from a ruined 
agriculture, once our pride and 
boast; mingled with a less loud 
but not less earnest appeal for 
protection against the deeply laid 
conspiracy which threatens our 
national Christianity. 

Parliament was opened on the 
1lth of February, and the debate 
on the Address concluded some- 
what suddenly just a week after- 
wards. It happened unluckily 
that the intervention of Foreign 
Affairs at the last moment has 
made some change in the prospects 
of legislation. We never expected 
that the Government would under- 
take more than two or three great 
measures in one session ; and it is 
probable that in no case would they 
have gone beyond the three which 
are now announced—Agricultural 
Relief, Voluntary Schools, and 
Employers’ Liability. But the 
time afforded for the consideration 
of these highly contentious ques- 
tions has been shortened by the 
necessity of bringing before Par- 
liament our difficulties in Amer- 
lca, Africa, and Asia Minor; and 
still further by the necessity arising 


out of these for adding very large- 
ly to our Naval strength: consti- 
tuting an additional reason for 
Mr Balfour’s Resolutions, referred 
to at the conclusion of our article. 
The Queen’s speech, accordingly, 
which but a few months ago seemed 
likely to be one of the shortest on 
record, has by these circumstances 
been converted into one of the 
longest. Sixteen paragraphs are 
given to the foreign and colonial 
subjects already mentioned, and 
just half that number to the do- 
mestic reforms which promised at 
one time to be the predominant, if 
not the exclusive, topic of interest 
when Parliament opened. We 
shall not, of course, on the present 
occasion enter in any detail upon 
the questions brought before us 
by her Majesty, of which almost 
every one would require an article 
to itself. But we shall consider 
what light is thrown upon them 
by the debate which followed ; as 
well as on the indications which 
they afford of the tone and temper 
in which the Opposition seems 
likely to be conducted. 

It will be observed that in the 
speech itself, the references to 
Venezuela, Armenia, and the 
Transvaal are extremely guarded, 
and that the most which they con- 
vey is that affairs are in a train 
for settlement, the progress already 
made towards it not having reach- 
ed a point which can be conveni- 
ently indicated to the public. 
Diplomacy has a language of its 
own, which only experts can 
read off at sight; and it may 
be that the “wish expressed by 
the United States to co-oper- 
ate with us” in arranging the 
Venezuelan dispute, may mean 
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a great deal more than it appears 
to mean to the ordinary reader. 
Her Majesty “sympathises” with 
this wish, and “ trusts that further 
negotiations will lead to a satis- 
factory settlement.” We hope so 
too. The paragraph on Armenia 
tells us that the Sultan has 
“sanctioned” the reforms for 
which, in conjunction with France 
and Russia, Great Britain thought 
it necessary to press. We know 
very well that when a man’s affairs 
get into a state of hopeless embar- 
rassment, he will sign anything to 
get a temporary respite from im- 
portunity, or a temporary supply 
of cash. What matters it to him 
whether he is charged thirty, fifty, 
or a hundred and fifty percent. As 
he never means to meet the bills, 
it is all one. It seems to be pretty 
much the same with the Sultan 
and his sanctions. Of course he 
had to keep up appearances and 
make difficulties. But that is all 
part of the game. Lord Salisbury 
still thinks that he may be per- 
suaded to do something if he is 
allowed sufficient time. But it is 
extremely significant that no such 
expectation finds its way into the 
Queen’s speech. We do not meet 
with the shadow of a suggestion 
to that effect. There is no refer- 
ence to “negotiations” which may 
lead to satisfactory results—merely 
mention of the fact that sanction 
has been formally given to certain 
measures of which no more has 
been heard, and which remain, as 
they are probably destined to re- 
main, mere paper reforms. We 
cannot help thinking that this 
omission is pregnant with meaning. 
If Russia has taken the Sultan’s 
affairs into her own hands, it is per- 
fectly intelligible. In that case, 
whatever may have passed between 
them, the present policy of Russia 
is clear. She is ready to humour 
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the Sultan, and by so doing to help 
him on the road to ruin. She is 
the accommodating friend who 
hopes to get the estate cheap, 
when the present proprietor is 
bankrupt. Russia, in fact, is play- 
ing Glossin to the Sultan’s Laird 
of Ellangowan. England is forced 
for the present to look on at the 
game Without the power to inter- 
rupt it. If we have to fight in 
the long-run to prevent the conse- 
quences, that is no reason why we 
should go to war now, with the 
chapter of accidents still to be un- 
folded which may possibly do our 
work for us. 

That we were bound to inter- 
vene single-handed on behalf of the 
Armenians is a ridiculous assertion 
that will not bear a moment’s ex- 
amination. England has incurred 
no obligations except as one of a 
confederacy formed for certain 
definite objects. If the other 
members of it take a view of 
these obligations different from 
that of England, there is no help 
for it. The judgment of the 
court is determined by the ma- 
jority ; and England can only fall 
back on the instrument known as 
moral force, which, discredited 
as it is in the case of Turkey, 
has not yet, in the opinion of 
Lord Salisbury, become totally 
impotent. 

In regard to the Transvaal, the 
Speech from the Throne professes 
faith in the intentions of President 
Kruger to redress the grievances 
of the Uitlanders. It was un- 
necessary—it would, indeed, have 
been undignified —to say more. 
But what was unsaid is neverthe- 
less the most important part of the 
subject. The real difficulty that 
we shall have with Kruger evi- 
dently relates to the suzerainty. 
He himself, if he is the wise man 
which the Royal Speech repre- 
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sents him to be, must know very 
well that if political rights are not 
now accorded to the Uitlanders, 
in a very few years they will seize 
them; and if he is the moderate 
man which, on the same authority, 
we are willing to believe, he will 
prefer a peaceful revolution to a 
bloody one. But the suzerainty 
is another affair. He may possibly 
think that, if the Uitlanders were 
satisfied, he could unite the whole 
Transvaal in the demand for in- 
dependence, and extort it from 
England as the Convention of 
Pretoria was extorted. It is need- 
less to say that he was never 
more mistaken in his life. But it 
is to what is passing in his mind 
at this moment, on the question of 
allegiance, that the highest interest 
of the South African question 
attaches ; and to this it was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the 
Royal Speech to allude. 

The paragraphs relating to do- 
mestic affairs commence with the 
increase of the navy, and are fol- 
lowed up by the three that we have 
mentioned, embracing measures for 
the relief of agriculture, for the 
assistance of voluntary schools, 
and for settling the liability of 
employers to compensate their 
workmen for injuries sustained 
in their employment —our old 
friend the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. After this comes a Land 
Bill for Ireland, and then a num- 
ber of measures set down together 
in the same paragraph, being 
such, we suppose, as the Govern- 
ment, while making every effort 
to promote, do not feel pledged to 
carry. The most important of 
these concern the importation of 
destitute aliens, the water-supply 
of London, and the construction 
of light railways in the United 
Kingdom. 

As far as the Session has yet 
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gone, the tone of the Opposition 
speeches on foreign affairs has, 
with one or two exceptions, been 
fairly moderate and _ patriotic. 
But Lord Rosebery, in the Lords, 
was unable to conceal his chagrin 
at the praise which has been 
lavished on Mr Chamberlain. I 
could have done it just as well, 
he seems tosay. Luckily, perhaps, 
for both himself and us, he has no 
opportunity of trying the experi- 
ment, like poor Goldsmith, who 
broke his shin in attempting to 
prove how much better he could 
jump over a stick than the perfor- 
mers whom he had just witnessed. 
Everybody must share in Mr 
Chamberlain’s regret that the eul- 
ogies bestowed on himself should 
have given pain to Lord Rosebery : 
and Mr Chamberlain, we may be 
sure, would be the first to agree 
with Lord Salisbury that, could 
they have foreseen the annoyance 
thus inflicted on the noble Earl, 
they would have exerted their in- 
fluence with the newspapers to 
induce them to be more consider- 
ate. Unfortunately it is now too 
late to undo the mischief that has 
been done. Lord Rosebery’s feel- 
ings have been hurt, and time 
alone can heal the smart. We 
will only give him one parting 
piece of advice, and that is, that 
when next they are wounded by 
any similar species of impertinence 
—an event, perhaps, not wholly im- 
possible—he will place some check 
on that enchanting frankness 
which has ere now led him into 
several unfortunate predicaments. 

This little outburst of wounded 
vanity was so natural and so human 
that it makes one regard with more 
indulgence than might otherwise 
have been possible some of his 
comments on the Queen’s speech. 
However, there is not much in 
them to rouse indignation after 
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all. When Lord Rosebery at- 
tempts a style of high-flown irony, 
he is rather amusing than provok- 
ing. And when he speaks of the 
pride which he takes in the con- 
duct of his own party with regard 
to Armenia, we feel really grateful 
to him for the contrast which he 
suggests between himself and his 
successors. He points, with an 
air of conscious virtue, to the 
magnanimous conduct of the Op- 
position in refraining from a single 
word which might hamper or em- 
barrass the Government in their 
dealings with the Armenian ques- 
tion after Lord Salisbury took 
office. “ We remained quiet, and 
we remained silent.” So they did ; 
but so they did also before Lord 
Salisbury took office. They dis- 
played these virtues during eleven 
long months, in which the Ar- 
menian atrocities were proceeding 
unchecked. ‘‘ Where, where was 
Roderick, then?” Had Lord 
Rosebery only broken silence then, 
the whole affair might have stood 
on a very different footing now. 
We remained quiet, and we re- 
mained silent. Thank you for 
these words, my lord. Lord Rose- 
bery did not choose to probe the 
feelings of France and Russia on 
the subject: he thought it better 
to ask no questions, for fear of an 
unpleasant answer ; and threw the 
whole burden of getting at the 
rea) truth, and bearing the respon- 
sibility of failure, on his successor. 
The policy was astute; but we 
can’t say we think it was very 
much to boast of, and we should 
advise Lord Rosebery to say as 
little as possible in future about 
his silence and his quietness, 
The above was Lord Salisbury’s 
view of the matter; and had Lord 
Rosebery been wise, he would 
have allowed it to rest there. 
But he must needs interrupt Lord 
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Salisbury to say that the late 
Government did know the inten- 
tions of France and Russia. It 
would be charitable to Lord Rose- 
bery to disbelieve him. However, 
taking him at his word, are we to 
suppose that this knowledge was 
at the bottom of his own inactivity 
when in office? He knew that 
France and Russia would neither 
join in, nor assent to, any military 
demonstration, and that it was 
impossible to proceed without 
them, This is what he says him- 
self; and whichever way we look 
at it, he is in a pretty tight place. 
Kither he knew or he did not 
know the mind of France and 
Russia, If he did not, he ought 
to have inquired. If he did, what 
becomes of his charge against 
Lord Salisbury? In the one case 
he was guilty of a great neglect 
of duty ; in the other he is guilty 
of something still worse—some- 
thing nearly approaching to dis- 
honesty. 

The three great questions of the 
moment have been so thoroughly 
discussed during the recess, that 
before Parliament met we knew 
almost exactly what was the Gov- 
ernment position on each of them. 
Lord Salisbury merely repeated 
what he has said many times be- 
fore, that it was impossible to point 
to any engagement taken by this 
country during the last twenty 
years which entailed on her the 
duty of interfering on behalf of 
the Armenians single-handed and 
by force of arms, or to any word 
uttered by himself which seemed 
to sanction such a notion. All our 
promises, engagements, or obliga- 
tions in regard to this question 
have been joint ones. They may 
have given England the option, but 
they do not impose the duty, of a 
separate intervention,—two things 
between which that experienced 
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diplomatist Lord Palmerston was 
always very careful to discriminate. 
England could not persuade the 
other Powers to look at the Ar- 
menian atrocities from her own 
point of view. Compared with the 
interest which they took in Greece, 
Macedonia, and Bulgaria, their 
feelings towards Armenia were, in 
the words of Mr Goschen, “ purely 
Platonic.” They were not going 
to fight for that oppressed damsel ; 
and, what is more, they were not 
willing that anybody else should. 
Even if England, in the excess of 
her chivalry, had undertaken to 
attack an army of three hundred 
thousand Turks in the mountains 
of Asia Minor, Russia would very 
soon have said, “If you mean to 
fight Turkey, you must fight me 
too.” 

If indeed Turkey had performed 
her own part of the bargain, the 
position of England might have 
been different. Some light was 
thrown on this point by the 
speeches of Mr Balfour and Mr 
Goschen. What England did 
undertake by the Berlin Oonven- 
tion was not to take up arms 
against Turkey if she did not re- 
form the government of Armenia, 
but to stand by her in trouble if 
she did. In other words, we made 
the continuance of our engage- 
ment to maintain the Turkish 
empire dependent on the execu- 
tion by Turkey of certain specified 
reforms. This was the compact ; 
and if Turkey refuses to fulfil her 
own obligations, we are released 
from ours. Had Turkey kept faith 
with us, and done what she under- 
took to do, and had any other 
Power invaded Asia Minor after- 
wards, no doubt we should have 
been bound to assist her. This 
was the heavy responsibility re- 
ferred to by Lord Oarnarvon in a 
speech which has been much mis- 
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understood. Turkey herself has 
backed out of the bargain, and we 
were in no other way bound to 
force her to fulfil it than by with- 
drawing our guarantee. If Turkey 
thinks she can get better terms from 
an ancient enemy than she can 
from her ancient friend, she must 
do as she likes. She has been 
warned of her danger; and Eng- 
land has nothing to reproach her- 
self with. Her conscience at all 
events is clear. We wish we could 
say as much of the new counsellor 
on whom Turkey seems at present 
to rely. 

We hope the effect of the debate 
will be to cause the situation in 
the East to be better understood, 
and to correct the misrepresenta- 
tions of it which the Radicals have 
so studiously circulated. Whether 
Sir William Harcourt purposely put 
that interpretation on Lord Car- 
narvon’s speech which Mr Balfour 
showed to be erroneous, or whether 
he really believed in it, of course it 
is impossible to say. But the public 
will now see quite plainly what 
Lord Carnarvon really meant by 
the passage which Sir William 
quoted, and that whatever respon- 
sibility we may have incurred in 
1878 has lapsed by the Sultan’s 
own fault in 1896. 

Sir William was more generous 
and more sincere than his former 
chief in his tribute to Mr Cham- 
berlain, and in most of what he 
said on the subject of the Trans- 
vaal he showed a spirit worthy of 
the best traditions of the House of 
Commons. It is also matter for 
the greatest satisfaction that when 
Mr Balfour appealed to the House 
not to debate Mr Atherley Jones’s 
amendment relating to Venezuela, 
on the ground that it would be 
injurious to the public interest, 
his authority was at once re- 
spected ; and after a short speech, 
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perhaps unnecessary, from Sir 
William Harcourt, the subject 
was allowed to drop. 

The subject of the Transvaal in 
particular was reserved for Mr 
Labouchere and Mr Chamberlain ; 
or rather for Mr Chamberlain only, 
as Mr Labouchere, in his own 
words, did but ring the bell for 
him. The tune to which he -rang 
it, however, was a high moral 
one, setting forth the iniquities 
of the Chartered Company in a 
style which might have become a 
bishop—a position for which, it is 
generally thought by his partial 
friends, nature intended Mr La- 
bouchere. His amendment ran as 
follows :— 


“And we humbly represent to 
your Majesty that no investigation 
into recent occurrences in South 
Africa will be complete unless it 
extends to the financial and political 
action of the Chartered Company of 
South Africa since your Majesty 
granted to certain persons the ori- 
ginal charter under which the com- 
pany is incorporated.” 


And he then indulged in a long 
tirade against gambling in shares, 
against swindling the public, 
against what on the Stock Ex- 
change are delicately termed “tran- 
sactions,” as though he himself 
had only read of such things in 
the newspapers, and was as inno- 
cent as an angel of all such 
abominable doings. We don’t 
think the Chartered Company has 
much to fear from censors of this 
description. Besides, to look at 
the matter from a different point 
of view, who will ever suppose Mr 
Labouchere to be in earnest about 
anything, unless it is about sitting 
on the Treasury Bench, the defeat 
of which laudable ambition has, 
we believe, occasionally galled him? 
But, as Sir H. Farquhar said, he 
was well known in the City for 
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turning both business and politics 
into burlesque, and the man who 
has once gained such a reputation 
as this is not the one suddenly to 
assume the airs of a rigid financial 
moralist with much chance of pro- 
ducing any effect upon the public. 
The new member for Marylebone 
made a short but matter-of-fact 
defence of the Chartered COom- 
pany, which he said was in a per- 
fectly sound financial position; and 
after another speech from Mr 
Buxton, late Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, demanding with 
much emphasis that the Govern- 
ment should do what they had al- 
ready done, Mr Chamberlain rose to 
make his long-expected statement. 
No such statements excite all the 
interest which they used to do, 
because, as we have more than 
once pointed out, the edge of the 
public appetite is nowadays always 
taken off beforehand by the press 
and the platform. But the world 
was curious nevertheless to hear 
from Mr Chamberlain’s own lips, 
in his place in Parliament, a con- 
nected and well-digested version 
of the whole affair, the history 
of which had only been picked up 
in a fragmentary manner, coloured 
unavoidably with many prejudices 
and misconceptions. 

Mr Chamberlain began by say- 
ing he had very little that was 
new to tell the House; and we 
have already glanced at what 
seems to be the pith and marrow 
of the question, on which Mr 
Chamberlain’s speech could not in 
the nature of things throw any 
further light. He has, however, 
pointed out to President Kruger 
that if he was afraid of extending 
the suffrage to the Uitlanders lest 
they should swamp the Boers in 
the National Assembly, he must 
consider what alternative scheme 
he has to suggest that will ultim- 
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ately prevent a civil war, and the 
overthrow of the Dutch oligarchy 
by more violent means, That is 
how the matter stands at present. 
Mr Chamberlain attaches no im- 
portance to his own scheme of 
local self - government for the 
Randt, which he is quite willing 
to withdraw. He is even ready 
to admit that the publication of 
his despatch may have been a mis- 
take, the result of attempting “to 
diplomatise on new methods.” 
But the fact remains that if 
President Kruger will neither con- 
sent to give the Uitlanders a share 
in the government of the Trans- 
vaal nor give them a government 
of their own, he must find a 
third way out of the difficulty for 
himself. 

One point on which the debate 
throws some light is the question 
of President Kruger’s appeal to 
Germany. Sir W. Harcourt finds 
fault with Lord Salisbury for as- 
serting it as a fact when he could 
not have known it to be one, since 
Baron von Marschall, the German 
Foreign Minister, has since asserted 
that he knew nothing about it. Mr 
Balfour’s answer is worth noting. 
He says nothing at all about Baron 
von Marschall’s denial, leaving us 
to form our own opinion. But he 
says Lord Salisbury had two pieces 
of evidence before him, which 
abundantly justified his statement. 
The first was a telegram received 
from our agent-general in the 
Transvaal, and marked “urgent,” 
stating that he had just been in- 
formed, on unquestionable author- 
ity, that the President had applied 
both to Germany and France for 
assistance. The second was, that 
almost immediately afterwards we 
heard of the proposal of Germany 
to land a body of marines in Dela- 
goa Bay. This is “admitted.” 
Was Germany, then, about to 
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send troops to the assistance of 
President Kruger without being 
asked? Two such facts as the 
above, so closely connected with 
each other, may stagger even 
those who are disposed to have 
the strongest faith in diplomatic 
denials. 

With the following extract from 
Mr Balfour’s speech relating to the 
Chartered Company we must pass 
on to a different class of subjects : 


“They themselves believe, rightly 
or wrongly, that they have deserved 
well of this country by the action they 
have taken in South Africa. They 
think that the policy they have pur- 
sued shows both their energy and 
public spirit, and if their protestations 
are to be believed, as J think they are, 
they should be the last to object to 
the inquiry which my right hon. 
friend has suggested.” 


Though the tone of the Opposi- 
tion in relation to foreign affairs 
has been upon the whole mod- 
erate, and even courteous, this 
must not throw us off our guard. 
Armenia, Venezuela, and South 
Africa, though presenting ques- 
tions acutely critical at the pres- 
ent moment, are not always with 
us. They will, we hope, pass 
away and leave us again face to 
face with those internal problems 
to the solution of which the public 
has been so long looking forward. 
What, then, we have to ask our- 
selves, will be the attitude adopted 
by the Opposition leaders towards 
the domestic legislation of the 
Government? And by domestic 
legislation let it be understood 
that we refer to British legisla- 
tion only. Of Irish there has 
been no dearth: and the question 
is the more interesting that the 
two parties now confront each 
other on a footing to which they 
have been almost entire strangers 
for more than half a century. 
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No Minister with as powerful a 
majority as Lord Salisbury’s has 
ever met Parliament with such 
unlimited credit since Sir Robert 
Peel took his seat on the Treas- 
ury Bench in 1841. After the 
catastrophe of 1846 the days of 
large majorities were over, and 
it required a new distribution of 
the franchise to revive them. 
This was the effect of the Re- 
form Bill of 1866. Mr Gladstone 
came into office in 1869 with all 
the power that had been wielded 
either by Sir Robert Peel or Lord 
Grey; but it had been given to 
him exclusively for one object, 
the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church in Ire- 
land. It is doubtful if either his 


Education Bill or his Licensing 
Bill would have obtained the sup- 
port of public opinion in 1868. 
Nothing had been said about 
either; and at the next dissolu- 
tion the country showed pretty 
plainly what it thought about the 


first, and two years afterwards 
approved an amendment of the 
second. The confidence extended 
to Mr Gladstone at the general 
election did not embrace legisla- 
tion of this kind, and as soon as 
his Irish measures were completed, 
his majority began to melt away. 
In the three last years of his ad- 
ministration he lost twenty -one 
seats and did not gain a single 
one. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s majority in 
1874 was a strictly party majority, 
which Sir Robert Peel’s was not, 
and it was to a large extent a 
negative majority, which Sir Rob- 
ert Peel’s was not. The country 
looked to Sir Robert for a great 
constructive policy. It took ref- 
uge in Oonservatism from the 
Whigs, and so far the election of 
1841 resembled that of 1874: in 
both instances weariness of Whig 
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or Liberal government was an im- 
portant factor in the result; but 
in the one case it was the domi- 
nant, in the other the subordinate, 
element. Lord Beaconsfield can 
hardly be said to have come into 
office as the representative of 
any widespread national convic- 
tions. The nation was tired of 
tropical legislation, and panted for 
a more temperate zone. But this 
was not the situation of affairs in 
the year 1840. Lord Melbourne 
had not been at all tropical. The 
country did not fly to Sir Robert 
Peel for “repose.” And this fact 
alone distinguishes 1874 from 1841, 
while it points forward to a greater 
similarity between 1841 and 1895, 

The election of 1880 was no vote 
of confidence in Mr Gladstone. 
Had the professors of ‘ plain Whig 
principles” foreseen what was to 
follow he would have had a much 
smaller majority than he got, even 
if he had got any at all. The 
country looked forward to a Gran- 
ville - Hartington administration. 
In 1885 Mr Gladstone once more 
came back with a large majority ; 
but it was a majority returned by 
a single newly enfranchised class, 
deluded by a special cry, and 
liable to dissolution as soon 
as the delusion faded. Though 
the Ministerial majority, even 
without the Irish vote, was equal 
to Sir Robert Peel’s, it was not a 
national majority ; it represented 
no general national confidence in 
which even the enemy partici- 
pated: the Prime Minister had no 
unlimited credit, and he knew it; 
hence his recourse to the Swiss - 
Guard. 

The general election of 1886 
turned, as others had done, on a 
single issue. The Government sat 
from 1886 to 1892 as an anti- 
Home- Rule Government. They 
passed many useful measures, and 
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one highly important one, for which 
the predominant partner was duly 
grateful. But they did not start 
on their career with the general 
understanding that the nation was 
willing to trust them with the 
settlement of numerous important 
questions, the how and the when 
being left absolutely at their own 
discretion, and a carte blanche 
given them for seven years. As 
the vision of Home Rule receded 
into the distance, Government be- 
gan to lose seats : they lost twenty 
before Parliament was dissolved. 
Now, for the first time for 
fifty years, we have a Govern- 
ment with a commanding ma- 
jority not returned on any one 
prominent question, but in virtue 
of the general confidence reposed 
in them. The election of 1895 


amounts, we repeat, to a general 
vote of confidence all round. The 
nation has now made up its mind, 
which in 1886, except on the one 
question of Home Rule, it had not 


done.. Once more we have a great 
Conservative party, representing, 
like Peel’s, not only the regular 
registered supporters who fight for 
their flag as a matter of course, but 
all that floating balance of inde- 
pendent opinion which, sometimes 
veering to one side sometimes to 
the other, has now settled down 
permanently on the side of the 
Conservatives. This great na- 
tional party is founded on a broad 
basis, and its representatives in 
the House of Commons have a 
moral power at their back which 
the Opposition will find it difficult 
toignore. If the Liberal Unionists 
still like to wear a separate uni- 
form, to bear a name of their own, 
and to cherish a special tradition, 
let them do so by all means. But 
they belong to the Conservative 
party just as truly as a Highland 
regiment belongs to the British 
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army. Whether the policy recom- 
mended in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s letter be the best possible 
policy for the common cause is per- 
haps open to question, He thinks 
that by keeping the appellation of 
Liberal, more converts may be at- 
tracted to the alliance than it 
might otherwise secure. But the 
numerical strength of a party 
should never be in excess of its 
power of cohesion. For it may 
happen in that case that when the 
inevitable parting comes, the se- 
ceders may carry away with 
them more than the converts 
brought. However, that is nothing 
to our immediate purpose. Unity 
without uniformity will do very 
well for the present: and seeing 
both the quantity and the quality 
of the strength possessed by the 
Conservatives, is it likely, we may 
ask, that the Opposition will 
choose to break their necks against 
it? 

We appeal from the New Op- 
position to the Old ; from the bad 
precedents set up in recent times 
to the better practice of Peel, 
Russell, and Derby. It is im- 
possible to deny that the measures 
brought forward by the present 
Government represent the voice of 
the nation. If the Opposition 
leaders set themselves to fight 
against this on one point, why 
not on others? either because 
they are before or because they 
are behind the age. It is quite 
certain that the public, at the 
last general election, spoke out 
decisively on the education ques- 
tion against the aggressive sec- 
ularism of Mr Asquith and his 
school. Are the Opposition to 
be numbered with those who 
“won't take No for an answer,” 
and to go on forcing their own 
crotchets on an unwilling nation 
to the end of time, under the pre- 
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tence that the Liberal party have 
some vague Eldorado in store 
for the working classes, to be re- 
vealed in their own good time, to 
which no date can be affixed? 
Where and oh where is this Better 
Land? The labourer only knows 
that eye hath not seen it. He 
looks to Home Rule; but that 
rather shuts out the view. He 
looks to Disestablishment ; but 
finds he would be all the worse for 
it. He is doubtful whether it would 
be a better land in which there was 
no beer. He looks, in fact, through 
the whole programme; but looks 
in vain, The better land is not 
there ! 

Now, it is pretty clear that if, 
trusting to the confidence inspired 
by these shadowy suggestions, the 
Opposition goes to work to flout 
the religious convictions of three- 
fourths of the United Kingdom, 
they will play into the hands of 
their adversaries with a fatuity of 
which we can hardly think them 
capable. However, Mr Asquith 
threatens that he will; and Mr 
Balfour very pithily replies, I only 
wish you would. In Mr Shaw 
Lefevre we have as bitterly pre- 
judiced a pedant on the agricul- 
tural question as Mr Asquith is 
on education. He has already 
disgusted the majority of his col- 
leagues on the Agricultural Com- 
mission. And if he is as blind 
as Mr Asquith appears to be to 
the changed position of parties, 
and to the different foundation on 
which the Government now rests 
compared with the footing on which 
it has generally stood during the 
last fifty years, he will probably 
give a great deal of trouble during 
the progress of the Agricultural 
measures, Whether the champions 
of Trade Unionism will think it 
worth their while, when it comes 
to the point, to challenge the ver- 
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dict of the country on the question 
of Free Labour, remains to be 
seen. 

We have now only to repeat, 
in as few words as possible, the 
principal points on which the Op- 
position, if they understand their 
own interests, to say nothing of 
the public good, will concentrate 
their attention. They will see that 
within the last fifteen years parties 
have changed places no less than 
six times: with the result that 
only three measures of first-class 
importance, or which had any pre- 
tension to be called more than 
stop-gaps, have been added to the 
Statute-Book. These are, the ex- 
tension of the franchise, the Fac- 
tory and Workshops Bill, and the 
transfer of county government to 
elective bodies. Useful bills have 
been passed on a variety of sub- 
jects. But what we mean is, that 
they are all brought up again much 
as if nothing had been done. 
There are several questions on 
which, between 1886 and 1892, 
Lord Salisbury could have passed 
complete measures, and so have 
got them out of the way for per- 
haps another generation if he had 
been allowed fair play. But the 
New Opposition was fatal to 
them. There still remain nearly 
a dozen of immense practical im- 
portance, which have been under 
public consideration more or less 
during the whole of this period, 
of which not one has yet been 
settled. Church patronage and dis- 
cipline, labour and capital, agricul- 
tural distress, the housing of the 
working class, immigration of 
aliens, the marking of goods, 
secondary education, the amend- 
ment of the Poor Law, the claims 
of temperance, acquisition of land 
by peasantry, tithe, railway rates, 
make up a goodly list, to which 
may now be added primary educa- 
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tion and municipal reform. Of 
these questions eight are long- 
standing ones, which have been ripe 
for solution many years, but have 
all been postponed owing to the ir- 
reconcilable and intractable spirit 
in which the business of Opposition 
has been conducted, and the deter- 
mination that the men in power 
shall not have the credit, if it can 
possibly be prevented, of passing a 
single useful measure. Both parties 
have been guilty of this fault to 
some extent, but in very unequal 
degrees; and now we ask men 
like Sir W. Harcourt and Mr 
Asquith whether the public, look- 
ing back and comparing the work 
done between 1880 and 1895 with 
the work done between 1880 and 
1869, will fail to put the saddle 
on the right horse, or to declare 
that this kind of thing must cease. 
When the country has spoken its 
mind plainly—when it has exhibit- 
ed not a mere party majority, but 
a national majority in favour of 
certain principles and statesmen— 
its verdict must be respected. It 
has been the refusal of the Liberals 
to recognise the moral claim of 
any majority not proceeding from 
their own ranks which has made 
them in the truest sense of the word 
obstructives, and has been at the 
bottom of the legislative sterility 
of the last fifteen years. Now 
that the Opposition have no excuse 
for saying that the nation and the 
Government are not at one; now 
that a majority comprising nearly 
two-thirds of the House of Com- 
mons and nearly three-fourths of 
the British representatives, who 
alone are concerned with the 
mea ires we have here enumerated, 
is arrayed on the side of the Gov- 
ernment, will not the Liberal party 
accept the situation, and rather 
follow the lead indicated by Sir 
William Harcourt than the path 
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marked out by Lord Rosebery and 
Mr Asquith ? 

The country is determined that 
this majority at all events shall not 
be thrown away as others have 
been. The people by this time know 
exactly what they want, and they 
have deliberately chosen a Unionist 
Government to supply it. The 
Liberal party cannot prevent it 
from being done in the long-run. 
But they can impede it; and pos- 
sibly by long worry, and vexatious 
interference, wear out the patience 
of Ministers, and cause some of 
their plans to be diluted or aban- 
doned. This is what they did 
with the Parish Councils Bill and 
some others in the Parliament of 
1886. Mr Balfour has warned us 
that the power of an Opposition to 
obstruct must not be measured by 
its numbers. The Ministry are con- 
fronted by great debating power, 
by veteran strategists as full of 
wiles and as empty of scruples as 
Ulysses. The Unionist party must 
not suppose that they have no 
rocks or shoals ahead of them. 
And a pretty strong proof of what 
Mr Balfour considers possible is 
afforded by the Resolutions he in- 
troduced on the 20th of February 
in regard to Committee of Supply. 
The gist of them is that Govern- 
ment is to assign every Friday to 
Supply ; that only twenty days in 
all are to be devoted to it; and 
that the discussion shall terminate 
on the 5th of August. The ob- 
ject, of course, is to ensure to the 
Government more time for the 


work of legislation, and to prevent 
the waste occasioned by rambling 
debates on Supply, undertaken very 
frequently for the sole purpose of 


obstruction. We entirely agree 
with the principle of the Resolu- 
tions, and to all such as object to 
the application of the closure to 
Supply we recommend the admir- 
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able remarks of Mr Balfour on the 
difference between Supply and bills, 
towards the close of his introduc- 
tory speech. So great an innova- 
tion cannot be expected to pass 
without severe criticism. 

But what we hope for is, that the 
Opposition will come to recognise 
before it is too late that it is not 
for their own interest to persevere 
in a policy of war to the knife. 
They were not turned out of office 
by any trick, misrepresentation, 
or intrigue; by any stroke of 
party craft; by any gust of pop- 
ular passion; but by the delib- 
erate judgment of Great Britain, 
founded not on any one particular 
incident, but on a long and varied 
experience, embracing not only the 
Ministry of 1892, but also the 
Ministry of 1880. All classes in 
turn have tried them and found 
them wanting, with perhaps the 
solitary exception of the more 
violent political Nonconformists. 
Securus judicat orbis Britannicus / 
It is useless to quote the general 
election of 1892, for in that ap- 
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peal to the people the British 
majority was still sustained. 
Leaving out both Irish National- 
ists and [Irish Unionists, the 
Unionist party in Great Britain 
had in that year a clear majority of 
twenty. The predominant partner 
was still staunch. Thus there has 
been for ten years a sustained dec- 
laration of British opinion against 
Radical Liberalism. It has fluctu- 
ated in strength, as was only to be 
expected ; but it has never been in- 
terrupted. And at the last appeal 
of all it was pronounced more 
forcibly than ever. Government 
are now, therefore, in a position 
to demand, though of course they 
cannot exact, a return to an earlier 
and better system; and if the 
Radicals refuse it,—if they stead- 
ily ignore the changed conditions 
under which the campaign opens, 
—then we shall be able to say 
with Mr Balfour that, however 
much we may regret it upon 
public grounds, from a mere party 
point of view there is nothing so 
much to be desired. 
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